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BY  ALBERT  0.  BARTON 


Tr>  rPturn  to  Joseph  FollrfU,  fcounties.  The  movement  was  like 
the  DroKenitor  of  Senau/ba T\at  of  some  primitive  caravan  of  an 
Follett and the  eldest  brother  Ivly  people.  The  children  walked 
of  the  orS  Ll  immigrants.  Follow- iriving  before  them  the  cattle  and 
i,  g   in   the   path   blazed   by   DaTrfmfsheep,  the  men  brought  up  the  horses, 


Boone  and  other  border  heroes,  this 
Revolutionary  soldier  with  his  broth- 
er,   Georges,  **  and    their  families, 
crossed  the  mountains  into  Kentucky, 
some  time  between  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  end  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.    They  settled  in  Har- 
din county  and  thus  were  destined  to 
have  associations  with  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, later  the  great  war  president 
and  martyr,  born  Feb.  12,  1809.  Jo- 
seph La  Follette  reared  a  large  fam- 
ily in  Hardin  county,  one  of  his  sons 
being    Jesse,    born    Aug.    23,  1781, 
grandfather  of  Senator  La  Follette. 
Jesse  La  Follette  had  a  farm  near 
that  |  of  Thomas  and  Nancy  Lincoln, 
parents  of  Abraham  and  little  Abe  is 
said  to  have  been  a  frequent  visitor 
there  before  his  parents  removed  from 
the  state.    In  this  connection  an  in- 
cident is  related  in  one  of  the  Lin- 
coln biographies  illustrating  his  re- 
tentiveness  of  memory.    When  Lin- 
coln was  president  he  was  visited  by 
a  delegation  from  Hardin  county  and 
among  the  old  neighbors  about  whom 
he  inquired  was  "Uncle  Jesse  La  Fol- 
lette."   As  a  boy,  he  said,  he  had 
often  played  in  his  barn  and  remem- 
bered it  well,  although  he  was  very 
young  at  the  *time. 

Usuel  La  Follette    (born   June  6, 


for  the  La  Follettes  were  great  horse 
men.  Two  years  later,  Jesse  La  Fol- 1 
lette,  the  venerable  Revolutionary 
soldier,  then  93  years  old,  followed, 
riding  a  pony,  all  the  way  from  Ken- 
tucky and  also  helping  drive  livestock 
on  the  trip. 

A  glimpse  of  the  conditions  which 
this  hardy  band  of  pioneer  men  and 
women  faced  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  of  an  account  later 
given  by  one  of  them: 

"When  they  came  to  Putnam  coun- 
ty in  1827  there  were  many  Indians 
in  the  region  who  remained  for  many 
years.  One  of  their  towns  was  sit- 
uated about  two  miles  north  of  the 
new  home.  Peter  Cornstalk  was  the 
chief  of  this  tribe.  While  they  were 
building  their  new  home  in  the  wilder- 
ness they  lived  in  a  tent.  This  was 
early  winter  and  they  moved  into 
the  new  house  when  it  was  partly 
chinked,  daubed  and  floored  and  with 
no  door  shutters.  The  date  of  oc- 
cupying this  new  home  was  Dec.  17, 
1826,  and  the  following  night  a  daugh- 
ter, Nancy,  was  born,  a  great  snow 
falling  the  same  night.  When  the 
new  home  was  completed  there  was 
not  a  sawed  piece  of  wood,  a  nail  or 
a  screw  in  it.  One  of  the  old  doors, 
fastened  together  with  wooden  pins 


LBUCl      J-"l      J.'  "  ™«,v   --o  

1773,  died  Aug.  14,  1844),  eldest  son  j  is  still  kept  on  the  old  farm  as  a 
of  Joseph  La  Follette,  married  Nancy  ;  relic." 

Lee  (1784-1865),  of  a  branch  of  the)  Joseph  La  Follette,  the  first  of  the 
Virginia  Lees,  and  his  younger  broth-  j  family  in  America,  Spent  the  latter 
er,  Jesse,  Senator  La  Follette's  grand-  i  years  of  his  long  life  with  his.  son 
father,  married  her  sister,  Polly  Lee  j  Ssuel,  dying  in  1834.  He  practically 
(1787-1855).  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  i  rounded  out  a  century  of  adventur- 
Senator  La- Follette  has  the  blood  of  ous  life  without,  any  sickness  or  ill 


|  the  Lees,  among  others,  in  his  veins. 
*    *  * 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  af  1812 
Jesse    La  "Fodette,    grandfather  of 


health.  It  is  said  that  he  fell  asleep 
in  death  while  sitting  in  a  chair  out- 
side of  the  house.  Coming  home  one 
noon  he.  was  asked  to  sit  down  and 


Senator  La  Follette,  enlisted  in  the  \  rest  until  the  dinner  was  served  and 


brought  about  the  defeat  and  death  of 
|  Tecumaeh.   The  commander  of  the  lo- 
I  cal  militia  company  to  which  Jesse 
I  La   Follette    belonged    was  Robert 
j  Hodgen  and  after    the    war,  Jesse 
named  his  sixth  son  Robert  Hodgen 
La  Follette  in  his  honor.    This  son 
later  was  the  godfather  and  namesake 
of  Senator  Robert  Marion  La  Fol- 
lette, whose  second  name  was  like- 
I  wise  given  him  in  honor  of  his  young 


thus  it  is  that  the  soil  of  Indiana 
contains  the  ashes  of  this  Revolu- 
tionary soldier  and  progenitor  of  the 
present  presidential  candidate.  On  a 
monument  at  Green  Castle,  Ind.,  his 
name  appears  with  that  of  a  half 
dozen  other  Revolutionary  soldiers 
buried  in  the  county.  Many  of  his 
descendants  now  live  in  Putnam, 
Montgomery,  Boone  and  othet-  Indiana 
counties  and  it  is  an  interesting  factl 


wise  given  him  in  nonor  or  ma  young-  maintained  for  more 

est  paternal  uncle,  Harvey  Marion  La    ja    t  ^  &  ^ 


Follette,    Jesse  La  Follette  and  his 
I  wife  (Mary  or  "Polly"  Lee)  had  11 
children,  six  eons  and  five  daughters, 
and  he  named  a  number  of  his  other 
j  sons  in  honor  of  his  comrades,  among 
them  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  gave 
the  name   of  William  Thomas  and 
I  this  name  was  likewise  passed  on  to 
the  late  William  T.  La  Follette,  only 
brother  of  Rqbert  M.  La  Follette,  and 
who  died  in  Madison  in  1914.    In  the 
Civil  war  the  senator's  uncle  and  god- 
father already  mentioned  was  captain 
of  Company  D,  72d  Indiana  Mounted 
Infantry,  Wilder's  Brigade.  Confed- 
erate military  rolls,  by  the  way,  al^ 
contain  La  Follette  names.  Jesse 
Follette's  third  sen,  Joslah,  father 
Senator  La  Follette,    was    born,  i 
Hardin  county  in  July,  1817. 

After  a  time  the  portion  of  Hardk 
county  including  the  Lincoln  home 
stead  and  that  of  a  number  of  the  La 
Foilet^ea  ww  cut  off  to  form  La  Rue 
county.    The  seat  of  government  for 
|  the  new  county,  La  Rue,  was  named 
I  Hodgensvllle    in    honor    of  Captain 
Robert  Hodgen,  commander  of  the  lo- 
cal militia  company  of  the  Kentucky 
Rifles  in  the  War  of  1812,    Thla  town, 
founded  after  Lincoln's  birth,  .is  now 
the  mecca  of  the  thousands  of  tour- 
ists   visiting    the    Lincoln  national 
hhrine  dedicated  some  years  ago. 
*    »  * 

In  1828  aix  of  the  eight  eeii«  and 
two  of  the  daughters  of  jeseph  La 
Follette,  the  original  emmigmnt,  all 
with  their  families,  left  Kani.u6ky  for 
Indiana,  In  order  to  live  and  raise 
their  families  in  a  free  siat6.  Usuel 
La  Follette.  the  eldest  sen,  had  led 
i  the  way.    Five  of  the  family  settled 
|  in  Putnam  county,  near  Indianapolis. 
Lain!    others    in    Floyd  *nd  Harrison 


than  20  years  last  past  a  "La  Follettel 
Reunion    association"    which  meets| 
annually,  upon  the  third  Sunday  of 
August  upon  the  Montgomery  countj 
fair  grounds  at  Crawfordsville,  Ind.;| 
and  has  had  hundreds  of  the  La  Fol- 
lette kin  from  many  different  states 
in  attendance  and  which  has  alreadj 
laid  plans  for  a  centennial  celebra-J 
tion.  in  1<*26,  of  the  emigration  froi 
the  "Old  Kentucky  Home"  of  slavery 
to  a  land  of  freedom.    It  is  expectec 
that  many  hundreds,  and  from  a  scod 
of  different  states,  will  be  in  attend! 
ance. 
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BY  ALBERT?  0.  BARTON 


N  contrast  to  his  wife,  who  vf€s ^deaths  and  burials  in  the  family,  say 
short  and  well  knit,  Josiatf  La 

Follette  was  tall  and  slender.  No  "When  my  older  brother,  Marion 
picture  of  him  probably    has    comej:died  August  22,  1852,  he  was  buried  u 

yl  rfrtr  n  -Pour    nidf  nvoc     nroi'/i    +  o  W\r       •  __        i  •-.  -  ■  -  _ 


I 


Idown,  as  few  pictures  were  taken  by 
lt.he  pioneers  of  that  time.  He  was 
[described  as  a  kindly,  honest  and 
I  highly  respected  man,  a  leader  in  the 
[community. 

Josiah  La  Follette,  it  is  said,  be- 
Icame  very  enthusiastic  about  his  new 
Wisconsin  home  and  Wisconsin's  cli- 
'  mate.  He  is  said  to  have  declared, 
"I  expect  to  be  walking  these  hills 
of  Primrose  whan  I  am  a  hundred 
years  oli,  just  as  my  grandfather  was 
hale  and  well  up  to  a  hundred,"  a 
dream  that  was  to  be  quickly  cut 
short.  ,  . 

,  Like  that  of  most  pioneers,  his 
worldly  wealth  was  small,  to  begin 
with,  about  $100  and  a  team  and  a 
cow  or  two,  with  the  usual  pioneer's 
household  goods.  But  he  and  his  wife 
had  stout  hearts  and  high  hopes.  The 
several  La  Follette  brothers  took  up 
land,  chiefly  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  town  until  they  had  title  to 
several  hundred  acres. 

One  of  the  brothers,  Blhanon  W., 
became  a  singing  teacher  and  organ- 
ized singing  classes  in  the  two  near- 
by schoolhor.ses. 

The  last  of  the  brothers  to  come  to 
Primrose,  and  the  last  one  to  leave, 
i  was  Harvey  M.,  who  Avas  married, 
j  He  and  his  wife  w7ere  able  to  come 
by  railroad  as  far  as  Beloit,  on  the 
southern     boundary     of  Wisconsin 
J  where  Josiah  La  Follette  met  them 
I  with  a  team  and  drove  them  overland 
I  to  his  home  in  Primrose,  making  the 
I  trip,  it  is  said,  in  one  day.    For  1  a 
I time  both  families  lived  in  Josiah  La 
I  Toilette's  double  log  cabin  and  here 
Jin  December,  1854,  was  born  to  the 
I  Harvey  I  .a  Follcttcs  thv  first  J.,..  •  ■  .*.- 
I  iette  child  native  to  Primrose,  ik>\v 
Mrs.  Clara  La  Follette  Nash  of  Sp<}>- 
I  kane,  Wash. 

The  immediate  community  in  which 
the  La  Follettes  lived  was  made  up 
almost  wholly  of  Yankee  stock,  ode 
group  coming  from  Ohio  and  includ 
ing  the  Spears,  Patchin,  Nash,  Smith 
and  Thomas  families,  another  from 
Indiana  including  the  Britts,  La  Fol- 
lette, Nofsinger  and  Ketchum  families. 
Still  others  came  from  the  lead  min- 
ing regions.  After  1846  Norwegian 
immigrants  began  arriving  and  soon 
became  the  dominant  element  in  the 
township. 


in  the  side  hill  or  knoll  east  of  ou 
house  in  a  grave  that  was  boarded  upj 
Coffins  were  made  at  home  the. 
When  my  father  died  some  thre 
years  later  the  boy's  grave  wa 
opened  and  the  coffin  taken  to  th 
house  and  opened.  The  face  was  a, 
perfect,  it  is  said,  as  if  he  were  aslee. 
Then  while  they  were  looking  at  i 
it  fell  to  ashes.  They  were  then  take 
to  the  Postville  cemetery  some  seve 
or  eight  miles  and  both  buried  in  on 
grave,  the  son  under  the  father, 
was  a  cold  and  dreary  winter  rid 
which  the  Primrose  pioneers  occasion, 
ally  had  to  take  over  the  bleak  prair| 
ies  to  Postville,  or  Green's  Prairi 
on  sad  occasions  like  this.  I  hav 
pictured  in  imagination  the  sad  horn 
journey  my  mother  must  have  had  t 
take  when  she  buried  her  husban 
that  winter's  day  so  long  ago. 

"In  1894,  when  my  mother  died  w 
decided  to  move  father's  remains  t. 
Madison  and  bury  them  beside  hers 
My  brother  Wiiham,  Dr.  C  A.  Harper 
Mid  I  then  drove  out  to  Postville,  tak 
ing  with  us  a  coffin  half  filled  with 
cotton  batting.  When  the  grave  dig- 
ger got  down  to  where  the  coffin  had 
been  I  get  into  the  grave  myself  and 
dug  out  carefully  all  the  remains  I 
could  find.  The  coffin  had  disap- 
peared, but  the  outlines  of  it  could 
be  traced  in  the  surrounding  clay. 
Most  of  the  principal  bones  of  the 
skelton  were  found  and  some  of  my 
father's  hair.  All  these  were  care- 
fully placed  in  the  coffin  and  the 
grave  was  then  refilled  and  the  head- 
stone laid  down  flat  upon  the  grave. 
Then  the  coffin  with  its  bones  was 
taken  to  Madison  and  buried." 


Of  Josiah  La  Follette's  activities 
during  his  one  year  as  town  chair- 
man little  has  come  down,  but  onte 
incident  has  been  preserved.  While 
at  Madison  attending  the  session  of 
the  Dane  county  board  of  supervisors 
he  became  accustomed  to  good  lights 
and  on  returning  home  one  evening 
and  finding  only  one  candle  burning 
he  remarked  to  his  wife,  "This  won't 
do.  Mary,"  and  immediately  lighted 
three  of  them.  On  the  county  board 
Mr.  La  Follette  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  roads  and  bridges. 

On  August  22,  1852,  occurred  in 
this  cabin  the  death  of  their  son, 
Marion,  a  little  under  three  years  old! 
The  following  year  was  born  a 
daughter,  Josephine,  now  Mrs.  R.  G, 
Siebecker,  Madison.  Wis.,  and  on  .Time 
14,  1855,  was  born  Robert  Marion  La 


At  the  same  time  the  senator  gave 
these  additional  recollections  which 
may  be  here  incorporated. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  we  had 
a  next  door  neighbor,  David  Ash,  who 
lived  on  the  next  farm  a  few  rods 
from  us.    He  was  a  remarkable  man, 
tall,  straight,  large.    He  was  born  ioj 
1792  and  I  think  must  have  been 
soldier  in  1S12,  as  be  tried,  to  mat// 
a  soldier  out  of  me.    He  use^  to  c4}'  V 
to  our  house  when  I  was  three  V 
four  years  old  and  after  my  ni$ 
clothes  had  been  put  on  he  wou\ 
give  me  his  cane  and  put  me  througi. 
military  maneuvers  in  front  of  th„ 
fireplace.     I  remember  they  had  a 
lovely  child  named  Dilla  May,  who 
died  at  about  10  years,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  children  I  ever  knew. 

"Another  remarkable  neighbor  of 
ours  was  Deacon  David  Thomas.  He 
was  a  large,  rugged  man  also,  with  a 
deeply  furrowed  face  .and  a  strong 
character.  During  the  last  two  years 
befoi-e  he  died  I  used  to  ride  horse- 
back over  to  his  place  every  Sunday 
morning  to  give  him  a  shave.  He  had 
a  beard  like  wire,  too,  so  it  was  no 
easy  job." 

After  her  husband's  death,  Mrs. 
La  Follette,  with  the  aid  of  her  hus- 
band's brothers  and  her  eldest  son, 
William,  continued  operating  her 
farm.  The  children  attended  the 
country  school  nearby.  It  was  the 
first  and  only  school  in  Primrose 
which   Robert    ever    attended.  The 


t>  \  t   \r  ^    „inuu   rvoueri    ever    attended.  Th( 

follette.    But  disaster  was  quickly  to  schoolhouse  is  still  standing  and  onlv 
overtake  the  happy  family  now  seem-   a  few  feet  from  his  birthplace  Cut 
hngly  started  on  a  new  and  prosper-  for  years  it  has  served  the  lowly 'pur- 
|  ous  course.  pose  of  a  chicken  h         j  b 

On  February  16,  1856,  Josiah   La  j  yard. 
Follette  himself  passed  away  from  an 
attack  of  diabetes  complicated  with 
1  pneumonia. 

A  brief  account  of  his  simple  fu- ' 
neral  as  written  by  his  step-daugh- 
ter 60  years  afterwards  follows. 

"The  funeral  services  for  him  were 
very  simple,  just  a  prayer  by  Deacon 
David  Thomas  and  some  hymns.  We 
were  too  far  away  from  a  minister 
to  get  one.  He  was  buried  on  Green's 
Prairie,  near  Postville,  but  afterwards 
the  renmins  were  removed  to  IVIadi 
son.  Wis." 

Senator  La  Follette  himself  in 
i-pceut  Interview  gave  some  in  I  ore; 
Jiik  details   relating   to   (hose  ■  ea 


Tuesday,  October  28,  I 


La  Follettes  As  Pioneers 
of  Wisconsin  7^  i> 

BY  ALBERT  0.  BARTON  ^ 


FOR  a  quarter  of  a  century  the 
La  Pollette  families  flourished 
in  Indiana  before  the  pioneer 
urge  again  led  to  a  general  move- 
ment among  them.  Their  enterprise 
led  them  into  the  business  of  horse- 
raising  and  the  introduction  of  horses 
among  the  pioneers.  It  is  said  that 
one  of  the  boys  of  the  family  was 
buying  and  selling  horses  on  his  own 
responsibility  at  12  years  of  age.  Sen- 
ator La  Follette's  earlier  fondness 
for  horses  and  his  ability  to  handle 
them  may  thus*  be  an  inherited  trait. 
Droves  of  horses  were  taken  by  the 
brothers  to  Illinois,  Ohio  and  Wis- 
consin, animals  being  bought  and 
sold  on  the  way.  They  even  pene- 
trated into  Mississippi  in  their  op- 
erations. Later  they  became  exhibi- 
tors at  fairs  and  it  was  said  of  one 
of  them  that  it  was  useless  to  exhibit 
against  him  and  that'  he  could  get  $10 
more  for  a  horse  than  any  other  man. 

Among  their  Indiana  neighbors  was 
a  Scotch-Irish  family  named  Fergu- 
son with  a  daughter  Mary,  destined 
to  become  the  mother  of  a  future  gov- 
ernor, senator  and  presidential  can- 
didate. The  father  was  of  North 
Carolina  pioneer  stock,  the  mother 
from  Maryland,  also  of  early  southern 
immigrant  stock. 

Following  the  battle  of  Culloden  in 
17-16  there  was  a  large  Scotch  emi- 
gration to  North  Carolina,  among 
those  removing  there  (with  her  fam- 
ily) being  the  celebrated  Flora  Mac- 
Donald,  whose  part  in  aiding  the  sec- 
ond Stuart  pretender  to  escape  after 
Culloden  thrilled  the  popular  imagi- 
nation a  century  and  three  quarters 
ago.  It  .is  probable  that  the  existence 
of  a  Scotch  settlement  in  North  Caro- 
lina drew  the  original  Ferguson  there. 
In  this  connection  it  may  be  stated 
as  an  interesting  circumstance  at 
least  that  when  Flora  MacDonaid  was 
arrested  for  aiding  Charles  Stuart  to 
escape  in  women's  clothing  she  was 
first  held  as  a  prisoner  on  a  ship 
commanded  by  a  Captain  Ferguson. 

Quite  recently  an  Irish  scholar  has 
made  the  claim  that  the  Fergusons 
of  Scotland  are  really  an  old  Irish 
stock  and.  that  therefore  Senator  La 
FoJette  Is  of  Irish  rather  than  Scotch 
blood.  In  an  elaborate  argument  this 
genealogical  historian  seeks  to  prove 
tliat  the  Fergusons  are  descendants 
Of  the  early  Irish  royal  family  of 
Fergus,  who  settled  in  Scotland  after 
one  of  the  early  legendary  wars  of 
that  country. 

Under  date  of  October  26,  1923,  this 
historian,  M.  J.  O'Kelly  of  Providence, 
11.  I.,  writes  in  part,  as  follows: 

"This  Fergus  was  prince  of  Tyrone 
(or  Tir  Owen,  meaning  Owen's  coun- 
try).   In  the  prime  of  his  manhood 


ert  soon  returned  to  Indiana  and 
brought  back  a  drove  of  horses  which 
he  sold  to  pioneers  in  the  new  home. 
The  poll  list  at  the  fall  election  in 
the  town  of  Primrose  in  1850  shows 
that  among  the  score  of  voters  were 
"W.  C.  Lafolet"  and  "Robert  Lafolet." 

When  Josiah  La  Follette  came  to 
Wisconsin  in  1850  his  family  consist- 
ed of  his  wife,  his  stepdaughter,  El- 
len Buchanan,  nine  years  old;  his 
son,  William  T„  three  years  old,  and 
a  son,  Marion,  an  infant.  They  came 
in  two  covered  wagons  and  a  covered 
top  buggy  drawn  by  horses.  Another 
brother  probably  accompanied  him. 
They  passed  through  or  by  the  then 
comparatively  small  city  of  Chicago 
and  many  streams  and  rivers  had  to 
be  forded  as  few  bridges  were  then 
in  existence  in  the  region  traversed. 

The  first  year  or  two  were  spent 
on  the1  farm  taken  up  by  one  of  the 
older  brothers  and  then  Josiah  bought 
a  farm  adjoining  that  of  Robert 
Spears,  the  first  settler  in  the  town, 
who  came  in  1844.  An  earlier  set- 
tler, a  brother-in-law  of  Spears,  had 
already  built  a  double  log  cabin,  half 
of  round  logs  and  half  of  hewn  logs, 
and  into  this  Josiah  and  his  family 
moved.  A  fine  spring  of  water  had 
determined  the  location  of  the  cabin. 
*    *  * 

Here  then  amid  crude  frontier  con- 
ditions, but  conditions  to  which  the 
La  Follette  biood  had  for  a  century 
adapted  itself,  the  family  took  up  its 
new  life.  Highways  were  almost  un- 
known; the  nearest  town  was  Madi- 
son, the  state  capital,  then  a  village. 
Money  was  practically  unknown, 
produce  in  barter  taking  its  place  for 
the  few  groceries  and  clothes  needed 
and  which  came  mainly  by  way  of 
Galena  and  the  lead  regions.  The  set- 
tlers lived  largeiy  on  game,  garden 
produce  and  miik. 

When  flour;  was  needed  the  settler 
would  go  td  some  more  prosperous 
neighbor  and  work,  taking  his  pay  in 
wheat.  / 

It  was  not  long  before  Josiah  La 
Follette  w|as  in  politics  in  his  new 
home.  In  the  spring  of  1852,  less 
than  two/ years  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  elected  town  clerk,  the  records 
of  the  t^wn  of  Primrose  showing  that 
"Josien  Lafolet"  received  all  of  the 
36  votejs  cast  by  the  41  electors  then 
in  the  ( township.  He  was  re-elected 
in  1853;  in  1854  he  was  elected  as- 
sessor! and  in  1855  he  became  chair- 
man,, put  died  before  he  had  served  a 
year.  * 

Being  ardent  abolitionists,  the  La 
Follette  brothers  were  among  the 
founders  of  the  new  republican  party 
in  Wisconsin.  In  this  connection  an 
incident  has  come  down  which  may 
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HOUSE   OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  June  20,  1926 
The  House  was  not  in  session  to-day.    Its  next  meeting  will  be  held  Monday,  June  21,  1926,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SENATE 

Sunday,  June  20,  1926 


NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record 
for  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty -ninth  Congress  will 
be  published  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  Congress.  It  is  requested 
that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches  withheld  for  re- 
vision, or  extension  of  remarks  as  authorized  by 
eithei-  House,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Printer  before  that  date,  so  as  to  insure  their  inser- 
tion in  the  permanent  edition  of  the  Record  for  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress. 

That  notice  of  this  action  be  printed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

GEORGE  H.  MOSES,  Chairman. 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  J.  Muir,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Thou  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  ^approach  Thy  throne  of 
grace  this  morning  recognizing  the  fact  that  Thou  dost  bound 
our  habitation  and  ordain  our  tenure  of  life.  At  this  time, 
with  the  fact  of  sorrow  facing  us  and  knowing  that  one  has 
passed  from  the  opportunities  and  the  services  in  this  body, 
we  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  those  who  mourn,  so 
that  it  may  be  understood  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  father- 
less and  the  widow's  husband  in  the  deepest  and  richest  sense. 

We  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  each  one  this  day.  Remember 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  the  deceased  in  all  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  this  Senate  in  its  duty. 

We  do  ask  our  Father  that  to  him  upon  whom  now  rests 
so  much  of  that  care,  there  may  be  given  wisdom  from  above, 
enabling  him  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  of  high 
integrity  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  which  may  come 
to  him. 

Hear  our  prayer  we  beseech  Thee.  Lead  us  onward  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Thy  mind  and  will  and  so  to  live 
that  when  the  last  milestone  is  passed  we  may  hear  the  "  Well 
done  "  of  the  gracious  Christ.   We  ask  in  His  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection  the  reading  of 
the  journal  will  be  dispensed  with  and  the  Journal  will  be 
approved. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES  ON  THE  LATE  SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE 

Mr.  LENROOT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  and  ask  for  their  adoption. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  254)  were  read  and  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  o'f 
Wisconsin. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
the  business  of  the  Senate  be  tiow  suspended  to  enable  his  associates 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  high  character  and  distinguished  public  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  communicate  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  LENROOT.  Mr.  President,  we  meet  to-day  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of 
his  day  and  generation,  of  one  who  had  his  devoted  followers 
by  thousands  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  born  at  Primrose,  Dane  County, 
Wis.,  June  14,  1855,  of  Scotch  Huguenot  stock.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879,  working 
his  way  through  college,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880. 
He  joined  the  Republican  Party,  and  early  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics.  The  first  elective  office  he  held  was  district 
attorney,  serving  from  1S80  to  1884.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  which  office  he  held  for  three  terms, 
from  1885  to  1891.  He  quickly  won  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  House,  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  framing  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  law.  In  1890  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  the 
general  Democratic  landslide  of  that  year,  and  this  was  the 
only  time  he  was  ever  defeated  in  a  general  or  primary  election. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Wisconsin  and  reelected 
in  1902  and  1904.  On  January  25,  1905,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to  succeed  the  late  Joseph 
V.  Quarles,  but  in  order  to  complete  certain  important  work  in 
Wisconsin  he  did  not  take  his  seat  until  January,  1906.  He 
served  in  this  body  continuously  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Washington  on  June  18,  1925. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  merest  outlines  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  careers  in  our  country's  history. 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  was  one  of  his  closest  personal 
and  political  friends.  During  all  of  his  service  as  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  I  was  very  closely  associated  with  him,  and 
also  for  some  years  after  he  became  a  Member  of  this  body, 
but  in  recent  years  because  of  differences  of  opinion  our 
paths  diverged,  and  we  became  political  opponents.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  speak  of  the  years  when  I  knew  him  best, 
and  others  will  speak  of  his  career  and  public  service  iu 
this  body. 
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La  Follettes  As  Pioneers 
of  Wisconsin  qu>  ^ 


BY  ALBERT  0.  BARTON 


Fort  it  quarter  of  a  century  the 
l.n    PollOttt-  ,  .1,  .1 

(u  i. ..ii. .n. i  before  n,.  |.,,.n.  ■  , 
urge  ugulu  led  to  ti  gonerul  move* 
....  in  uinoiik  them.  Their  cnlerprl*e 
led  I  hem  Into  llio  huslnasr,  ol  horse* 
rtlfllDK  .n"1  1  no  Intro  ii  notion  ol  bor  ■■ 
nmons  the.  pioneers.  U  In  niiIi)  that 
one  of  tin;  boys  or  ihe  family  waj 
buylnR  amt  ■  lllng  horse  on  his  own 
i ■  -  i  ii. i  ii .  nt  12  years  of  age.  Sen- 
ator Lu  Knllatte's  vnri\fr  fondness 
tot'  horses  unit  his  ability  (o  handle 
them  may  thus' bo  nn  Inherited  milt. 
Droves  of  horses  were  taken  by  this 
brothers  to  Illinois,  Ohio  uml  Wis- 
consin,   animals    being    bought  arid 

Irntcd   Into    MlBBlsatitiil    In    tlii'lr  i.p- 
■  they  heroine  exhibl- 


t  fair* 


:  It 


 i  ' 


Of  them  Hint  It  was  Q-.elc.ts  Id  oShihll 
against  liim  una  Hint  tP)  could  let  flO 
more  for  a  borne  than  uny  other  ninn. 

Among  their  Indiana  neighbors  wm« 
ii  Scotch-Irish  family  pained  Fcrgu- 
"ii  wllh  a  duugbter  Mury.  destined 
to  become  the  molher  of  ii  future  gov- 
ernor.' senator  and  presidential  can- 
didate. The  fulher  wun  of  North 
Carollnn  pioneer  stock.  Hi 


rly  i 


from,  Maryland,  also  of  e 

Following  I.,  bottle  of  fiillinkTi  in 
1746  there  was  a  Inrge  Scotch 
K-ration  to  North  Carolina,  among 
those  removing  there  [with  her  fam- 
ily) being  the  celebrated  flora  Muc- 
Donatd.  whose  purl  in  uldiug  the  aec- 
1'inl  Stuart  pretender  to  ciicape  utter 
CullodtD  'hrilled  the  popular  Imagi- 
nation a  century  and  lhrce,  quarters 
ago.    It. Is  probable  that  the  existence 


-ii,  i  Fergui 


Plot 


.  I  utu- 


i  MacDona.d  was 
arrested  for  aiding  Charles  Stuart  to 
escape  in  women's  clothing  she  was 
first  held  un  n  prisoner  on  a  ehlp 
cntuaudad  by  a  Captain  Ferfnison. 

Quite  recently  an  Irish  srholar  has 
made  the  claim  that  the  Ferguson* 
»f  Scotland  are  really  an  old  Irish 
mock  and  that  therefore  Senator  Lu 
Fo.loi.te  1.,  of  Irish  rather  thuli  S.-oleii 
blood.  In  un  elaborate  argument  this 
KeniAloKlr.il  hlstoriun  s«ek*  to  prove 
Hial  the  Fergus  on*,  are  desc-ndunit 
of  the  early  Irian  royal  family  uf 
Fergus,  who  settled  In  Bootland  utter 
I  early  legendary  wars  of 


I'm 


ilry. 


1L 


pa 


»  i.l.  o 


'This  Fargna  was  prince  of  Tyi__ 
(or  Tir  Owen,   >  Uwen  coun- 
try). In  iha  prime  of  bin  manhood 
be  .-ol  Int..  Scot  land  lo  ..  M>ixl  King 

Lourn,  who  WU  much  oppressed  by 
his  enemies.  Hie  Plets.  who  wore  vao- 
Qii^hrd  by  Fergus  and  his  forcee,  ho 
Hint  th'.y  wore  glad  to  accept  peac" 
Upon  the  ■.!,.!>..-. ..r  ■  own  condition* 
t)n  the  death  of  King  Loam.  Fergus 
*«  chosen  king.  He  m  the  Mm 
;  of  n. I  Scotland  of  the  Mil, -Inn 


The 


plentiful  mid  popular  in  Ireland,  espe- 
cially In  Ulster. 

"Senator  l.n  Foltetto's  ancestry  Is 
a  nohle  one.  French  and  Irish,  some- 
thing to  bo  proud  of.  Wu  regard  the 
Scotch  people  as  our  cousins  und  it 
we  were  not  Irish  our  next  choice 
would  be  to  bo  Scotch."  ' 

Tltaro  urv  many  Fergusons  In  In- 
diana, and  life  tumlly  tradition  Is  Hint 
the  original  arfcestor  of  the  family 
WU  one  John  Ferguson,  win.  0UI6 
from  Jreluml  to  North  Curollna  IOHU* 
time  before  the  Revolution.  He  also 
nerved  In  the  Revolution,  ami  later 
removed  U»  Indiana,  where  be  died  and 
was  buried,  bit  the  original  irfonu- 
ment  to  him  lias  long  since  disap- 
peared. He  also  had  a  son.  John 
Ferguson,  horn  in  North  enroll  an 
about  17T6  who  (atcr  came  to  In- 
diana and  died  In  1862.  It  was  bis 
dfl  lighter  Mary,  who  became  the 
mother  of  Senator  La  Follotte. 

Mary  Ferguson  was  born  Nov.  2. 
lilt.  She  and  Joaluh  La  Foll.  tte,  ion 
Ol  Jesse,  and  a  yeur  oldur  than  her- 
self, had  been  lovers  almost  from 
ihlldhood,  but  when  she  refused  lo 
marry  him  because  of  her  youth  he 
returned  about  1S36  or  '3*.  to  his 
Hardin  connty  relatives  In  Kentucky 
whore  he  remained  for  a  number  of 
years,  (n  the  meantime  Mary  Fer- 
Kiison  was  married  in  Islo  lo  one 
AtmandiT  Iliirhnnun.  Tin-  following 
yeur  he  was  killed  at  a  burn  raising 
leaving  a  daughter,  Ellen,  Inter  Mrs. 
D,  II.  Eaxtmnn.  who  died  In  Iowa  a 
year  or  tWO  ,>:■>  Like  the  true  lover, 
JoMlob  I. »  Folle(t»  then  returned  to 
Indiana  und  married  his.  now  widowed 
old  Hweethiurl.  In  lalC.  Two  of  his 
slatora  also  married  brothers  of 
Mury  Fergu. 


Ilei 


ton 


luoiight  hack  a  drove  of  horses  which 
he  sold  to  pioneers  In  the  new  home. 
The  pol]  list  at  the  fall  niectlon  In 
the  town  or  Primrose  In  lbfio  shows 
that  among  the  score  of  voters  were 
"W.  C  Lutolet"  hihI  "llobert  I.tifolot." 
When  .losluh  Lu  Follettc  eamo  In 


len  Buchanan,  nine  years  old;  his 
sou,  William  T.,  three  years  old.  and 
a  son,  Marlon,  an  infant.  Thoy  e 
In  two  covered  wagons  und  a  covered 
lop  buggy  drnwn  by  horses.  Another 
brother  probably  accompanied 
They  passed  through  or  by  tbn 
comparatively  small  city  of  Chicago 
and  many  streams  ami  rivers  ha 
be  forded  nn  few  bridges  were  then 
lu  existence  in  the  region  traversed, 
The  first  year  or  two  were  spent 
on  the  f  ii  mi  taken  up  by  one  of 
older  brothers  and  then  Joslnb  bought 
a  farm  adjoining  that  of  Rober 
Spoors,  the  first  settler  In  the  lowi 
who  came  In  1S4 1.  An  earlier  sel 
Her.  a  brother-in-law  of  Spears,  had 
already  built  n  double  Inc  cabin,  bulf 
of  round  logs  and  half  of  hewn  logs, 
and  Into  this  Joslah  and  bis  family 
moved.  A  fine  spring  of  water  had 
determined  the  location  of  the  cabin 

^  Here  then  amid  crude  frontier  co 

La  Follotte  b.ood  hud  for  u  ccntu 
adapted  Itself,  the  family  look  up  I 
new  life.  Highways  were  almost  ui 
known;  the  nearest  town  was  Madl- 

Money     was     practlcully  unknown, 
produce  lu  barter  taking  Its  place 
the  few  groceries  and  clothes  needed 
and   which  cume  mainly  by  way 
lead  regions.   The  s 
ge.y  on  game,  garden 


tiers  lived  Ii 
produce  and 
When  floui 


needed  the  sei 
would  go  tnf  some  more  prosperous 
neighbor  in  I  work,  taking  his  pay  In 

It  was  llot  Ion*  baffle  Joslon  La 
Follctte  Was  in  politics  In  his 
home.  In  the  spring  of  W£.  less 
than  two,'  years  after  his  arrival,  be, 
wns  elected  town  clerk,  the  records 
of  (he  Ultra  of  Primrose  stowing  that 
"Joslon'  Lufolet"  received  nil  of  the 
36  void's  v» st  by  tb»  41  electors  then 
In  thej  township.  He  was  re-elected 
In  18511;  In  1*H  be  wiui  elected  i 
sessor/snd  In  1S&G  he  became  chn 
man..  Inn  31  ad  before  he  had  servei 


oiVt*  uf  t 


.Ml. 


republic. 


La 


party 


In  Wisconsin. 

Incident  haa  come  down  which  may 

I..  jrt  rtjpdaUngr    On  March  1J.  HI&6, 
a  sou  had  been  born  In  Primrose  to 
Mr  ;ind  Mrs.  HarvV  ,Y[.  La  FolHtle. 
On  May  22,  the  same  year,  o.  curred 
the  sissnuli  In  the  i 
DnlUM  Blatea  Senator  Charles  Sum- 
ner fly  Preston  S,  Brooks  of  South 
Carolina.    Some  days  after  this  ev, 
La    Folletie  appeared 
;  at  ble  brother's  home  i 
skcil^blm  if  he  had  settled  on  a  nu 
for  his  son.    The  falher  repliei 
he  tiold  not.    "Then  I    ' " 
to  ciJI  him  Charles 
William,  and  he  related  th»  story  of 
the  at  lark  of  which  he  had  read  in 
his  weekly   paper.    Harvey  Lu  Fol- 
lette  also  thought  well  of  1 


Ik. i  .■(.,,. 


i  you  ought 


Med  t 


■  i  harlpH  Sumnsr 


too  ..f  Cht, 


William  Thomas  La 
toi  an  unci,.,  who  bud  In  turn  lto«n 
named  for  one  of  hln  tuther'n  mtllilu 
comrades,  and  also  their  son,  .Mm  Ion, 
who  was  to  die  In  infancy  after  tho 
family  removed  to  Wisconsin. 

lust  a-  Hie  nous  of  Joseph  Lu  Fo!- 
Icttv  had  emigrated  practically  In  a 
body,  with  Hi.  li  .  families,  from  Ken- 
tucky lo  Indluna  In  the  latter  'S0».  so 
In  His  latter  Mils  the  sous  of  Jessr 
La  Folletie  look'  up  ths  trail  lu  a 
new  frontier,  this  lime  going  north* 
ward  Into  Wisconsin,  then  Just  ad- 
mitted n*  n  state.    Jesse  Ln  Toilette. 

by  Ihe  way,  hud  dlr-il  on  Hi.,  ludli  

fanfl  in  INI,'.,  There  were  a  hu  f 
doiaa  brothora,  William  T.,  Klbnnnn 
W„  Itobort  It,  'oslnti,  Wnrrrn  c  .  iitid 
llarvay  M.  All  but  Iwo.  Joalab  and 
ilnrvey.  were  baclielora. 

'I'hey  rirjoJly  lattleil  rtinmiK  the  un- 
KlOOlAd  hllli  In  the  township  of 
Prtmroga,  about  20  mile*  loulbvail 
of  Mudlson,  Ihe  capital  or  th.<  aawly 
t.inde  state.  Onn  of  tba  plfUr  broth.' 
era,  Warren  C.*, and  probnblv  Klliunun 
end  llobert  had  preceded  the  others 
end  prepared  lbs  way  for  I  hem  Hob 


BARABOO  NEWS 

B AHA  BOO— Announcement  has 
been  made  here  of  the  marring^ 
of  Grant  Wnddell  and  Miss  Mable 
Coman,  both  of  Baraboo,  In  nockfor/f. 
on  Suturdny. 

Application  for  a  marrlsge  llcente 
him  hrpn  filed  with  County  Ckrk 
Nellie  Sceales  by  Arthur  J.  Noonun. 
Madison,  and  Miss  Dorothy  A 
Baraboo. 

Oeorge  W.  Turner,  son  of  Mr  and 
Mr*  .Iannis  Turner,  and  Mrs  Rebe 
Burton  Huight,  daughter  of  Mr  1 
Mis  Tbomns  Burton,  both  ol  Boruf 
were  married  at  the  Advent  Christian 
parsonage  on    (faturduy    evening  , 
elRln  o'clock,  the  I'ev.  K.  tl  Coonti  of. 
ticiallng.   The  couple  was  utlet 
Mr.  and  Mrs  Henry  Mueller,    Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Turner  will  ronlde  at  US  Hni 

avenue,  tills  city. 

The  Itev  A  C  Bender  of  Clarno. 
Wis  .  and  the  Rev  \V  K.  Laubeusteln, 
ArlliiRton.  are  In  the  city  this  week 
In  conduct  special  evaligellstlcal  ser- 
vices nt  the  Bvangelical  church 

Herbert  H.  (irubb  of  llaraboo  took 
■leOOd  Place  In  the  fitly  mile  quaiil- 
cuiion  race  in  the  evnnts  at  Cedar- 
burr;.  Wis.,  on  SunrtHy.  This  race 
was  to  determine  Hie  holder  of  tlm 
Wisconsin  half  mile  dirt  track  cham- 

Hnrutioo  to  witness  the  ruces  wore 
Mr.  und  Mrs.  F„  C.  Drum,  Mr  and  Mr-: 
(>i"irge  Olson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jaftte* 
Ryan.  Mre.  H.  II.  Orubb.  Miss  Lillian 
Kiimelman.  Miss  Ixils  Blege,  William 
Itiidtke,  unt]  Robert  Brethuuer. 

U<r«y  C.  Sear,  eldest  son  of  Mr.  and 
Ura.  J.  H.  Hear,  has  left  for  a  tav- 
erul  weeks'  stuy  wllh  friends  In  tho 

n.  S.  Dake  Is  at  St.  Mory's-ning- 
llng  hospital,  suffering  from  blooO 
poisoning  In  his  leg. 

V.  8.     Pease  haa  bcou  colled 
Hillsdale,  Mich.,  by  the  death  of  1 
only  brolher,  who  hud  beet)  In  falling 
heulth. 

Mr  and  Mr*.  Young,  Sunk  Prairie, 
uml  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hyer  uml  Mr-  Fid 
Schu bring,  Be rnh on,  motored 
roy  on  Sunday  tor  u  visit  ui  Hie  It... 
llyrr  home.  Mrs,  Hyer  will  sper 
tragh  »i'ii  her  son. 

Mrs.  Harold  Mason  uml  sou  Junto 
nf  Jefferson  have  gDIM  to  Cnluit.h 
10  spend  a  week  with  rotlttrei  tfl 
ipindjna  a  week  wllh  Burubou  rrlen  ' 

If  N.  Taylor  oT  llelroll  spent 
 I.  .ml  ui  Hin  home  of  Mr  nud  .' 
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HOUSE   OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  June  20,  1926 
The  House  was  not  in  session  to-day.    Its  nest  meeting  will  be  held  Monday,  June  21,  1926,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


SEHATE 

Sunday,  June  20,  1926 


NOTICE 

The  last  issue  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record 
for  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress  will 
be  published  not  later  than  ten  days  after  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  Congress.  It  is  requested 
that  copy  and  proofs  of  speeches  withheld  for  re- 
vision, or  extension  of  remarks  as  authorized  by 
either  House,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Printer  before  that  date,  so  as  to  insure  their  inser- 
tion in  the  permanent  edition  of  the  Record  for  the 
first  session  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Congress. 

That  notice  of  this  ,  action  be  printed  on  the  first 
page  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  during  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

By  order  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

GEORGE  H.  MOSES,  Chairman. 


The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  J.  Muir,  D.  D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Thou  God  and  Father  of  us  all,  we  ^approach  Thy  throne  of 
grace  this  morning  recognizing  the  fact  that  Thou  dost  bound 
our  habitation  and  ordain  our  tenure  of  life.  At  this  time, 
with  the  fact  of  sorrow  facing  us  and  knowing  that  one  has 
passed  from  the  opportunities  and  the  services  in  this  body, 
we  pray  that  Thy  blessing  may  be  upon  those  who  mourn,  so 
that  it  may  be  understood  that  God  is  the  Father  of  the  father- 
less and  the  widow's  husband  in  the  deepest  and  richest  sense. 

We  pray  Thy  blessing  upon  each  one  this  day.  Remember 
those  who  have  been  associated  with  the  deceased  in  all  privi- 
leges and  responsibilities  of  this  Senate  in  its  duty. 

We  do  ask  our  Father  that  to  him  upon  whom  now  rests 
so  much  of  that  care,  there  may  be  given  wisdom  from  above, 
enabling  him  to  follow  in  the  paths  of  rectitude  and  of  high 
integrity  in  the  performance  of  all  the  duties  which  may  come 
to  him. 

Hear  our  prayer  we  beseech  Thee.  Lead  us  onward  to  a 
better  understanding  of  Thy  mind  and  will  and  so  to  live 
that  when  the  last  milestone  is  passed  we  may  hear  the  "  Well 
done  "  of  the  gracious  Christ.   We  ask  in  His  name.  Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL.  _ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection  the  reading  of 
the  journal  will  be  dispensed  with  and  the  Journal  will  be 
approved. 


MEMORIAL  ADDRESSES  ON  THE  LATE  SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE 

Mr.  LENROOT.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  and  ask  for  their  adoption. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  resolu- 
tions. 

The  resolutions  (S.  Res.  254)  were  read  and  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  as  follows  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  o'f 
Wisconsin. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased 
the  business  of  the  Senate  be  'now  suspended  to  enable  his  associates 
to  pay  tribute  to  his  high  character  and  distinguished  public  service. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  communicate  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  LENROOT.  Mr.  President,  we  meet  to-day  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  one  of  the  outstanding  men  of 
his  day  and  generation,  of  one  who  had  his  devoted  followers 
by  thousands  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  born  at  Primrose,  Dane  County, 
Wis.,  June  14,  1855,  of  Scotch  Huguenot  stock.  He  grad- 
uated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879,  working 
his  way  through  college,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880. 
He  joined  the  Republican  Party,  and  early  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  politics.  The  first  elective  office  he  held  was  district 
attorney,  serving  from  1S80  to  1884.  In  the  fall  of  1884  he 
was  elected  to  Congress,  which  office  he  held  for  three  terms, 
from  1885  to  1891.  He  quickly  won  a  place  of  prominence  in 
the  House,  was  a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  framing  of  the  McKinley 
tariff  law.  In  1890  he  was  defeated  for  reelection  in  the 
general  Democratic  landslide  of  that  year,  and  this  was  the 
only  time  he  was  ever  defeated  in  a  general  or  primary  election. 

In  1900  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Wisconsin  and  reelected 
in  1902  and  1904.  On  January  25,  1905,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Wisconsin  Legislature  to  succeed  the  late  Joseph 
V.  Quarles,  but  in  order  to  complete  certain  important  work  in 
Wisconsin  he  did  not  take  his  seat  until  January,  1906.  He 
served  in  this  body  continuously  from  that  time  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  Washington  on  June  18,  1925. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  the  merest  outlines  of  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  careers  in  our  country's  history. 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  was  one  of  his  closest  personal 
and  political  friends.  During  all  of  his  service  as  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  I  was  very  closely  associated  with  him,  and 
also  for  some  years  after  he  became  a  Member  of  this  body, 
but  in  recent  years  because  of  differences  of  opinion  our 
paths  diverged,  and  we  became  political  opponents.  For  that 
reason,  I  would  speak  of  the  years  when  I  knew  him  best, 
and  others  will  speak  of  his  career  and  public  service  iu 
this  body. 
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I  have  never  known  a  more  industrious  man,  a  man  who 
so  gave^  his  every  though*  and  activity  to  public  matters. 
Hie  was  always  hungry  for  lads  and  went  to  the  bottom  of 
every  question -with  w  hich  he  had  to  do.  Keen  and  thorough, 
he  was  always  prepared  on  every  subject  which  he  discussed. 
For  ma  ay  years  the  government  of  Wisconsin  had  been  con- 
trolled by  the  railroad  and  allied  interests.  He  fought  them 
and  took  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin  the  question  of  whether 
they  would  control  their  own  government.  To  help  insure 
this  he  favored  a  primary  election  law,  taxation  of  railroads 
upon  an  equality  with  private  property,  and  regulation  of  rail- 
roads and  other  public  utilities. 

Defeated  in  these  reforms  during  his  first  term,  he  again  went 
to  the  people,  and  during  his  second  term  as  governor 
secured  a  primary  election  law  and  an  ad  valorem  railroad 
taxation  bill.  He  failed,  however,  in  securing  railroad  regula- 
tion, and  for  the  third  time  went  to  the  people  and  during  his 
third  term  as  governor  secured  the  enactment  of  a  railroad 
commission  law  which  was  afterwards  adopted  in  all  its 
essentials  by  many  other  States.  Before  he  took  his  seat  in 
this  body  he  had  secured  the  enactment  of  all  the  important 
measures  for  which  he  had  fought  in  three  campaigns  in 
Wisconsin. 

To  advocate  these  measures  then  was  looked  upon  as  radical, 
but  is  looked  upon  as  conservative  now.  However  much  I 
have  disagreed  with  him  in  later  years,  I  have  never  hesitated 
to  testify  to  the  great  good  he  wrought  in  Wisconsin  during 
these  pioneering  years  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

As  I  have  said,  others  more  in  accord  with  his  later  views 
than  I  will  speak  of  his  career  in  this  body.  1  have  only  this 
to  say,  that  no  Senator  has  failed  to  recognize  his  great  ability, 
his  power  in  debate,  his  devotion  to  any  cause  which  he 
espoused. 

I  would  speak  briefly  of  his  family  life.  For  many  years 
I  was  an  intimate  family  friend.  I  had  opportunity  to  know 
him  as  husband  and  father,  as  did  but  few  outside  of  his 
family  circle.  It  was  an  ideal  home,  filled  with  love  and 
affection.  The  entire  family  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
things  that  filled  his  life,  and  there  was  always  the  greatest 
harmony  in  their  family  life. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  for  every  citizen  to  render  some 
service  to  his  country  during  his  life.  The  example  of  an 
ideal  American  home  is  one  of  the  most  important.  This 
Senator  La  Follette  had.  It  is  possible  for  every  man  to 
live  a  life  of  integrity.  This  Senator  La  Follette  did.  It 
does  not  need  rare  endowment  to  do  these  things,  but  it  does 
require  character,  and  sense  of  obligation,  and  these  we  all  can 
possess  if  we  will. 

In  addition  to  these,  Senator  La  Follette  was  endowed  with 
an  indomitable  will,  with  undefatigable  industry,  great  ability 
and  the  power  to  persuade  his  fellowmen. 

The  public  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  was  evidenced  by  the 
mourning  at  his  death.  '"The  tongue  of  the  critic  was  stilled; 
the  pen  of  his  foe  no  longer  wrote  words  of  denunciation,  but 
instead  wrote  words  of  tribute  to  his  worth. 

The  funeral  train  which  carried  him  from  here  to  Madison 
was  met  by  sympathizing  crowds  at  every  stop.  The  impres- 
sive funeral  ceremonies  at  the  capitol  at  Madison,  the  march 
to  the  cemetery,  and  the  last  rites  at  the  grave  will  never  he 
forgotten  by  the  thousands  who  witnessed  them. 

His  devoted  followers  and  former  foes  alike  keenly  realized 
that  a  mighty  oak  had  fallen,  that  a  great  man  was  dead — but 
his  life  had  become  a  part  of  the  history  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  these  proceedings  the  funeral 
sermon  delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  E.  Haydon,  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  School  of  Divinity  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
at  the  ceremonies  in  the  capitol,  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  funeral  sermon  is  as  follows : 

FUNERAL  SERMON 

(By  Rev.  A.  E.  Haydon) 

Wc  are  gathered  to  say  farewell.  Into  this  crowded  moment  come 
flocking  memories  that  stir  the  heart  and  still  the  voice.  So  long  his 
torch  has  beckoned  to  us  from  the  horizon's  rim ;  so  fong  the  courage 
of  his  faith  has  heartened  us.  America  needs  him  yet.  Round  about 
him  were  twined  the  hopes  of  millions  of  the  intellectuals,  of  the  youth, 
of  the  workers.  Our  leader  has  fallen.  We  must  say  farewell.  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette  we  shall  always  remember. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  the  emhattled  prophet  of  the  new  democ- 
racy, a  democracy  directed  by  intelligence  and  organized  to  guarantee 
an  opportunity  for  full  and  beautiful  life  to  every  child  of  man.  His 
voise  was  the  voice  of  humanism  in  politics.    The  drift  of  the  cen- 


turies hns  swept  away  the  old  forms,  the  tribal  chieftain,  the  tyrant 
priest,  the  absolute  king.  The  aristocracies  of  blood  have  passed.  In 
this  new  age  of  industry  and  science  mankind,  the  world  over,  is  face 
to  face  with  a  new  tyranny — the  tyranny  of  economic  power  without 
the  saving  graces  and  the  refining  culture  of  the  aristocracies  of  old. 
Confronted  with  this  new  civilization — soulless,  material,  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette  dedicated  himself  to  the  principle  that  govern- 
ment should  be  the  guardian  and  servant  of  the  life  of  all  the  people. 
He  gave  himself  to  the  ideal  that  statecraft  should  be  the  intelligent 
instrument  for  social  amelioration.  He  pointed  to  the  new  cooperating  , 
democracy  of  intelligence  and  heart.  He  was  therefore  above  the 
battle  of  faction  and  party.  He  said,  "  I  favor  equal  and  exact 
justice  to  each  individual  and,  to  every  entrant,  yielding  neither  to 
clamor  on  the  one  hand  nor  being  swerved  from  the  straight  course  by 
an  interest  on  the  other."  He  battled  for  the  saving  of  the  values  of 
life  ;  he  toiled  at  the  solution  of  problems,  the  righting  of  wrongs,  the 
removal  of  injustice  ;  and  his  instrument  was  intelligence  burning  with 
a  white  light  in  analysis  and  accumulation  of  facts.  He  found  him- 
self constantly  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  of  the  weak,  of  the 
worker — battling  for  those  in  whose  face  the  door  of  opportunity  was 
being  closed  in  this  land  once  free.  He  was  forced  to  challenge  special, 
privilege  in  every  form  and  sphere.  He  became  the  champion  of  the 
weak  against  the  arrogance  of  wealth  and  power.  Fearless,  incor- 
ruptible, his  head  above  the  murk  and  miasma  of  selfishness  and 
greed,  his  feet  firmly  planted  in  the  thickness  of  fact,  he  toiled  to  make 
government  the  servant  of  human  values  ;  and  when  that  day  dawns, 
as  it  will  surely  dawn,  when  social  organization  will  center  about  the 
higher  values  of  life,  when  property  will  be  less  than  humanity,  when 
wealth  will  be  the  commonweal,  when  the  path  of  free  opportunity 
will  beckon  to  every  eager  youth,  then  men  will  remember  that 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette  carried  the  torch  down  that  path  and 
trod  that  way  before  them. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  one  who  in  a  cynical  age  loved  and 
kept  the  faith  in  humble  men  and  -women.  He  was  always  ready  to 
trust  the  people,  if  you  could  give  them  the  facts.  It  is  not  an  accident 
that  he  should  have  stressed  investigation,  that  he  should  have  made 
the  discovery  of  facts  central  and  fundamental,  that  statistics  could 
upon  his  lips  become  eloquence  ;  but  it  was  his  human  heart  which  kept 
him  close  to  the  life  problems  of  the  folk.  It  was  his  love  of  them  of 
that  class  to  which  most  of  us  belong — the  plain  people — that  made  him 
the  champion  of  opportunity  for  the  folk.  He  loved  because  he  under- 
stood ;  he  knew  the  hardness  and  anguish  of  the  toll  of  the  nameless 
ones  ;  it  was  love  of  them  which  held  him  and  supported  him  ;  it  was 
that  which  was  the  guiding,  controlling  potency  and  motive  power  of 
his  life.  It  was  because  he  saw  that  love  and  friendship  and  homely 
loyalty,  the  devotion  of  friend  to  friend  and  worker  to  worker — that 
these  human  relationships  were  the  greatest  thing  in  all  the  world, 
greater  than  power,  greater  than  kingship,  greater  than  nobility.  It 
was  for  them  and  his  love  for  these  homely  things  that  he  was  so  eager 
to  throw  open  the  doors  to  joyous  life  to  all  earth's  lowly  ones.  And 
to-day — to-day,  among  those  who  are  bowed  with  tear-dimmed  eyes,  the 
vast  number  is  made  up  of  workers,  the  seamen,  the  toilers,  men  upon 
whose  face  are  "lines,  men  with  hard  hands,  men  marked  by  the  scars 
of  old  wars  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  bound  the  love  of  these  people  around 
about  him  is  perhaps  the  noblest  tribute  of  all. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  a  leader  of  dauntless  courage.  Always 
the  prophet  must  suffer  ;  always  the  people  have  been  slow  to  appreciate 
and  understand  men  who  make  of  themselves  the  spear-point  of  a  new 
era  ;  always  he  who  challenges  special  privileges  and  special  privilege 
in  high  place  must  be  ready  to  suffer.  When  the  Christs  died  upon 
the  barricades  ;  when  searchers  after  truth  quietly,  with  smiling  face, 
drank  the  hemlock  in  the  prison  cell ;  when  prophetic  souls,  loving 
their  fellows,  hurled  themselves  recklessly  to  death  in  a  cause,  the  flame 
of  the  human  spirit  burned  most  brilliantly.  In  his  case  it  may  be 
said,  "  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest ;  the  loving  are  the  daring." 

Into  his  soul  the  iron  was  driven  many  times.  In  those  terrible 
days  of  war  madness,  when  the  minds  of  men  w«re  befogged,  when 
the  fires  of  persecution  were  lit,  it  was  then  that  he  stood  true — then 
that  he  lived  an  episode  the  most  brilliant  of  all  the  epic  of  his  life. 
It  was  then  that  he  strode  into  his  place  among  the  greatest  of  Ameri- 
ca's sons.  With  quiet  courage  he  stood  forsaken,  even  as  the  lowly 
Galilean  was  forsaken  in  those  old  far-gone  days  ;  forsaken,  though  his 
heart  reached  out  to  lay  hold  of  the  masses  of  the  common  people 
whom  he  served ;  forsaken  even  by  those*for  whom  he  was  giving  his 
life.  Almost  alone,  he  held  his  vision  true.  With  calm  heart,  with 
unshaken  poise,  with  resolute  will,  he  kept  the  faith  ;  and,  best  of  all, 
he  kept  his  faith  in  us.  That  love  which  bound  him  to  his  people 
and  to  his  neighbors  still' supported  him;  he  trusted  us  yet.  It  ia 
almost  heartbreaking  to  think  that  we  could  ever  have  left  him  alone. 
But  he  won ;  he  lived  to  see  his  friends — his  people  whom  he  was 
sure  would  understand  when  they  knew — give  him  Vindication  at  the 
last.  The  flame  of  his  spirit  has  passed,  but  the  memory  of  that  mag- 
nificent courage,  standing  loyally  in  the  face  of  loneliness  and  isolation, 
will  remain  as  a  challenge  to  youth  in  America  down  all  the  future 
years. 
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Wo  shall  remember  mm.  He  lias  built  himself  into  the  life  of 
America  ;  he  has  built  himself  eternally  into  the  structure  of  the  world. 
Iu  those  far,  deep  cosmic  spaces  where  stars  go  wandering  in  loneli- 
ness, tip-toeing  in  the  silence,  this  little  earth — this  tiny  little  planet — 
swings  forgotten;  and  yet,  here- on  this  lowly  plane  the  human  spirit 
has  dared  to  dream  of  the  possibility  of  carving  out  a  home,  of  build- 
ing a  civilization  in  which  the  beauty  of  the  human  spirit  may  find 
fulfillment.  Among  those  who  are  the  glory  of  our  humanity  we  count 
these  great  souls — men  who  said  "  Yea  "  to  life  :  men  who  lived  the 
joy,  the  bitterness,  the  anguish,  the  pain  of  living,  and  could  give 
themselves  to  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  world  to  make  it  ove^  into 
a  place  for  human  joy  and  beauty  and  the  glory  of  life.  He  gone. 
He  was  one  of  those  great  souls  who  has  made  the  planet  different  and 
better  ;  one  of  those  great  spirits  who  has  turned  the  current  in  the 
direction  of  the  ideal  dreamed  by  all  the  prophets  of  the  ages. 

We  must  say  farewell,  but  we  shall  always  remember  him.  We 
may  do  more.  We  may  give  him  earthly  immortality  in  our  lives. 
The  old  enemies  against  whom  he  fought  still  are  in  the  field ;  the 
causes  which  he  championed  still  call  for  battling,  heroic  hearts.  The 
future  democracy-of  which  he  dreamed  still  is  to  win.  To  be  true  to 
his  vision,  as  he  was  true ;  to  stand  loyal  and  steady  in  the  ranks 
until  we  have  won  a  full,  free  opportunity  for  the  satisfying  life  for 
every  child  of  man — that  will  be  to  remember  him  truly.  And  here — 
here  in  his  presence  still,  we  may  with  bowed  heads  and  quiet  courage 
dedicate  ourselves  to  that  sublime  and  splendid  task.  We  say  fare- 
well, but  we  shall  always  remember  him.  Let  us  rise  and  sing 
"America." 

("America  "  sung  by  audience.) 

Benediction  :  To  lie  true  to  the  vision  of  him,  to  stand  in  the  full 
blaze  of  the  open  day,  searching,  iiuding,  and  ready  to  die  in  the  path 
of  the  ideal — -this  we  pray  may  be  our  opportunity,  this  may  we  give 
in  loyalty  to  our  memory  of  him.  Amen. 

Mr.  ROBINSON  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  President,  where  public 
opinion  fashions  political  institutions  there  is  a  tendency  to 
form  three  political  parties :  Conservatives,  liberals,  and  radi- 
cals. Iu  American  political  history  we  have  known  Federalist, 
Whig,  Democrat.  Republican,  Know  Nothing,  Independent, 
Union  Labor,  Populist,  Farmer-Labor,  Prohibitionist  political 
parties,  and  perhaps  some  others.  But  when  the  doctrines  and 
purposes  of  these  various  organizations  are  analyzed  they  all 
fall  into  the  group  which  supports  the  existing  order,  the  con- 
servatives, or  that  which  proposes  reforms,  the  liberals,  or  that 
organization  which  advocates  the  most  extreme  or  progressive 
measures. 

The  distinction  has  not  always  been  clear  and  entirely  free 
from  confusion.  The  tendency  has  been  notable  for  the  con- 
servative and  liberal  parties  to  absorb  the  radical  elements 
by  the  gradual  modification  of  their  policies  and  teachings  so  as 
to  comprehend  those  reforms  which  the  test  of  time  and  experi- 
ence have  justified.  Students  recognize  the  truth  that  funda- 
mental political  problems  change  less  frequently  with  the 
passing  of  time  than  men  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking.  New 
conditions  often  bring  back  into  prominence  under  different 
names  old  factional,  sectional  and  class  alignments  in  politics. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  political  parties,  however  often  their 
names  may  be  changed,  may  always  with  more  or  less  propriety 
be  designated  as  conservative,  liberal,  or  radical. 

SENATOR  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE  A  LEADER  OF  THE  RADICALS 

Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  a  leader  of  the  radicals 
in  political  thought  throughout  the  lifetime  of  a  generation. 
His  leadership  was  both  local  and  national.  In  a  marked 
degree  the  educational,  industrial,  and  political  institutions  of 
Wisconsin  were  influenced,  not  to  say  dominated,  by  his  per- 
sonality and  his  opinions  throughout  40  years.  During  the 
greater  portion  of  this  time  he  was  the  foremost  advocate  of 
revolutionary  changes  in  the  administration  of  the  National 
Government — the  real  leader  of  the  progressive  element  and 
movement  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  never  an  hour  after  Senator  La  Follette  became 
a  Member  of  this  body  that  he  felt  satisfied  with  existing  con- 
ditions. He  always  pressed  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  reforms 
both  in  the  law  and  in  its  execution.  No  other  statesman  of 
his  time  more  fearlessly  challenged  opposition  or  evinced  a 
more  unyielding  and  uncompromising  spirit.  The  outstanding 
characteristic  of  his  labors  was  the  relentlessness  with  which 
he '  waged  war  on  monopoly  and  special  privilege.  He  wit- 
nessed with  disgust  and  resentment  the  formation  of  trusts  in 
almost  every  sphere  of  industry.  He  anticipated  peril  to  the 
liberties,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  people  because  of  the 
development  of  gigantic  corporations,  which  during  the  last  50 
years  have  sought  to  dominate  the  production  and  distribution 
of  the  necessities  of  life.  His  opposition  to  monopolies  resulted 
from  a  sympathy  for  the  masses  and  a  desire  to  preserve  and 
safeguard  the  rights  of  the  public.    It  is  doubtful  whether  his 


long  public  record  reveals  a  single  instance  in  which  he  forgot 
or  overlooked  the  general  welfare.  His  critics  must  do  his 
memory  the  honor  to  admit  that  Senator  La  Follette  stead- 
fastly sought  his  reward  by  constant  and  unfaltering  service 
to  the  masses.  One  might  reject  his  principles — all  conserva- 
tives and  many  who  regard  themselves*  as  liberals  did  reject 
them — but  no  one  could  question  his  sincerity  or  his  con- 
sistency. 

SENATOR   LA   FOLLETTE   AGAINST   OUR   ENGAGING    IN    THE    WORLD  WAR 

Senator  La  Follette  did  not  sympathize  with  the  action  of 
the  United  States  in  entering  the  World  War.  He  resisted 
the  passage  of  the  armed  neutrality  act.  His  addresses  in 
criticism  of  President  Wilson's  policies  aroused  bitter  resent- 
ment and  denunciation.  He  was  inflexible.  Even  public  cen- 
sure did  not  move  him  to  a  change  of  attitude.  No  other  Ameri- 
can, prominent  in  public  life,  who  took  a  similar  position 
survived  politically.  But  Senator  La  Follette  outlived  what- 
ever unpopularity  resulted  from  his  opposition  to  our  entry  into 
the  war  and  was  perhaps  more  popular  in  Wisconsin  when 
called  by  death  than  at  any  other  period  of  his  career.  He 
faced  social  and  political  ostracism  rather  than  profess  opin- 
ions which  he  did  not  entertain.  Thousands  who  could  not 
tolerate,  -  much  less  approve  his  open  oposition  to  the  Govern- 
ment's vfav  policy,  voted  for  him  in  1924,  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  a  tribute  which  the  American  people 
have  rarely  paid  to  a  public  man. 

THE  LEGISLATOR 

Senator  La  Follette  was  a  legislator  of  broad  experience  and 
rare  ability.  He  was  distinguished  by  a  readiness  to  essay 
the  difficult.  This  of  itself  was  an  evidence  of  his  courage. 
His  name  is  associated  with  many  important  laws,  but  it  is 
chiefly  for  his  repeated  display  of  resourcefulness  as  a  single- 
handed  fighter  in  parliamentary  contests  that  he  is  remembered 
by  his  former  associates.  However  widely  other  Senators 
differed  from  him,  they  knew  that  when  lie  announced  decisive 
opposition  to  a  measure  that  the  fight  would  be  carried  on  to 
a  finish  ;  that  he  would  never  retreat,  never  surrender. 

SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE  AND  THE  PRESIDENCY 

In  every  campaign  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  Senator 
La  Follette  was  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
Presidency.  He  could  not  receive  the  nomination  of  his  party 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  not  willing  to  compromise  and  would 
not  temper  his  principles  to  please  the  regulars  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  He  wanted  to  be  honored  as  a  Progressive — as 
an  advocate  of  progressive  measures  and  not  as  the  mere 
representative  of  an  organization  which  he  could  neither  reform 
nor  control.  There  were  occasions  on  which  a  willingness  to 
compromise,  to  reconcile  old  differences  and  to  go  along  with 
his  party  might  have  resulted  in  Mr.  La  Follette's  preferment 
for  the  highest  office.  But  this  he  would  not,  could  not  do, 
and  so  he  went  on  fighting,  fighting,  fighting  until  the  end. 

In  1024  he  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for  President  by 
the  radical  party,  composed  of  independents,  many  of  whom 
had  formerly  been  affiliated  with  the  Republican  or  with  the 
Democratic  Party.  His  addresses  in  that  campaign  received 
international  publicity  because  they  dealt  with  the  vital  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Nation  in  a  manner  that  elicited  the  inter- 
est of  all  and  aroused  the  appreciation  of  many.  It  was  his 
earnestness,  his  consistency,  his  antagonism  to  selfish  interests 
which  brought  to  his  standard  millions  of  voters  who  had  pre- 
viously affiliated  with  the  older  organizations. 

The  Nation  mourns  his  loss.  Wisconsin  is  loyal  to  his 
memory.  What  better  evidence  of  gratitude  and  appreciation 
could  be  afforded  than  the  selection  of  his  brilliant  and  able 
son,  so  like  his  father,  to  represent  the  State  in  this  Chamber — 
the  scene  of  the  father's  prolonged  efforts.  That  State  indeed 
is  fortunate  whose  representatives  serve  without  selfishne'ss 
and  without  fear. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  the  ,  laws  of  nature  are 
unchangeable  and  eternal  because  they  are  the  laws  of  God. 
In  the  study  of  the  various  elements  that  compose  matter  the 
human  mind  has  to  some  extent  revealed  their  characteristics 
and  appraised  their  value.  That  group  of  elements  classified 
as  metals  are  differentiated  by  the  terms'  "  noble  "  and  "  base." 
In  the  nobility  of  metals  gold  holds  the  highest  rank  because 
of  its  fusibility,  because  of  its  willingness  to  mix  freely  with 
other  metals  in  the  heat  of  the  furnace.  While  it  is  true  that  the 
scarcity  of  platinum  makes  it  more  valuable  in  dollars  and 
cents,  and  it  is  also  true  that  it  has  a  stronger  resistance  to 
the  destructive  forces  of  heat  and  erosion,  it  is  not  so  useful  in 
the  society  of  metals  because  of  its  lack  of  ductility,  mallea- 
bility, and  its  inability  to  fuse  with  other  metals  so  freely  as 
gold. 
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These  qualities  gold  possesses  in  the  highest  degree,  and. 
therefore,  takes  the  highest  rank  among  the  metals  that  are 
used  iii  the  ;'.ris  and  sciences  by  tlie  human  race.  In  other 
words,  the  democracy  o£  sold  establishes  its  nobility.  Under 
the  beat  of  the  furnace  sold  fuses  very  readily  with  metals 
of  a  baser  quality,  in  the  union  raising  the  standard  of  the 
baser  metal. 

And  giving  to  the  alloy  that  rare  quality  of  resistance  to 
the  fortes  of  destruction,  lifting  the  standard  of  the  base 
metals  to  resist  these  forces,  and  in  return  receiving  as  though 
In  reward  a  quality  that  it  does  not  itself  possess  in  its  pure 
state,  namely,  hardness.  In  giving  itself  to  the  uplifting  of 
the  baser  metals  it  receives  as  much  as  it  gives,  proving  that 
the  law  of  compensation  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  nature; 
proving  that  "he  who  casts  his  bread- upon  the  waters  shall 
have  it  returned  to  him  "  :  proving  that  "  he  who  gives  his  life 
shall  save  it";  proving  that  democracy  is  of  the  essence  of 
nobility. 

i;  is  another  law  of  nature  that  gold  can  only  manifest  and 
express  its  democracy  when  it  is  in  the  pure  state.  It>will  only 
fuse  with  other  metals  when  it  is  clean  and  uncontaminated. 
When  not  in  the  pure  state  it  refuses  to  mix.  It  draws  itself 
up  in  a  round  hall  under  the  heat  of  the  furnace;  it  becomes 
snobbish  as  though  thinking  itself  too  exclusive  and  too  good 
to  mix  with  other  metals,  and  until  it  becomes  clean  its  value 
is  lost.  It  can  only  be  restored  to  its  inherent  nobility  by  rein- 
vesting itself  with  democracy.  That  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  its  being  heated  in  the  acid  retort  to  have  the  impurities 
contaminating  it  destroyed,  thereby  restoring  to  it  its  ability 
to  fuse  and  so  restoring  its  nobility. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  manifested  in  the  lives  of  men  as 
they  are  manifested  throughout  all  nature.  The  rank  that 
gold  holds  in  the  society  of  metals  was  held -by  Robert  M. 
La  Follette' in  the  society  of  men.  His  democracy  was  of  the 
essence  of  his  nobility.  He  gave  freely  and  generously  of  him- 
self to  the  service  of  humanity,  and  in  so  doing  raised  the 
standard  of  public  service.  He  was  ever  on  guard  to  prevent 
his  soul  from  becoming  contaminated  with  the  impurities  of 
conceit  and  selfishness,  and  by  his  life  proved  the  truth  that 
the  laws  of  nature  operate  as  truly  upon  the  minds  and  souls 
of  men  as  upon  the  elements  that  compose  matter.  Senator 
La  Follette  was  a  living  symbol  of  the  truth  that  the  noblest 
are  the  most  democratic,  and  the  .bravest  are  the  tenderest. 
He  had  a  heart  as  brave  as  a  lion's  and  as  tender  as  a  child's. 

History  will  measure  his  greatness  with  the  yardstick  of  the 
various  historians.  His  strength  of  character  will  be  measured 
by  men  whose  sense  of  values  are  relative.  For  me  the  yard- 
sin  k  of  Ibsen  is  sufficient.  He  said,  "He  is  strongest  who 
stands  most  alone."  If  that  is  a  fair  standard  of  measurement 
for  strength,  then  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  one  of 
the  strongest  men  of  his  time. 

The  Good  Book  says  "  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  he 
who  gives  his  life  for  another."  Senator  La  Follette  gave  his 
life  in  the  service  of  all  humanity.  The  nobility  of  his  soul 
dictated  that  course.  He  gave  unsparingly  and  unceasingly  of 
himself  to  the  betterment  of  the  human  race  and  he  was  richly 
rewarded  with  the  love  of  his  fellow  men.  He  was  paid  in  a 
wage  that  does  not  cloy  and  leaves  no  sting.  All  those  who  ueally 
knew  Senator  La  Follette  knew  that  his  soul  enjoyed  that 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding.  He  built  for  himself  an 
enduring  name,  and  went  to  his  grave  beloved  of  all  who  had 
the  rare  privilege  of  his  acquaintance. 

The  time  will  soon  come  when  cold  memorials  in  steel  and 
stone  will  be  built  to  his  memory;  but  the  everlasting  and 
eternal  monument  that  will  immortalize  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
will  be  that  memory  of  his  service  to  humanity  which  is  en- 
shrined in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men  and  women  who  loved 
him  for  what  he  was,  who  loved  him  because  he  dared  to 
think  and  speak,  who  loved  him  because  he  did  not  sacrifice 
his  integrity  to  achieve  power.  While  it  is  true  that  he 
achieved  fame,  he  achieved  it  because  he  did  not  compromise 
his  convictions  in  order  to  do  so.  Above  all  else  he  was  true 
to  himseif  and,  therefore,  to  his  God  and  humanity.  For  his 
faithfulness  to  the  law  of  eternal  truth  he  received  as  though  in 
reward  the  inspiration  and  courage  that  enabled  him  to,  carry 
on.  inscribing  his  name  in  the  hearts  of  men,  where  are  written 
the  only  memorials  that  withstand  the  destructive  forces  of 
time. 

Senator  La  Follette's  voice  wras  a  voice  irf  the  wilderness. 
In  our  civic  life  he  symbolized  the  cries  of  Isaiah,  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  th%  Magna  Charta  of  King  John,  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.    His  voice  is  now  stilled  in  death ;  but  the 


n  the  ages,  challeng- 


voiee  of  his  spirit  will  continue  on 
ing  the  forces  of  special  privilege. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  enumeration  of  the  laws  supported  by  Senator 
La  Follette  for  the  benefit  of  labor.  This  enumeration  has 
been  compiled  by  Mr.  Gilbert  E.  Hyatt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  so 
ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows : 

(By  Gilbert  B.  Hyatt) 

The  record  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  from  the  day  of 
his  entry  into  the  political  arena  in  Wisconsin  to  this  hour  when  he  is 
the  people's  candidate  for  President,  has  been  one  of  vigorous  and 
unbroken  service  to  the  cause  of  labor.  He  is  the  author  and  advo- 
cate of  more  labor  legislation  than  any  living  man. 

THREE    DISTINCT    CLASSES    OWE    THEIR    EMANCIPATION    DIRECTLY  TO 
LA  FOLLETTE 

The  first  blows  to  strike  the  shackles  off  of  three  great  groups  of 
workers  were  struck  by  La  Follette.    Railroad  employees,  Government 
workers  and  seamen  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  the  initial  legislation 
that  has  given  them  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  condition. 
the  railroad  sixteen-hour  law 

The  railroad  employees  are  indebted  to  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
hours  of  service  law  for  relief  from  intolerable  conditions  in  their  in- 
dustry. Prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act  railroad  employees  were  com- 
pelled to  endure  excessive  hours  of  duty  and  irregular  employment  to 
a  degree  which  rendered  normal  life  impossible,  broke  their  health,  and 
produced  appalling  loss  of  life  and  property.  A  glimpse  of  the  condi- 
tions which  the  legislation  ended  is  found  iii  the  wording  of  the  bill : 

"  Sec  2.  That  it  shall  be  unlawful  *  *  *  to  require  or  permit 
any  employee  to  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  sixteen  con- 
secutive hours,  and  whenever  such  employee  shall  have  been  continu- 
ously on  duty  for  sixteen  hours  he  shall  be  relieved  and  not  required  or 
permitted  to  again  go  on  duty,  until  he  has  had  at  least  ten  hours  off 
duty    *    *  *." 

Records  were  produced  showing  men  as  having  performed  the  exact- 
ing and  exhausting  duty  of  operating  trains  for  periods  of  60  or  more 
hours.  The  railroad  companies  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  propa- 
ganda and  in  lobbying  against  this  law,  claiming  that  it  would  paralyze 
the  industry.  Its  effect,  oh  the  contrary,  has  been  to  vastly  increase 
the  efficiency  of  operation  and  the  safety  of  the  public  and  the  em- 
ployees. 

From  the  date  of  this  enactment,  March  4,  1907,  dates  a  period  of 
splendid  progress  for  the  railroad  workers  in  organization,  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  conditions,  and  in  that  constructive  and  militant 
interest  in  public  affairs  which  has  been  so  notable  a  contribution  to 
our  political  and  industrial  life. 

RIGHTS  OP  CITIZENSHIP  RESTORED  TO  CIVIL-SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 

An  Executive  order  of  President*  Roosevelt  forbade  the  civil-service 
employees  to  exercise  the  right  of  appeal  to  Congress.  This  right  is 
fundamental,  belonging  by  constitutional  enactment  to  all  citizens. 
Its  denial  practically  enslaved  the  civil-service  workers  by  shutting  off 
their  only  source  of  relief.  Senator  La  Follette  secured  the  passage 
of  the  legislation  hearing  his  name,  popularly  known  as  the  "  anti- 
gag  act,"  which  restored  the  right  of  appeal,  and  also  guaranteed 
them  the  right  of  organization,  and  protected  them  from  summary  dis- 
missal. Upon  this  act  the  present  effective  organization  and  progress 
of  this  highly  important  and  numerous  class  is  based. 

SLAVERY  OF  MERCHANT  SAILORS  ENDED  BY  SEAMEN'S  ACT 

A  third  class,  the  formerly  enslaved  and  brutally  exploited  sailors 
in  the  merchant  marine  of  the  world,  owe  their  emancipation  to  the 
distinguished  humanitarianism  of  Senator  La  Follette.  ' 

The  conditions  of  housing,  food,  excessive  labor,  and  peril  to  life 
and  limb  of  the  sailor  had  been  a  scandal  for  centuries.  Practically 
all  the  marine  codes  of  law  were  designed  not  for  their  protection  but 
for  their  further  enslavement.  The  International  Seamen's  Union, 
through  their  president,  Andrew  Furuseth,  fought  for  20  years  for  the 
passage  of  protective  legislation. 

Not  until  La  Follette  espoused  their  cause  was  any  real  progress 
made. 

After  persistent  efforts,  extending  over  several  sessions  of  Congress 
and  in  the  face  of  the  most  bitter  opposition  from  the  shipping  inter- 
ests and  big  business  in  general,  the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act  was 
passed,  giving  to  the  American  sailors  and  to  foreign  sailors  arriving 
in  our  ports  protection  for  their  wages  and  liberty  of  contract  and 
establishing  a  livable  standard  of  surroundings  while  at  sea.  Predic- 
tions were  made  that  this  act  would  drive  the  American  flag  from 
the  sea,  but  the  steady  increase  of  our  merchant  marine  tonnage  has 
refuted  this  claim.  Not  only  was  Senator  La  Follette  the  author  of 
the  original  act,  -but  he  has  energetically  protected  it  against  attempts 
to  repeal  or  adversely  amend  it. 
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La  Follette  Stand  for  Fundamental  Principles  Advocated  by 
Labor 
employers'  liability 
Senator  La  Follette  introduced  in  the  Sixtieth  Congress  the  em- 
ployers' liability  bill  which  bore  his  name.    Through  his  efforts  ad- 
verse amendments  were  defeated  and  the  bill  became  law.    His  record 
6ince  that  time  is  in  full  accord  with  this  action. 

CHILD   LABOR  LEGISLATION 

Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  this  humanitarian  legislation  Senator 
La  Follette  has  been  its  strong  advocate  and  supporter.  He  sup- 
ported the  Federal  child  labor  bill  of  1916  and  the  revenue  bill  of  1918 
to  abolish,  child  labor  by  taxing  products  of  this  labor  in  interstate 
commerce.  He  aided  the  action  by  Congress  for  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  which  seeks  the  only  avenue  left  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  protection  of  the  children  from 
industrial  exploitation. 

EXEMPTION  OP  LABOR  UNIONS  FROM  PROVISIONS  OF  ANTITRUST  LAWS 

The  record  of  La  Follette  in  relation  to  the  struggles  to  exempt 
labor  organizations  from  the  provisions  of  the  antitrust  laws  is  in 
accord  with  his  record  in  regard  to  all  other  protective  legislation  for 
the  workers. 

EIGHT-HOUR  LEGISLATION 

Senator  La  Follette  was  instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Adam- 
son  eight-hour  law  and  in  defeating  several  attempted  pernicious 
amendments  to  the  eight-hour  law  for  railroad  employees.  One  of 
these  was  for  the  purpose  of  forbidding  strikes,  thus  creating  an 
involuntary  servitude  for  this  class.  His  antigag  law  for  civil-serv- 
ice employees  paved  the  way  directly  to  the  passage  of  their  eight- 
hour  law. 

DIRECT  ELECTION  OF  UNITED  STATES  SENATORS 

Senator  La  Follette  led  the  great  fight  that  resulted  in  this  reform. 

STOP-WATCH  AND   SPEED-UP  MEASURES 

No  more  consistent  opponent  of  the  numerous  attempts  to  speed  up 
employees  by  the  use  of  "  time  studies,"  stop  watches,  and  speed  tests 
can  be  found  than  La  Follette.  His  record  shows  aggressive  effort 
in  opposition  to  all  such  attempts,  either  by  riders  on  appropriation 
bills  or  otherwise. 

AGAINST  INJUNCTIONS 

Senator  La  Follette  has  consistently  fought  against  this  tyrannical 
perversion  of  the  power  of  the  judiciary.  He  has  voted  for  every 
measure  introduced  to  curb  this  abuse,  and  has  been  unsparing  in  his 
criticism  of  those  judges  who  use  the  injunction  as  an  instrument  to 
crush  labor. 

RESTRICTION  OF  IMMIGRATION 

This  keenly  desired  and  earnestly  advocated  protection  for  American 
labor  has  had  the  support  of  .La  Follette.  He  has,  however,  de- 
manded at  all  times  that  the  legislation  should  be  drafted  and  ad- 
ministered along  humane  lines. 

ESCH-CUMMINS  TRANSPORTATION   ACT  AND  HOWELL -BARK  LEX  BILL 

That  portion  of  the  Senator's  record  dealing  with  the  railroad 
industry  and  with  the  advancement  of  the  iuterests  of  its  employees 
is  the  best-known  portion  of  his  long  career.  During  the  period  of 
Federal  control  and  since  he  has  been  especially  active  and  prominent 
in  this  fight.  His  opposition  to  the  pernicious  antistrike  provisions 
of  the  Esch-Cummins  law  and  to  the  law  itself  needs  no  comment. 
It  was  the  La  Follette  group  of  Progressives  in  the  House  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  consideration  of  the  Howell-Barkley  bill  hy 
liberalization  of  the  rules.  They  also  led  the  fight  which  placed  this 
measure  in  a  position  for  further  consideration.  The  Howell-P>a*kley 
bill  had  been  tied  up  in  the  Senate  committee  for  weeks  until  Senator 
La  Follette,  returning  from  his  sick  bed  after  a  slight  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, made  a  strenous  demand  for  an  immediate  report,  and  forced 
it  out  of  the  committee  that  very  day. 

La  Follette's  efforts  for  a  proper  valuation  of  railroads  and  for 
the  reduction  and  regulation  of  freight  rates  are  heartily  supported 
and  indorsed  alike  by  the  public  and  by  the  railroad  employees.  His 
success  in  securing  the  publication  of  vital  information  has  been  a 
ccuispicious  service  to  the  railroad  employees  and  the  entire  country. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  the  first  quarter  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  witnessed  a  titanic  contest  between  the  forces  of 
corrupt  wealth  on  the  one  hand  and  the  masses  of  the  people 
on  the  other — the  former  struggling  to  maintain  its  grip  on  the 
Government,  and  the  latter  to  reassert  their  mastery  of  its 
machinery. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  strife  is  ended,  or  that  a 
decisive  victory  was  achieved  by  either  of  the  warring  hosts.  It 
proceeds  with  varying  fortunes.  Just  now  the  favored  few 
ride  triumphantly,  with  scarcely  less  arrogance  than  in  1900. 

Much  comfort  can  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  the 
conditions  which  then  prevailed.  Obsequiousness  toward  the 
rich  recipients  of  or  seekers  after  Government  favor  have  not 
been  wanting  at  any  time  since  the  Civil  War  and  prior  to  1896 ; 


but  the  campaign  of  that  year,  characterized  by  a  lavishness  in 
expenditure  never  before  known  on  the  part  of  the  victors, 
whose  cause  was  peculiarly  the  cause  of  the  creditor  class,  bore 
most  unsavory  fruit.  It  was  emulated  by  men  of  great  wealth 
seeking  to  get  into  the  United  States  Senate,  so  many  of  whom 
succeeded  that  that  body  came  to  be  known  as  "  the  millionaires' 
club."  It  gave  "rise  to  tolerance  toward  all  manner  of  disregard 
of  law  on  the  part  of  the  heavy  contributors  to  the  war  chest 
of  the  successful  party,  who  hoped  thereby  to  recoup  or  further 
enrich  themselves. 

The  Sherman  antitrust  law,  enacted  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  rapacity  of  plundering  combinations  of  capital, 
was  openly  flaunted,  the  conspirators  being  confident  in  the 
belief  that  they  would,  or  if  they  were  through  the  influence 
they  were  able  to  exert,  they  could  avert  the  penalty  of 
the  law. 

A  perfect  orgy  of  trust-breeding  ensued,  encouraged  by  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  later  materially  modified,  "and  by  com- 
placence on  the  part  of  the  prosecuting  officers.  It  was  the 
era  of  the  launching  of  the  Steel  Trust  and  the  Northern 
Securities  Co.,  both  flagrantly  offending  against  the  law  as  it 
was  afterwards  adjudged. 

The  public  domain  offered  tempting  loot,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
times  held  out  the  hope  that  safety  could  be  assured  against 
successful  prosecution  through  political  pull.  It  was  the 
heyday  of  the  injunction  to  "  stand  pat,"  a  policy  whose 
votaries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  political  party. 

A  case-hardened  contempt  characterized  the  attitude  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  toward  many  of  the  reforms  since  wrung 
from  a  reluctant  National  Legislature.  It  was  of  this  period 
that  the  publicist  spoke  who  said  that  the  United  States  nar- 
rowly escaped  becoming  a  plutocracy. 

To  no  single  man  can  be  assigned  the  credit  for  having 
smashed  that  baneful  system ;  but  surely  among  all  those  who 
aroused  the  public  to  its.  iniquities  and  led  in  the  revolt  against 
it,  the  primacy  must  be  given  to  Robert  Marion  La  Follette. 

It  was  a  task  that  might  have  appalled  any  man  less  bold 
and  balked  any  man  less  talented.  He  fought  his  way  to 
complete  victory,  as  you  have  been  told,  in  his  native  State 
over  a  combination  of  corrupt  business  and  corrupt  politics. 

Reentering  the  national  field  after  an  honorable  career  in 
the  House  and  three  terms  as  governor  of  his  State,  he  threw 
down  the  gage  of  battle  in  this  body  to  all  the  foes  of  democracy 
and  against  venality  in  every  form,  and  continued  the  fight  for 
nearly  a  generation,  until  his  overtaxed  frame  gave  way,  and 
death  devolved  upon  others  the  burden  he  had  so  long  and  so 
valiantly  borne. 

Into  almost  every  hamlet  in  this  broad  land  he  carried  his 
message  of  alarm  at  the  decadence  of  our  institutions  and  the 
peril  of  the  passing  of  control  of  them  into  sordid  and  self- 
seeking  hands.  Assailing  as  he  did  those  who  sat  in  the  seats 
of  the  mighty,  he  was  the  object  of  envenomed  hate  more  in- 
tense perhaps  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other  man  who  ever 
figured  in  our  history.  Small  wonder  either,  for  his  blows 
were  never  tempered  and  he  was  never  dissuaded  by  personal 
considerations  from  unrestrained  denunciation  of  censurable 
acts  or  measures.  His  famous  roll  call,  in  which  he  laid  bare 
with  pitiless  precision  the  deficiencies  and  delinquencies  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  whose  careers  indicated  that  they  were 
either  subservient  or  venal,  exercised  a  greater  influence,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  one  thing  in  turning  the  tide  that  was 
carrying  the  Nation  away  from  its  ancient  moorings,  from  the 
Republic  as  it  was  conceived  by  Jefferson  and  by  Lincoln. 

Were  it  not  that  his  public  as  well  as  his  private  life  was 
without  stain,  he  never  could  have  held  as  he  did  the  confidence 
of  the  people  of  his  State,  which  he  represented  in  this  body 
so  long,  or  retained  the  affection  of  the  lowly  whose  rights 
and  interests  he  never  failed  to  champion.  His  heart  was 
ever  open  to  the  cause  of  the  toilers  on  sea  and  land,  in  the 
field  and  on  the  farm,  in  the  mill,  the  workshop,  and  the 
cou.ntinghouse.  He  burned  with  indignation  at  any  attempt 
at  the  exploitation  of  the  poor.  He  had  a  consuming  desire 
to  make  life  worth  more  than  living  to  them. 

He  has  earned  an  enduring  place  in  the  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  has  left  an  example  of  public  service  to  be  emulated 
but  which  it  were  vain  to  expect  will  be  surpassed. 

I  count  it  a  matter  of  pride  that,  serving  for  over  12  3'ears 
in  the  United  States  Senate  with  him,  renewing  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance dating  even  from  our  youth,  he  gave  to  me  in  the 
later  years  of  our  association  in  some  measure  his  confidence. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  the  life  of  the  man  whose 
memory  we  honor  was  so  unselfish  and  upright,  and  his  record 
in  public  office  so  unsullied,  that  even  his  enemies  were  com- 
pelled to  respect  him. 

I  had  long  admired  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  and 
longed  to  become  acquainted  with  him.   When  that  opportunity 
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came,  I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  not  only  the  great 
statesman  I  had  admired  but  a  friendly,  sympathetic,  lovable 
character. 

In  1917  it  happened  to  be  my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the 
producers  and  consumers  convention,  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
presenting  Senator  La  Follette  to  that  immense  crowd  in  the 
city  auditorium  of  St.  Paul.  Few  speakers  ever  receive  the 
enthusiastic  reception  that  was  given  the  Senator  upon  that 
memorable  occasion. 

But,  oh,  the  gross  misrepresentation  of  that  stirring,  straight- 
forward, historic-  speech.  Never  has  the  press  more  flagrantly 
misquoted  or  worked  a  greater  injustice  upon  any  public- 
speaker.  When,  some  months  later,  the  statements  of  the 
press  wore  retracted,  only  briefest  mention  was  made  of  the 
fact  in  inconspicuous  corners  of  most  newspapers — quite  in 
contrast  with  the  blazing  headlines  denouncing  as  unpatriotic 
one  of  the  truest,  most  loyal  citizens  this  country  has  ever 
known. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  as  a  result  of  this  misrepresentation 
by  the  press  of  the  St.  Paul  speech  made  by  the  Senator,  a 
resolution  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  investigate 
the  statements  made  in  the  speech,- or  that  were  supposed  to 
have  been  made.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing. In  fact,  a  hearing  was  demanded  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  The  story  is  that  it  became  known  that  Senator 
La  Follette  was  to  call  in  the  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan 
at  that  hearing,  and  it  is  said  that  a  member  of  the  committee 
got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bryan  to  see  what  he  was  going  to 
testify  if  he  came  to  the  hearing.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Bryan 
told  that  member  of  the  committee  that  if  he  were  called  by 
►Senator  La  Follette  he  would  testify  to  the  truth.  The  hear- 
ing was  never  held.  But,  oh,  the  attempt  which  was  made  to 
humble  that  mighty  man,  to  break  his  fighting  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to  take  part  in  the  conven- 
tion at  Cleveland  in  July,  1924,  and  to  have  the  knowledge  that 
at  that  time  there  was  placed  before  the  American  people  a 
man  who  could  be  depended  upon  to  fight  their  battles  as  he 
had  sturdily  upheld  the  traditions  of  the  people  of  his  State 
throughout  the  years  he  had  been  in  public  service.  His  mes- 
sage of  acceptance  of  the  nomination  of  that  convention  for 
the  presidency  was  presented  by  his  son,  the  present  Senator 
La  Follette,  Jr.,  and  was  a  most  masterful  statement  of  prin- 
ciples and  purposes.  As  a  result  of  that  campaign  Senator 
La  Follette  was  excluded  from  the  Republican  caucus  of  the 
Senate,  and  with  him  went  the  late  Senator  Ladd,  Senator 
Brookhart,  and  myself.  Whatever  else  may  be  said,  I  am 
exceedingly  proud  of  the  company  I  was  in  on  that  occasion. 
No  slush  funds  ever  entered  into  the  elections  of  those  men, 
and  no  public  scandals  ever  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  their 
part  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  La  Follette  was  a  true  representa- 
tive of  the  principles  on  which  the  Republican  Party  was 
founded,  and  especially  as  interpreted  by  the  people  of  his  home 
State.  The  trouble  was  that  the  leaders  moved  away  from  the 
original  tenets,  when  the  party  became  strong  and  powerful 
because  of  those  high  purposes,  and  Mr.  La  Follette  remained 
steadfast  and  loyal  to  thowe  principles. 

In  the  campaign  for  the  Presidency  in  1912,  Senator 
La  Follette  carried  the  State  of  North  Dakota  in  the  presi- 
dential primaries.  There  may  be  those  who  will  ask,  Why  not 
in  1924V  I  am  not  unfamiliar  with  the  tactics  employed  in 
political  campaigns  in  recent  years,  nor  insensible  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  well  organized  propaganda  when  the  vested  interests 
are  aroused  and  thoroughly  frightened,  as  they  were  two  years 
ago.  The  people  of  his  home  State  who  had  ,the  opportunity 
to  know  him  best,  loved  him  most  and  stood  by  him  on  every 
occasion.  It  was  not  possible  there  to  becloud  the  issues  by 
the  use  of  misleading  political  propaganda. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  atmosphere  of  Washington  is  cal- 
culated to  cool  the  zeal  and  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  ex- 
ponents of  a  people's  government  who  are  sent  here  to  repre- 
sent their  States  and  people.  Keeping  in  close  and  constant 
touch  with  public  problems,  and  holding  himself  aloof  from 
all  entanglements  that  might  be  detrimental,  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette continued  throughout  his  life  an  ardent,  earnest  champion 
of  the  people's  liberties  and  constitutional  rights.  It  wras  often 
said,  he  could  not  be  bought,  or  bluffed,  or  bribed. 

Through  the  wise  leadership  of  Senator  La  Follette  and 
many  other  tried  and  true  coworkers  in  Wisconsin,  his  State 
has  for  years  been  recognized  as  a  forerunner  of  progressive 
legislation  and  of  honest  administration  beneficial  to  all  the 
people.  In  the  United  States  Senate,  he  sponsored  only  such 
measures  that  he  felt,  after  most  careful  investigation  and 
study,  would  prove  advantageous  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

To-day  the  United  States  is  a  better,  brighter  place  in  which 
to  live  because  Robert  M.  La  Follette  lived  and  served  here. 


June  20 

What  nobler  aim  could  actuate  the  youth  of  our  land  than  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  unselfish  purposes  that  crowned  with 
glory  the  name  of  the  man  whose  memory  we  would  honor 
to-day?  With  him  it  was  always  "the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  of  people." 

Mr.  FERNALD.  Mr.  President,  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Fol- 
lette was  a  rare  character,  and  original  thinker,  a  leader  of 
men.  He  can  not  be  approached  over  the  hackneyed  highway  of 
eulogy,  for  words  are  as  barren  sounds,  and  but  feebly' ex- 
press the  honor  due  his  noble  name.  I  am  grateful  for  this 
privilege  of  paying  my  humble  and  heartfelt  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  relate  the  history  and  achievements 
of  this  remarkable  man.  His  interesting  biography  has  been 
ably  presented  by  another.  I  shall  speak  rather  of  those  per- 
sonal qualities  and  characteristics  which  made  him  an  out- 
standing figure  in  American  politics,  and  won  for  him  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  endowed  with  all  the  instincts  of 
greatness.  In  all  of  my  acquaintance,  covering  a  period  of 
years  of  public  life,  I  have  never  known  a  man  of  more  diversi- 
fied accomplishments.  He  was  my  seatmate  in  the  Senate,  and 
for  several  years  it  was  my  privilege  to  exchange  daily  greet- 
ings with  him,  and  his  was  the  kindly,  generous  spirit  of  a 
man  who  could  disagree  on  the  various  political  issues,  and  yet 
offer  a  warm  personal  friendship.  We  did  not  agree  in  all 
the  great  questions  of  the  day,  but  we  did  agree  on  the  great 
questions  of  American  principles. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  a  patriot  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  word ;  he  loved  his  country  and  his  people,  and  un- 
hesitatingly sacrificed  personal  popularity  for  what  he  felt 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  State  and  Nation. 

The  great  State  of  Wisconsin  that  had  honored  him  with  the 
governorship  and  had  retained  him  in  public  office  so  long,  he 
conscientiously  and  devotedly  served. 

He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Progressive  Party,  which 
has  been  such  a  colossal  factor  in  the  affairs  of  Government 
for  the  past  20  years.  The  sincerity  and  tenacity  with  which 
he  advocated  and  fought  for  those  principles  so  dear  to  him 
made  an  enduring  impression  upon  the  people  of  this  country. 
He  and  I  were  members  of  the  two  opposing  wings  of  a  great 
party.  But  he  was  a  man  who  could  grasp  by  the  hand  in  warm 
and  genuine  affection  one  whose  views  differed  from  his  own. 

As  a  speaker  he  had  few  equals  in  the  past  decade.  His 
style  of  eloquence  was  virile,  powerful,  poignant :  his  audiences 
were  moved  by  the  might  of  its  potency  and  appeal.  He  was 
eagerly  sought  as  a  speaker  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit,  and  on 
those  occasions,  as  always,  he  drew  great  throngs,  who  were 
inspired  by  his  eloquence  and  charmed  by  his  personality. 

With  him  "  politics  "  was  not  a  matter  of  individual  prestige. 
It  meant  to  him  the  science  of  government,  and  he  studiously 
applied  himself  to  every  governmental  problem  confronting  the 
country,  and  earnestly  sought  its  solution.  As  a  statesman  he 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  he  was  privileged*to  lead 
for  so  many  years.  A  man  of  indomitable  courage,  he  never 
faltered  in  his  duty,  and  he  stood  ready  and  eager  to  meet  all 
opponents  in  the  arena  of  debate  and  as  a  debater  he  had  no 
peer  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

His  knowledge  of  history,  and  particularly  of  the  American 
Government  from  its  foundation,  gave  him  an  advantage,  not 
only  in  debate  but  gave  him  also  a  place  in  history  rarely 
attained.  A  natural  leader,  he  stood  upon  the  mountain  top 
and  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  whole  country,  gaining  perspective, 
noting  its  needs ;  and  from  these  heights  he  pointed  the  way, 
as  it  appeared  to  him,  steadfastly,  courageously,  honestly. 

In  all  the  years  we  sat  side  by  side  in  the  Senate  I  do  not 
recall  that  ever  a  word  of  criticism  of  my  attitude  was  uttered 
by  Senator  La  Follette,  although  our  viewpoints  constantly 
differed.  This  wholesome  tolerance  strongly  impressed  me,  and 
I  have  for  him  the  tenderest  of  memories. 

The  affection  always  expressed  for  his  son  who  now  honors 
the  position  made  vacant  by  his  death  is  a  touching  example 
of  paternal  devotion.  I  wish  I  might  say  some  word  of  comfort 
to  his  sorrowing  family,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  But  I  know 
how  futile  is  any  attempt  to  assuage  so  deep  a  sorrow  by  any 
word  of  sympathy.  Yet  I  believe  the  appreciation  expressed  for 
the  beloved  husband  and  father  must  be  of  some  satisfaction  to 
the  bereaved  ones. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  so  vital,  so  alert,  so  much  alive,  we 
still  feel  his  presence  in  this  Chamber.  His  sensitive,  artistic, 
compelling  nature  seems  extinguished  not  by  death.  A  man 
well  along  in  years  by  human  reckoning,  he  gave  the  impression 
of  ardent  youth,  and  thus  I  always  think  of  him. 

Above  my  desk  hangs  a  motto,  a  daily  inspiration  to  me, 
which  I  associate  with  one  of  his  rare  and  prized  visits  at  my 
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office.  Senator  La  Follette  was  acquainted  with  disappoint- 
ment; misunderstanding  of  his  motives  was  not  unknown  to 
him.  But  how  valiantly  he  "  played  the  game "  only  those 
who  knew  and  loved  him  best  can  ever  know.  His  voice  was 
vibrant  with  feeling  as  he  read  the  verse  aloud : 
For  when  the  one  Great  Scorer  comes 

To  write  against  your  name, 
He  writes  not  that  you  won  or  lost — 
But  how  you  played  the  game. 
That  Is  not  a  mere  platitude  ;  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  you — 
Was  his  well-remembered  comment. 

I  appear  here  to-day  a  mourner,  for  I  loved  Senator  La 
Follette.  Yes ;  I  admired  him  as  a  man,  I  honored  him  as  a 
statesman,  I  loved  him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  solemn  but  not  un- 
pleasant task  thus  to  meet  and  briefly  to  pay  our  tribute  of 
respect,  admiration,  and  affection  to  one  who  has  gone  before. 
Solemn  it  is  because  of  the  remainder  of  the  mutability  of 
human  affairs  and  of  the  changing  processes  which  mak?  this 
an  automatic  body ;  but  with  the  solemnity  is  the  glow  from  ex- 
pression of  heart  feeling  for  one  whose  career  and  character 
challenged  the  highest  and  best  in  American  life. 

It  is  not  for  me  in  detail  to  recount  the  deeds  or  laud  the 
achievements  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Others  more  inti- 
mate personally  and  closer  to  the  scenes  of  his  earlier  tri- 
umphs can  better  do  this.  But  to  their  absorbing  recital 
and  to  their  deserved  eulogies  I  would  add  the  mite  of  one 
who,  thousands  of  miles  removed,  with  ever  growing  enthu- 
siasm, watched  the  marvelous  progress  of  a  great  State  under 
his  matchless  leadership,  and  then  later  in  this  Chamber  saw 
in  its  very  personality  the  same  indomitable  courage,  rare 
ability,  and  high  statesmanship.  But  of  all  this  others  will 
tell,  eloquently  and  well.  I  would  speak  but  a  moment  of  that 
in  which  he  was  kin  with  some  of  us,  that  which  won  him 
his  place  in  our  generation  and  which  will  work  his  name 
large  in  history. 

Macaulay  tells  of  how  the  brave  and  sincere  though  not 
blameless  Rumbold,  after  the  ill-fated  attempt  of  Monmouth,  at 
the  very  scaffold  cried  that  he  never  would  and  never  could 
believe  that  Providence  had  sent  a  few  men  into  the  world 
ready  booted  and  spurred  to  ride  and  millions  ready  saddled 
and  bridled  to  be  ridden.  From  then,  aye  even  long  before  that 
time,  until  now  each  generation  has  claimed  its  martyr  to 
the  cause  of  the  millions  ready  saddled  and  bridled  to  be 
ridden.  In  our  generation  their  cause  had  its  valiant  cham- 
pion in  him  wdiose  memory  we  revere  to-day.  Throughout  his 
long  career  of  usefulness  he  never  for  an  instant,  whatever 
price  he  had  to  pay,  acknowledged  the  mastery  of  the  few.  In 
all  his  years  of  activity,  in  placid  peace  or  tragic  war,  in 
honored  place  or  threatened  ignominy,  he  recognized  no  subject 
millions,  but  ever  fought  the  good  fight  of  the  weak  and  heavily 
burdened. 

He  had  the  gift,  so  rare  in  public  life,  of  daring  to  pry 
beneath  the  surface  and  look  beyond  the  mere  semblance.  He 
understood — and  this  endeared  him  to  the  few  who  dared  and 
whose  spirits  were  alike — that  there  was  something  more  to 
government  than  mere  money  and  materiality.  He  knew  that 
for  government  to  serve  people  best,  really  to  be  the  instrument 
of  progress  in  its  highest  sense,  it  must  have,  just  as  man  has, 
an  impalpable,  intangible,  indescribable  element,  softening  and 
enlightening,  even  spiritualizing,  its  harsher  and  grosser  side. 

Man  may  be  of  commanding  stature  with  features  finely 
molded  with  every  attribute  of  beauty ;  but  without  a  soul,  the 
body  is  but  sordid  clay.  And  so  with  government.  It  may  have 
every  appearance  of  prosperity,  may  prate  of  its  wealth,  preen 
itself  on  its  material  progress,  but  woe  to  it  if  it  have  nothing 
more.  Senator  La  Follette  knew  government,  like  man,  must 
have  a  soul. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  needs  neither  marble  nor  bronze.  His 
name  is  indelibly  written  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

Mr.  SIMMONS.  Mr.  President,  I  knew  the  late  Senator  La 
Follette  probably  earlier  than  any  other  Member  of  this  body, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  his  colleague,  Senator  Lenroot, 
who  was  a  boy  of  16  years  when  Senator  La  Follette 
was  first  elected  a  Member  of  the  National  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. I  was  elected  to  the  House  from  the  second  congres- 
sional district  of  North  Carolina  40  years  ago,  in  1886, 
and  when  I  took  my  seat,  one  of  those  I  met  was  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  at 
that  time  entering  upon  his  second  term.  This  was  at  a  date 
when  his  son,  the  present  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  was 
not  yet  born.   I  served  one  term  in  the  House,  retiring  in  18S9. 


Senator  La  Follette  remained  in  the  House  for  another  term, 
retiring  in  1891,  at  the  end  of  six  years'  service  in  that  body. 

I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1900,  beginning  my  service 
here  on  March  4,  1901.  Four  years  later — on  March  4,  1905 — 
I  renewed  by  acquaintance  with  Mr.  La  Follette  on  his  taking 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  In  the  meantime  he  had  served  three 
terms  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 

In  our  service  together  in  the  House  and  for  20  years 
in  this  body,  our  personal  relationship  was  that  of  genuine 
friendship.  I  believed  thoroughly  in  his  honesty  of  purpose 
and  in  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion  to  our  common  country 
and  to  the  interests  of  the  common  people,  and  I  think  he  did 
me  the  honor  of  giving  me  an  equal  measure  of  confidence. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  indeed  an  honest  man  and  a  true 
patriot  according  to  his  lights.  He  was  more  than  that.  He 
possessed  ability  of  the  first  order,  was  quite  without  fear, 
and  he  lived  the  principles  for  which  he  so  valiantly  contended 
throughout  his  career. 

He  was  frequently  at  odds  with  his  party  and  his  party 
organization,  and,  indeed,  he  was  not  infrequently  at  odds 
with  the  dominant  forces  in  both  the  major  political  parties. 
He  cared  nothing,  however,  about  that,  and  never  seemed  to 
consider  the  possible  consequences  to  his  own  political  fortunes 
of  the  independent  course  which  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  convictions  he  always  pursued.  He  never  hesitated 
to  oppose  his  party  when  he  thought  his  party  was  wroug. 

I  recall  that,  in  1911,  when  I  was  in  charge  in  the  Republican 
Senate  of  the  tariff  bills,  covering  certain  schedules,  passed 
by  the  Democratic  House,  Senator  La  Follette  did  not  hesitate 
to  oppose  his  party's  position  and  come  to  my  aid.  With  his 
able  cooperation — and  that  of  a  few  other  patriotic  and  inde- 
pendent Republican  Senators — I  was  enabled  to  pass  thooe 
Democratic  schedule  tariff  bills  in  the  Republican  Senate. 

They  were  vetoed,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  Mr.  Taft,  who 
was  then  President.  At  numerous  other  times  since  Mr. 
La  Follette  came  to  the  Senate,  he  and  I  worked  together  in 
behalf  of  measures  upon  which  our  judgments  agre  ed  as  being 
in  the  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  American  people.  I  oever 
had  any  doubt,  when  I  was  working  in  cooperation  with  him, 
that  he  would  keep  the  faith ;  his  word  was  good ;  and  his 
purpose,  he  was  willing  that  all  might  see. 

Senator  La  Follette  filled  a  distinct  place — an  important 
place — in  American  public  life  of  the  past  40  years.  Undoubt- 
edly the  common  people  of  the  United  States  lost  one  of  their 
ablest  and  truest  champions  when  he  die*.  He  did  much  for 
Wisconsin  when  he  was_  governor  of  that  State,  making  the 
State  government  cleaner  and  better,  and  much  more  truly  a 
government  for  the  people  of  the  State.  In  his  service  in  the 
Senate,  he  left  his  mark  and  made  substantial  contribution  to 
the  constructive  and  progressive  legislation  of  his  day. 

Senator  La  Follette  could  not  be  frightened  or  intimidated ; 
he  could  not  be  purchased  with  political  favors  or  social 
blandishments ;  and  very  rarely  was  he  deceived.  There  is 
always  need  in  the  American  Senate  and  in  our  National  Gov- 
ernment for  a  man  such  as  he.  Disagreeing  with  him,  as  I  of 
course  did,  upon  many  of  the  policies  he  advocated  during  his 
public  career,  I  nevertheless  wish  to  pay  him  this  tribute  in 
these  simple  words,  and  to  express  my  personal  sorrow  in  the 
passing  of  this  brave  gentleman  and  devoted  champion  of 
popular  rights. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  a  manly  man,  truthful,  honest, 
faithful,  courageous,  and  patriotic.  He  was  a  man  of  convic- 
tions and  action.  He  thought  and  he  moved.  He  is  gone,  but 
his  record  remains.  It  is  written  in  the  history  of  his  time,  and 
in  it  nothing  is  left  in  doubt  or  uncertainty,  nothing  concealed, 
for  he  lived,  thought,  and  voted  in  the  open.  In  his  death  not 
only  the  Nation,  his  country — his  own  country — but  the  great 
causes  that  moved  and  stirred  his  heart  and  inspired  his  mind 
have  sustained  a  distinct  loss.  For  nearly  half  a  century  he 
was  my  friend,  faithful  and  true,  and  I  shall  ever  cherish  his 
memory  in  my  heart. 

Mr.  MOSES.  Mr.  President,  the  years  of  our  association  here 
by  no  means  cover  the  period  of  my.  relations  with  Robert  M. 
La  Follette.  My  first  contact  with  him  occurred  more  than 
25  years  ago  when  he  in  Wisconsin  and  I  in  New  Hampshire, 
in  connection  with  a  former  Member  of  this  body,  who  was 
closely  friendly  to  both  of  us,  were  engaged  in  resisting  what  we 
deemed  to  be  the  undue  influence  of  railroads  in  public  affairs. 
Necessarily  this  contact  was  at  long  range  and  more  or  less 
casual ;  but  it  endured  and  afforded  a  basis  for  the  personal 
friendship  which  began  on  the  day  of  my  entrance  to  the  Senate 
and  which  continued  increasingly  until  the  day  of  Senator  La 
Follette"s  death. 
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Tn  consequence  I  can  say  that  I  have  rarely  known  a  man 
who  reacted  more  fully  to  friendship;  nor  did  he  ever  permit 
his  friendship  to  be  diluted  by  reason  of  any  differences  which 
arose  on  questions  of  public  policy.  Such  differences  I  had  with 
him — often  and  acute — but.  I  always  recognized  the  sincerity  of 
his  convictions  and  the  courage  with  which  he  maintained  them 
and  gave  battle  for  them.  His  consistency  was  remarkable. 
While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  from  time  to  time  and  under 
changing  conditions  as  we  all  came  to  know  them,  his  views 
were  occasionally  either  modified  or  strengthened,  there  ran 
through  his  whole  public  career  an  unbroken  chain  of  discus- 
sion and  proposals  which  had  the  single  end  of  attaining 
through  legislation  those  things  which  his  convictions  had 
established  in  his  own  mind  as  desirable  for  the  country  and 
its  citizenry. 

He  played  a  large  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  Nation  for 
more  than  30  years;  and  he  played  and  useful  part,  too.  He 
had  the  rare  satisfaction  of  seeing  finally  adopted  many  pro- 
posals which  at  first  were  scorned ;  and  the  statute  books  are 
replete  with  provisions  which  he  originated,  and  many  of  which 
bear  his  name. 

The  conclusions  which  he  reached  were  by  no  means  actuated 
by  prejudice.  Profound  study  and  earnest  conviction  laid  the 
basis  for  every  proposal  that  he  advocated ;  and,  in  the  de- 
bates which  took  place  here,  this  was  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristic of  his  utterances.  Whenever  he  took  the  floor  one 
could  be  certain  that  reasoned  argument  would  always  be 
advanced.  No  Senator  within  my  knowledge  ever  prepared 
himself  more  carefully  for  debate ;  and  no  Senator  within  my 
knowledge  was  ever  more  strongly  fortified  with  chapter  and 
verse  of  authority  to  support  his  declarations.  He  was  often 
criticised  for  the  length  of  his  speeches  here ;  but  no  one  can 
read  those  speeches  in  the  Record  without  recognizing  that 
they  carry  close,  well-knit,  and  symmetrically  developed  argu- 
ments in  support  of  his  point  of  view.  In  addition,  the  literary 
form  of  his  speeches  was  noteworthy.  I  was  particularly 
struck  with  this  in  the  early  days  of  my  service  hetre  when 
Senator  La  Follette  in  company  with  two  colleagues  conducted 
the  somewhat  famous  filibuster  in  the  closing  days  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress.  The  night  was  passed  in  what  at  the  moment 
seemed  to  many  to  have  been  a  mere  storm  of  words.  But  when 
the  Record  appeared  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  read  it 
learned  that  Senator  La  Follette,  at  any  rate,  had  delivered 
two  speeches  of  real  argumentative  value  and  of  genuine  lit- 
erary worth.  —  $ 

It  is  difficult,  Mr.  President,  to  form  just  estimates  of  those 
with  whom  we  have  been  closely  associated.  It  is  still  more 
difficult  for  an  individual  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  himself. 
But  from  my  knowledge  of  this  man  as  I  associated  with  him 
and  from  his  own  picture  of  himself  which  I  some  years  ago 
found  in  his  autobiography,  I  venture  to  declare,  even  at  the 
risk  of  triteness,  that  he  was  a  misunderstood  man.  Begin- 
ning with  those  years  of  responsibility  which  came  to  him  as 
Governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  running  through  the  years  of  his 
increased  influence  as  represented  in  this  body,  his  proposals, 
though  advanced,  were  never  subversive ;  and  he  always  kept 
far  away  in  realty  from  those  measures  which  he  was  accused 
of  befriending  but  which  could  be  attributed  to  him  only  by 
strained  deduction. 

In  him  lay  a  deep  and  rich  vein  of  sentiment ;  nor  did  it  lie 
far  from  the  surface.  His  impulses  were  kindly  and  generous ; 
it  was  from  them  quite  as  much  as  from  his  reasoned  judg- 
ments that  he  formulated  the  public  course  which  he  so  undevi- 
atingly  pursued.  In  other  words,  the  philosophy  of  his  public 
and  private  relationships  ran  in  parallel  lines ;  and  he  was 
always  actuated  by  his  desire  to  be  helpful  both  to  the  indi- 
vidual and  to  the  mass. 

The  news  of  his  death  came  as  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who 
had  seen  him  when  we  separated  at  the  end  of  the  Sixty-eighth 
Congress.  The  severe  strain  of  the  campaign  which  he  had 
(■'inducted  in  the  previous  year  had  left  no  external  mark  to 
indicate  how  it  had  sapped  his  strength.  I  saw  him  on  the 
day  that  I  left  Washington,  and  his  nature  as  I  had  come  to 
know  it  was  never  more  finely  exhibited;  We  spoke  of  the 
days  which  lay  ahead,  neither  of  us  dreaming  that  his  were  to 
be  shortened.  I  carried  with  me  from  that  last  interview  the 
thought  of  his  regained  powers  and  carried  with  me  also,  and 
as  always,  my  picture  of  him — a  man  sincere,  courageous,  hope- 
ful, and  helpful,  of  great  intellect  and  of  great  heart.  Thus, 
when  the  news  of  his  passing  came  to  me,  my  instinctive  cry  was 
that  of  Fronde,  uttered  upon  the  death  of  Carlyle:  "A  man 
is  dead." 

Mr.  DILL.  Mr.  President,  when  I  learned  of  the  death  of 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette  it  seemed  to  me  his  death  created 
a  great  void,  a  wide,  deep,  awful  chasm  in  the  public  life  of 


this  country,  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  fill.  For  a  genera- 
tion he  had  been  one  of  the  great  moral  and  political  guides 
for  the  masses  of  the  American  people.  They 'might  not  always 
understand  the  details  of  the  public  questions  that  confronted 
them,  they  sometimes  could  not  recognize  the  underlying  princi- 
plies  involved,  but  they  did  know  La  Follette.  His  fearless 
championship  of  the  common  people's  cause  again  and  again 
throughout  his  public  life,  had  made  them  confident  that  which- 
ever side  he  took  on  a  great  public  question,  was  the  side  of 
social  justice.  For  many  years  he  had  been  so  alert  to  protect 
the  people's  interests,  so  aggressive  in  the  fight  for  the  rights  of 
the  poor,  so  constant  in  his  consecration  to  humanity's  cause, 
that  we  simply  could  not  understand  why  such  a  life  should 
end  so  soon. 

Whenever  we  attempt  to  learn  the  reason  why  life  must 
stop,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the  stony  features 
of  the  sphinx  that  gazes  forever  across  the  desert  of  death. 
History  tells  us  that  those  ancient  people  who  made  sacrifices 
to  disease  and  misfortune  in  order  to  ward  them  off,  never 
sacrificed  to  death.  They  knew  no  human  act  could  turn  aside 
its  stroke.  They  knew  it  is  the  one  lottery  in  which  there 
are  no  blanks. 

Death  is  the  one  despot  in  whose  realm  there  is  absolute 
democracy.  To  those  who  believe  in  immortality,  whether 
death  beckons  in  early  life  or  later  years,  makes  but  little 
difference,  after  all.  It  is  but  a  part  of  the  infinite  and 
eternal  plan.  If  life  gives  us  opportunity  to  work  and  serve, 
then  death  gives  us  opportunity  to  rest,  and  those  who  seize 
upon  the  opportunity  to  work  and  serve  can  most  readily  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  rest.  In  our  time  I  know  of  no  man 
who  more  fully  earned  the  opportunity  to  rest  than  did 
Senator  La  Follette. 

No  matter  when  death  comes  or  how  it  comes,  there  is  noth- 
ing to  fear.  We  all  emerge  by  birth  from  the  unknown  into 
the  consciousness  we  call  life,  and  we  all  shall  pass  by  death 
from  the  consciousness  we  call  life  into  the  unknown  again. 
What  shall  happen  in  the  adventure  into  that  realm  of  silence 
or  of  joy  where  the  innumerable  dwell  is  reserved  to  each  of  us 
in  our  own  good  time  to  know. 

We  do  know  that  Robert  M.  La  Follette  did  his  work  well. 
He  set  for  himself  the  high  purpose  to  serve,  mankind  and 
charted  his  public  life  by  that  purpose.  He  could  not  be 
bribed  by  promise  of  personal  success  or  by  fear  •  of  personal 
failure.  He  never  gave  nor  sent  a  flag  of  truce  while  in  a 
fight.  He  carried  always  the  torch  of  truth.  Defeat  only 
spurred  him  to  further  effort,  and  more  than  any  other  public 
man  I  ever  knew  he  loved  to  stand  alone  when  he  believed  he 
was  "  alone  with  the  people." 

Like  so  many  other  great  Americans,  the  effectiveness  of  his 
efforts  was  never  interfered  with  nor  was  the  glory  of  his 
struggle  ever  dimmed  by  holding  the  high  office  of  President. 
He  aspired  to  the  Presidency,  but  that  aspiration  was  prompted 
by  his  dominating  desire  to  serve  the  cause  for  which  he  lived 
and  died  rather  than  by  the  mere  love  of  place  and  power. 
The  historian  of  the  progress  of  liberty  will  be  compelled  to 
write  his  name  high  on  the  list. 

He  will  live  in  the  galaxy  of  America's  great,  not  merely 
because  he  had  a  big  brain,  not  merely  because  he  was  a  great 
thinker  and  speaker,  but  because  he  was  honest  and  incorrupt- 
ible, and  fought  for  what  he  thought  was  right,  regardless  of 
the  consequences  to  himself.  His  political  character  stands  out 
like  a  mighty  mountain,  firm  as  the  earth  beneath,  and  pure 
as  the  stars  above. 

The  advanced  position  which  he  so  often  took  in  his  contests 
for  the  rights  of  the  masses  of  the  people  made  it  easier  for 
other  public  men,  more  timid  than  he,  but  who  wanted  to  serve 
the  people's  cause,  to  stand  for  what  seemed  moderate  reforms. 
Thus,  by  his  own  radicalism  he  made  possible  much  of  the 
advancement  of  the  cause  of  the  millions  against  the  privileges 
for  the  few ;  and  while  he  can  fight  no  more,  the  advancement 
thus  made  in  the  interest  of  humanity  will  be  permanent. 

Now  that  he  is  gone,  we  miss  him.  We  miss  him  in  Wisconsin, 
where  his  policies  in  operation  prove  the  wisdom  of  his  states- 
manship. We  miss  him  in  the  Senate,  where  he  stood  like 
an  immovable  rock  in  the  way  of  privileged  legislation  that  so 
often  swept  over  him.  We  miss  his  sturdy  leadership  in  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Although  he  died  here  in  Washington,  he  is  buried  in  his  old 
home  in  Madison.  Other  nations  have  long  had  a  custom  of  col- 
lecting the  bodies  of  their  honored  dead  in  great  public  mauso- 
leums. England  has  its  Westminster  Abbey  in  London;  Italy 
has  St.  Peter's  in  Rome ;  France  has  St.  Denis  and  the  Hotel 
des  Invalides  in  Paris  ;  Spain  has  the  Bscorial  near  Madrid  :  and 
Germany  and  Russia  have  long  had  the  royal  sanctuaries  in 
Berlin  and  Moscow.    But  not  so  in  America.    Here  we  bury 
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our  most  distinguished  dead  in  the  places  they  lived  and  loved 
the  most. 

Washington  sleeps  in  his  simple  tomb  at  Mount  Vernon ; 
Lincoln  rests  at  Springfield  ;  Jefferson  is  at  Monticello ;  Jackson 
is  at  peace  at  last  on  his  old  plantation,  the  Hermitage ;  Mc- 
Kinley  is  at  Canton ;  Roosevelt,  at  Oyster  Bay ;  Grant's  Tomb 
overlooks  the  majestic  Hudson ;  Webster  sleeps  beneath  the 
wind-swept  pines  of  New  England ;  and  the  immortal  Clay  is 
with  his  beloved  Kentucky. 

This  custom  is  truly  American.  It  has  its  lesson  for  the 
youth  of  the  land.  These  sepulchres  and  mausoleums  located 
in  the  simple  surroundings  amidst  which  these  heroic  figures 
lived  serve  ever  to  recall  that  these  great  characters  secured 
their  opportunities  to  prove  their  greatness  by  first  winning  the 
confidence  of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  the  people 
who  knew  them  best  and  elected  them  to  office. 

We  should  continue  this  custom.  In  these  days  of  material- 
ism, it  illustrates  that  sentiment  and  memory  still  control  the 
American  people.  It  glorifies  the  doctrines  of  democracy  es- 
tablished by  the  Revolutionary  fathers,  and  emphasizes  to 
those  who  come  after  us  the  Divine  truth  that  he  who  would  be 
greater  among  us  must  be  the  servant  of  all. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  to 
whom  we  pay  tribute  to-day,  was  one  of  the  remarkable  men 
of  his  time — a  singular,  striking,  and  marvelously  gifted  man. 
Language  is  inadequate  to  portray  him.  Those  of  us  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  know  him  through  years  of  service  can 
recall  him  in  memory  only.  His  boundless  energy,  his  unre- 
mitting industry,  his  unresting  spirit,  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
his  sympathies,  the  scope  and  power  of  his  intellect,  may  be 
recounted ;  but  there  was  something  more — that  inimitable,  in- 
definable personality,  Bob  La  Follette — which  neither  lan- 
guage nor  the  brush  can  quite  reveal.  It  is  difficult  even  now 
to  recognize  that  he  is  no  more.  His  son  honors  his  seat  in  this 
Chamber,  and  his  name  has  long  since  been  stricken  from  the 
roll ;  but  death  and  his  restless  soul  seem  incompatible. 

His  life  was  one  long,  incessant  battle  for  his  convictions 
and  for  his  ideals.  Men  have  differed  and  will  differ  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  policies  and  the  worth  of  his  views,  but  no  one 
who  knew  him  could  doubt  his  sincerity  or  challenge  his  purity 
of  purpose.  '  For  those  things  which  he  believed  to  be  right  he 
stood  unfalteringly.  There  was  in  him  no  compromise.  It  is 
sometimes  said  that  life  is  not  so  sturdy  and  truth  does  not 
stem  quite  so  sacred  now  as  in  the  old  heroic  days ;  that  suc- 
cess counts  most,  and  that  political  martyrdom  for  one's  con- 
victions in  these  days  is  not  to  be  expected;  but  such  can  not 
be  said  of  Senator  La  Follette. 

He  would  not  dicker  or  barter  in  political  views  or  upon 
political  convictions.  He  would  not  trade  upon  one  subject  in 
the  hope  that  he  might  advance  another.  He  would  not  strike 
/  hands  with  wrong  upon  the  theory  that  he  might  advance  the 
right.  He  took  his  positions  upon  public  questions  after  great 
research  and  profound  reflection.  You  could  not  hasten  him, 
neither  could  you  long  delay  him ;  but  a  position  once  taken, 
he  was  seldom,  if  ever,  ready  to  compromise  or  to  barter. 
When  others  began  to  talk  of  change  of  program  or  defeat  he 
would  move  out  and  off  to  himself  and  prepare  for  a  more  de- 
termined struggle.  Few  men  ever  possessed  finer  moral  cour- 
age, and  his  iron  will  and  high  purpose  were  such  as  should 
accompany  his  quality  of  courage. 

It  may  be  that  there  should  always  be,  in  affairs  of  state 
and  in  public  life,  those  who  can  reconcile  and  harmonize ;  but 
in  the  interest  of  truth  and  thoroughness,  in  the  interest  of 
purity  in  public  life  and  of  unpurchasable  justice,  the  man  of 
unswerving  convictions  is  indispensable.  How  many  silent  and 
lonely  hours  this  colleague  of  ours  .spent  wrestling  with  great 
problems  which  others  believed  hopeless,  we  all  know.  He 
had  the  great  capacity  of  straight  thinking — a  rare  gift — and 
he  followed  with  relentless  purpose  the  admonitions  and  deduc- 
tions of  his  splendid  intellect. 

I  have  read  somewhere  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  in  the 
long  ago,  ordered  his  engineers  to  establish  a  railway  route 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow.  Later  they  produced  a  map 
tracing  the  line  of  the  road.  "What's  that?"  said  Nicholas. 
"That's  the  best  road,"  was  the  reply.  "What  do  you  make  it 
crooked  for?  "  "  Why,  we  turn  this  way  to  touch  this  great 
city,  and  to  the  left  to  reach  that  immense  mass  of  people,  and 
to  the  right  again  to  suit  the  business  of  that  district."  "  Yes." 
The  Emperor  took  a  piece  of  paper,  made  a  new  dot  for  Moscow 
and  another  for  St.  Petersburg,  took  a  ruler,  made  a  straight 
line,  and  said :  "  Build  me  that  road."  This  is  illustrative  of 
the  intellectual  integrity  of  Senator  La  Follette.  He  would 
not  turn  aside  to  accommodate  his  proposition  to  this  or  that 
situation.  He  moved  in  direct  line  toward  his  ultimate  pur- 
pose. 
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The  most  familiar  and  the  most  universally  accepted  criti- 
cism of  Senator  La  Follette  was  that  he  was  a  radical.  "  Radi- 
cal "  is  the  full  anathema  which  vested  wrong  hurls  at  those 
who  would  right  wrongs.  "  Radical "  measures  the  highest 
intellectual  effort  of  entrenched  stupidity.  No  man  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world  ever  sought  to  secure  for  the  human 
family  a  greater  measure  of  happiness  or  a  higher  standard  of 
justice  who  was  not  in  his  day  and  generation  denounced  as  a 
radical.  Such  denunciations  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  certifi- 
cate of  character.  If  you  will  turn  back  only  a  few  pages  of 
history,  say  from  1850  to  1865,  you  will  see  this  word  strewn  all 
through  the  literature  of  the  day.  It  serves  as  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  how  and  why  this  term  is  used.  Sumner  and  Seward 
were  radicals  because  they  hated  human  slavery.  They  were 
so  termed  in  the  general  parlance  of  the  day.  The  tenderest 
and  the  most  devoted  soul  of  the  era,  one  whose  life's  mission 
was  to  preserve  the  Union  free  of  its  bondsmen,  was  charged 
with  being  a  radical.  What  a  noble  group  of  radicals  from 
time  to  ,time  appear  in  the  history  of  human  progress !  The 
term  is  more  often  on  encomium  than  a  condemnation. 

I  can  not  myself  recall  any  measure  of  the  many  measures 
which  Senator  La  Follette  advocated,  except  one,  not  easily 
reconciled  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Measures  which,  when  he  first  proposed  them, 
aroused  antagonism,  came  very  generally  in  time  to  be  accepted 
as  sound.  He  lived  to  see  proposal  after  proposal  indorsed 
and  approved.  He  was,  as  every  one  knows,  a  life-long  stadent 
of  our  system  of  government.  He  believed  unfalteringly  in  the 
whole  theory  and  spirit  of  its  founders.  Yes,  he  was  a  radical ! 
He  hated  injustice.  He  sympathized  with  the  exploited  and  the 
oppressed.  He  was  not  afraid  of  being  with  the  minority.  No 
cause  was  ever  sufficiently  unpopular  to  frighten  him  from  his 
convictions. 

Thj  demagogue  seeks  the  popular  trend,  scents  the  drift  of 
public  opinion,  and  hastens  to  get  in  line.  Senator  La  Follktte 
took -his  positions  upon  public  questions  because  he  believed 
those  positions  sound  and  righteous,  and  then  devoted  his  great 
ability  and  spared  himself  not  at  all  in  making  them  popular. 

I  watched  him  upon  one  occasion  when  a  storm  of  indigna- 
tion broke  upon  him,  when  it  seemed  that  his  whole  life's  work 
was  to  be  shattered,  and  that  the  popular  support  which  he  had 
often  had  was  leaving  him  for  all  time ;  and  Ire  stood  as  daunt- 
less and  unmoved  as  if  he  had  been  receiving  the  plaudits  of 
the  Nation.  Let  no  libeler  charge  he  was  inimical  to  the  coun- 
try he  loved,  or  antagonistic  to  the  Constitution  in  whose 
principles  he  profoundly  believed. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  dominant  tenet  of  his  political  creed 
was  his  faith  in  the  average  common  sense  of  the  masses.  He 
never  doubted  the  instinctive  love  of  right  in  the  popular  heart. 
It.  might  err  to-day,  but  it  would  correct  that  error  upon  infor- 
mation to-morrow.  He  fought  most  valiantly,  therefore,  for 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  insure  the  freest  and  fullest 
discussion  of  all  public  questions.  He  believed  that  it  is  in  the 
open  arena  of  inquiry  and  discussion  that  men  and  women 
grow  to  the  full  stature  of  citizenship  in  a  representative 
republic;  that  it  is  in  ike  open  field  of  submission  and  debate 
that  men  and  women  are  trained  to  the  arduous  duties  and 
exacting  obligations  of  modern  life.  He  seemed  to  say,  "  Make 
speech  free,  and  it  will  keep  the  people  free.  Give  the  citizen 
the  right  to  think,  to  speak,  to  write,  to  argue,  and  these  things 
will  make  him  self-reliant  and  strong,  and  bind  him  to  the 
Government  which  believes  ih  his  intelligence  and  confides  in 
his  character." 

No  man  in  the  whole  history  of  our  Government  ever  fought 
more  persistently  and  more  intelligently  for  these  great  prin- 
ciples. He  lived  his  creed,  he  suffered  for  his  creed,  and  he 
justified  his  creed. 

I  realize  that  this  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  crowded  career  of 
Senator  La  Follette  :  but  in  the  midst  of  the  pressing  hours 
of  a  closing  session  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  time  even  to 
approach  a  full  expression  of  our  admiration.  Some  one  less 
preoccupied  than  we  will  find  the  time  and  count  it  a  pleasure 
to  record  in  full  measure  the  great  service  he  rendered  his 
State  and  his  country,  and  the  worth  and  beauty  of  his  life 
among  his  immediate  friends  and  with  his  family. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  we  have  assembled  here 
to-day  to  do  homage  to  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  who  for  30 
long  years  has  led  the  fight  of  the  common  man  in  the 
United  States  for  political  and  industrial  freedom.  We  are 
here  not  to  mourn  a  leader  gone,  but  to  rejoice  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  glorious  life,  to  renew  our  faith  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  life,  and  to  gird  ourselves  for  the  irrepressible 
conflict  before  us. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  and  I  shall  not  attempt  to  pronounce 
an  extended  encomium  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Whatever 
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I  miirlil  s;iy  would  add  nothing  to  your  appreciation  of  his 
worth  or  to  your  knowledge  of  his  services  to  our  common 
country.  To  review  his  life  would  be  to  recount  the  progress 
of  civic  righteousness  for  more  than  a  generation.  To  the 
forward-looking  men  and  women  of  this  Nation  he  was  a 
cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.  But  he  is  gone. 
He  has  passed  from  the  forum  of  political  and  industrial  strife, 
from  tbe  tumult  and  the  shouting,  to  the  silence'  and  calm 
of  a  long  rest.  His  work  is  done,  and  when  the  moving  finger 
of  history  has  written  the  story  of  that  work,  it  will  say  that  it 
was  nobly  done.  There  is  the  record  written,  not  only  in  the 
statutes  of  a  great  nation,  but  also  engraved  on  the  hearts 
of  every  liberty-loving  man  and  woman  in  the  civilized  world. 

La  Follette,  the  ever-ready  champion  of  the  poor  and  the 
weak  wherever  found,  has  passed  from  the  narrow  circle  of 
the  present  to  live  with  the  immortals.  His  life  was  round 
and  complete.  He  passed  on  at  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
feared  by  the  criminally  weak,  respected  by  the  strong,  and 
loved  by  the  toiling  millions. 

In  the  voiceless  presence  of  the  grave,  the  tongue  of  calumny 
is  silent,  and  from  the  great  heart  of  the  Nation,  from  the  lips 
of  friend  and  foe  alike,  comes  an  unbroken  symphony  of 
appreciation  and  praise.  The  record  of  his  achievements  is 
a  greater  monument  than  can  ever  be  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  hands  of  man. 

For  years  the  people  knew  him  as  "Battling  Bob."  The  day 
will  come  when  La  Follette  will  be  known  as  a  great  con- 
structive statesman,  rather  than  merely  the  fighting  defender  of 
the  people's  interests.  Since  the  founding  of  the  American 
republic  few  men  have  left  so  great  an  impression  on  the  laws 
of  the  country  as  he  left,  few  men  have  effected  important 
reforms  so  quickly  and  completely.  His  long,  careful  research, 
the  painstaking  preparation,  and  unceasing  study  that  have 
gone  to  make  his  record  of  constructive  work  so  brilliant  and 
so  sound,  are  well  known  to  those  who  served  with  him  in  the 
Halls  of  Congress. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  complete  review  of  his  many  legisla- 
tive achievements.  He  proposed  many  legislative  reforms  to 
conventions  of  his  party  only  to  have  them  rejected  amid  jeers 
and  hisses.  Of  the  thirteen  planks  submitted  by  him  in  1908 
to  the  Republican  Convention,  eleven  have  since  been  enacted 
into  law.  Of  the  eighteen  propositions  submitted  in  1912,  fif- 
teen have  been  written  into  the  Federal  statutes.  The  follow- 
ing are  but  a  few  of  the  reforms  proposed  by  him  to  various 
conventions  which  later  became  the  law  of  the  land : 

The  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  so  that  the  commission  could  institute  proceedings 
upon  its  own  motion. 

The  establishment  of  the  principle  of  suspending  proposed 
increases  in  rates  when  they  were  challenged  by  shipper  or 
consumer. 

To  provide  for  the  physical  valuation  of  the  railroad  property 
of  the  country. 

The  creation  of  a  tariff  commission. 

The  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

The  publicity  of  campaign  contributions  and  expenditures. 

The  regulation  of  telephone  and  telegraph  rates. 

The  prohibition  of  the  issuance  of  injunctions  in  cases  arising 
out  of  labor  disputes  when  such  injunctions  would  not  apply 
when  no  labor  dispute  existed. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  of  Labor. 

The  seamen's  act. 

The  extension  of  the  existing  eight-hour  law  to  all  Govern- 
ment employees. 

A  Federal  employees'  liability  act. 
The  building  of  a  railroad  in  Alaska. 

The  extension  of  the  postal  service  to  include  a  parcel  post. 
The  adoption  of  the  income-tax  law. 
The  extension  of  suffrage  to  women. 
The  Federal  inheritance  tax. 

These,  I  repeat,  are  only  a  few  of  the  constructive  measures 
which  he  advocated,  worked  for,  and  lived  to  see  enacted  into 
law. 

His  work  for  the  betterment  of  toilers  on  sea  and  land,  anjj 
his  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  primal  efforts  of  democracy,  will 
be  remembered  among  men  when  the  shafts  of  granite  and 
marble  have  ceased  to  he.  La  Follette  in  his  grave  to-day  is 
more  powerful  than  La  Follette  living  yesterday.  This  is  the 
heritage  of  the  great— their  power  grows  with  the  passing  of 
the  ages. 

There  is  no  human  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  great 
and  the  near  great.  The  public  estimate  of  men  varies  with 
the  personal  bias  of  the  individuals  who  mold  public  opinion 
and  determine,  to  a  great  extent,  the  verdict  of  history, 


If  I  were  to  assume  the  robes  of  a  prophet,  and  name  the 
place  which  unprejudiced  history  would  accord  La  Follette,  I 
would  say  that  he  will  stand  with  Jefferson  and  Lincoln.  In 
my  opinion,  the  three  greatest  characters  our  Nation  has  pro- 
duced are  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Robert  M. 
La  Follette.  It  matters  not  to  what  political  party  they  ad- 
hered— these  three  great  democrats  belonged  to  the  Nation. 
Totally  different  in  attainments  and  environment,  these  three 
men  stand  out  distinct  as  our  three  greatest  Americans — great 
souled,  far  sighted,  and  with  the  courage  of  their  vision.  Single 
of  purpose,  they  strove  directly  to  a  common  goal — the  libera- 
tion of  the  soul  and  body  of  man  from  bondage.  They  were 
fearless  champions  of  freedom.  Jefferson  laid  the  foundation 
broad  and  deep  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the, 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution ;  Lincoln  applied  the ' 
declaration  of  human  rights  to  all  men  regardless  of  race  or 
color ;  La  Follette  strove  to  emancipate  the  toilers  from  indus- 
trial slavery. 

Death  came  and  found  La  Follette  at  his  post  in  the  battle 
front,  where  so  often,  single  handed,  he  had  held  the  line  and 
kept  the  exultant  foe  at  bay.  Being  always  in  the  van  of  the 
assaulting  columns  of  progress,  he  received  the  concentrated 
fire  of  the  entrenched  hosts  of  static  privilege.  No  other  public 
man  since  Abraham  Lincoln  has  withstood  such  storms  of 
vituperation  and  maintained  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
masses.  While  always  and  continuously  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  while  receiving  the  devoted  support  of  his  constituents, 
La  Follette  worked  alone.  He  had  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  his  vision,  and  relied  on  the  common  sense  of  the  people 
and  the  rectitude  of  his  own  intentions  for  victory.  He  was 
seldom  disappointed.  Fair-weather  friends  and  trusted  lieu- 
tenants might  fail  him  and  go  over  to  the  enemy,  but  his  faith 
in  the  masses  never  faltered.  Wolves  hunt  in  packs ;  the  lion 
hunts  alone.  Isolation  is  often  the  fate  of  great  leaders,  of  all 
great  thinkers  and  doers  of  deeds.  They  must  needs  work 
alone.  To  them  divergent  counsel  beclouds  their  vision  of  the 
future. 

Count  me  o'er  life's  chosen  heroes, 

They  were  souls  that  stood  alone 
While  the  man  they  agonized  for 

Hurled  the  contumelious  stone ; 
Stood  serene  and  down  the  future 

Saw  the  golden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice 

Mastered  by  their  faith  sublime — 
By  .one  man's  plain  truth  of  manhood 

And  to  God's  supreme  design. 

It  was  this  unswerving  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth 
and  right  and  justice  that  placed  La  Follette  in  the  front 
ranks  of  the  great.  The  poisoned  darts  of  malice  and  the 
contumely  glanced  harmless  from  his  helmet  of  truth  or  were 
shattered  against  his  shining  armor  of  integrity. 
It  mattered  not  how  straight  the  gate 

How  set  with  punishment  the  scroll, 
He  was  the  master  of  his  fate 
He  was  the  captain  of  his  soul. 

Senator  La  Follette' s  path  was  not  an  easy  one.  It  was 
not  strewn  with  roses.  Weaker  souls  would  have  given  up  the 
fight  in  despair.  Not  so  with  him.  As  he  passed  from  this 
life  he  expressed  the  wish  that  his  friends  might  "  Carry  on." 

I  went  with  the  funeral  train  as  it  bore  him  to  his  last  resting 
place  in  Wisconsin.  I  saw  big  men,  strong  men,  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  at  every  station  mourning  their  departed  leader. 
I  saw  men  and  women — the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and 
the  low — come  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  view  his  remains  at 
the  capitol  in  Madison,  Wis.  Thousands  stood  in  line  for 
hours,  and  as  they  passed  the  bier  parents  lifted  their  children 
from  the  ground  in  order  that  they  might  view  the  face  of  this 
noble  man  who  had  fought  so  gallantly  throughout  his  life  in 
order  that  this  might  become  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 

Difficult  though  the  fight  for  righteousness  may  be,  who  is 
there  that  would  say  that  the  reward  that  came  to  him  is  not 
worth  the  effort.  All  who  witnessed  that  scene ;  all  who  knew 
La  Follette,  and  realized  the  happiness  that  came  to  him  as 
it  comes  to  all  who  serve  others,  could  not  help  but  come  away 
better  men  and  better  women,  determined  from  thenceforth  to 
devote  their  talents  and  their  energy  to  the  cause  of  the  poor 
and  oppressed,  to  the  cause  of  humanity. 

Mr.  REED  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President,  the  beautiful  testimo- 
nials of  this  morning  leave  but  little  to  be  said.    The  life  of , 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  is  closed  and  we  who  for  many  years 
sat  with  him  in  this  forum,  in  the  calmness  of  the  present  now 
turn  to  survey  his  eventful  past.   For  an  hour  the  turmoil  of 
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life  is  stilled  and  the  country  reverently  surveys  the  career  of 
this  man  whose  eloquent  tongue  is  now  silent  and  whose  story 
must  be  told  by  others. 

It  is.  sir,  not  necessary  that  a  man  shall  be  esteemed  as 
always  right,  for  who  shall  judge?  Who  can  claim  the  right 
to  be  the  final  arbiter  of  what  is  right?  Our  intellectual  scales 
are  so  poorly  balanced  that  we  can  not  always  weigh  the  truth 
of  a  philosophy.  And  so  that  creed  which  seems  to  us  reasons 
perfection  may  to  others  appear  as  false  and  vicious.  In  the 
crucible  of  thought  the  gold  of  truth  can  not  always  be  sep- 
arated from  the  dross  of  error.  There  is,  however,  one  element 
of  character  without  which  society  can  not  exist  and  states 
can  not  endure.   That  is  the  quality  of  sincerity. 

I  have-  listened  with  rapt  interest  to  the  eulogies  which 
have  just  been  pronounced  by  men  of  widely  different  views. 
Through  all  of  them  there  was  a  dominant  note,  the  sincerity 
of  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  a  sincerity  which  refused  to  abide 
chains,  to  endure  shackles,  to  yield  to  influence,  a  sincerity  that 
scorned  to  sacrifice  principle  that  favor  might  be  gained.  Hav- 
ing so  heard  I  turn  in  wonderment  to  inquire  why  those  who 
thus  admire  these  virtues  of  the  dead  and  praise  the  dead 
because  he  did  possess  them,  do  not  themselves,  here  in  this 
forum,  and  outside  in  general,  follow  the  illustrious  example. 

I  say  it  not  in  criticism,  but  I  uow  inquire  if  in  this  legislative 
hall  each  man  should  practice  the  philosophy  we  now  so 
adulate,  each  man  standing  as  stood  La  Follette  refusing  to 
wear  the  livery  of  any  servitude,  courageously  battling  for  that 
which  he  believes  to  be  the  very  right,  whether  these  ninety- 
six  men  possessing  different  talent  and  speaking  the  knowledge 
gained  from  widely  varied  experiences  could  not  in  common 
counsel  evolve  policies  which  would  be  for  the  country's  weal. 
I  can  not  help  but  wonder  how  different  would  be  the  course_ 
of  our  proceedings,  how  different  the  fate  of  the  Republic. 

I  can  do  no  greater  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  dauntless  man 
who  never  lowered  his  arm  or  turned  his  back  upon  a  foe 
than  to  ask  his  survivors  in  this  body  to  emulate  his  courage 
and  sincerity.  You  need  not,  sirs,  accept  his  opinions  upon 
the  tariff,  for  they  may  have  been  at  fault.  You  need  not 
accept  his  views  upon  taxation,  for  they  may  have  been  in 
error.  You  need  not  accept  his  philosophy  of  labor,  for  it  may 
have  been  fallacious.  But  there  was  one  rule  he  followed 
which  was  not  a  mistake.  In  the  performance  of  official  duty 
he  did  not  think  of  himself.  He  did  not  consider  his  own 
political  preferment.  He  thought  only  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sented and  of  the  justice  of  a  cause.  He  followed  the  star 
of  principle  regardless  of  his  own  fate. 

For  nearly  16  years  I  have  served  in  this  body.  I  have  seen 
many  a  beloved  son  of  America  pass  from  the  scene ;  and  I 
have  heard  the  praises  of  their  friends,  but  here  to-day  is  a 
character  of  eulogy,  a  kind  of  tribute  which,  as  unique  as  it 
is  splendid,  the  central  thought  of  which  is  not  that  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  succeeded  in  politics,  not  that  he  held  office,  not 
that  he  had  honor's  wreaths  placed  upon  his  brow,  but  that  he 
disregarded  himself,  that  he  thought  only  of  his  country,  and 
that  he  was  willing  to  lay  his  life  and  faith  and  honor  upon  its 
altar.  If  these  virtues  are  so  worthy  of  eulogium,  let  us 
hereafter  emulate  them  in  this  Chamber  and  exemplify  them 
in  our  lives. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  single  trait  of  Senator  La  Follette 
to  which  I  desire  to  refer.  Tbe  picture  which  has  hitherto 
been  held  before  the  public  is  that  of  a  warrior,  fighting,  fight- 
ing, fighting,  because  indeed  he  loved  the  carnage  and  the 
strife :  of  one  who  loved  to  break  bones  and  to  employ  a 
supurb  and  unusual  power  to  crush  and  destroy  antagonists. 
The  character  thus  portrayed  has  at  times  assumed  cruel  and 
even  sinister  attributes.  And  yet,  sirs,  I  give  it,  as  my  opinion 
the  most  sympathetic  man  who  ever  sat  in  this  Chamber  was 
Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

His  heart  thrilled  at  every  cry  of  pain ;  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears  of  sympathy  at  every  story  of  oppression  or  of  wrong. 
A  wickedness,  a  cruelty,  particularly  if  visited  upon  masses 
of  men,  struck  his  soul  with  honror,  made  him  vibrant  with  a 
passion  to  defend  the  weak  and  to  undo  the  wrong.  So,  when 
he  came  here  and  struck  these  lusty  blows,  it  was  not  that  he 
hated,  it  was  not  that  his  heart  was  aflame  with  a  desire  to 
injure ;  but  it  was  because  of  his  limitless  sympathy,  his  pas- 
sion to  alleviate  suffering.  The  battles  of  his  life  were  waged 
not  to  punish  even  the  wrongdoer  but  to  break  shackels,  to 
lift  burdens,  to  dissolve  chains,  to  tear  down  dungeon  walls, 
to  l?t  in  the  golden  sunlight,  and  give  the  sweet  breezes  of 
heaven  to  all  the  children  of  men..  Accordingly  he  refused  to 
compromise  with  evil. 

There  is  one  subject  to  which  I  shall  refer,  although  to  some 
it  may  seem  a  discordant  note.  I  remember  when  in  this 
Hall,  and  from  this  seat,  surrounded  by  a  little  group  of  six 
Senators,  he  stood  in  opposition  to  the  declaration  of  war. 


It  was,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  superb  act  of  courage  this 
century  has  witnessed.  Again  it  is  not  necessary  his  judg- 
ment or  that  of  his  associates  should  have  been  right ;  the  act 
affords  the  index  to  his  character. 

We  had  been  told  for  months  and  years — and  wisely  and 
properly  were  we  so  advised — that  we  should  maintain  neu- 
trality. We  had  been  told  that  neutrality  should  be  of  heart 
as  well  as  tongue.  Conditions  changed ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Senator  La  Follette,  the  change  had  not  been  sufficiently 
radical  to  justify  resort  to  arms.  Public  opinion  had  changed 
overnight ;  the  spirit  of  Mars  was  marching  across  the  land, 
the  flames  of  passion  were  consuming  the  souls  of  the  people ; 
the  universal  A^oice  was  for  war.  In  that  situation  the  man 
who  dared  to  stand  and  face  an  excited  and  enraged  nation 
had  to  possess  a  soul  that  was  more  than  heroic.  The  man  who 
could  fold  his  arms  and  look  into  the  faces  of  the  jeering 
multitude,  who  could  endure  while  the  serpents  of  slander 
hissed  about  his  feet,  who  could  with  unfaltering  tongue  still 
speak  his  thoughts,  had  to  be  a  man  of  rarest  metal  and  of 
dauntless  soul. 

Time  will  run  its  course,  from  the  mountain  peaks  of  the 
future  the  philosopher  and  the  savant  of  other  days  will  survey 
our  recent  past,  and  in  the  calm  light  of  experience  the  verdict 
will  be  rendered.  The  world  will  then  know  whether  Robert  La 
Follette  was  wise  that  day  when  he  stood  like  a  rock,  defying 
the  popular  storm,  or  whether  he  was  mistaken ;  but  there 
can  then  be  but  one  verdict  as  to  his  motives,  as  there  is  but 
one  verdict  here  to-day :  "The  impulses  of  his  life,  he  was 
the  bravest  of  the  brave,  the  most  sincere  of  the  sincere." 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  are  assembled  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  great  statesman,  an  able  and  fearless 
leader,  a  loving  and  confiding  friend.  In  this  moment  of  liv- 
ing memory  the  stricken  heart  almost  stills  the  voice.  We 
have  so  long  followed  the  flaming  torch  of  righteousness  and 
civilization,  held  aloft  by  the  strong  arm  of  our  illustrious 
leader,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  that  a  just  God  should 
compel  the  progress  of  civilization  to  pause  in  its  onward 
march,  while  around  the  open  grave  of  our  fallen  hero  we 
hesitate  and  pause  with  a  disconsolate  feeling  that  almost  dis- 
courages the  strongest  of  hearts  and  thus  holds  in  temporary 
check  the  advancing  columns  that  have  so  long  and  so  willingly 
followed  his  lead. 

His  was  the  voice  of  justice  and  humanity,  calling  God's 
common  people  to  battle  for  righteousness.  He  blazed  the  trees 
through  the  wilderness  of  suspicion,  and  doubt,  leading  the  way 
to  a  higher  civilization,  a  nobler  life,  and  a  happier  day.  His 
life  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  was  one  continuous  struggle 
in  behalf  of  the  down-trodden  and  oppressed.  He  met  upon  the 
field  of  governmental  combat  the  advocates  of  monopoly,  of 
greed,  and  never  once  during  his  long  and  eventful  life  did  he 
compromise  with  sin  or  surrender  to  wrong.  To  those  who 
loved  him  and  followed  him  and  believed  in  him  there  will 
always  be  the  happy  knowledge  and  consolation  that  even 
his  worst  enemies  never  once  accused  him  of  infidelity  to  the 
cause  of  righteousness  as  he  saw  it.  Never  once  for  the  sake 
of  personal  advancement  did  he  deviate  from  his  chosen  path 
in  the  cause  of  human  freedom.  Defeat  to  him  meant  only 
new  determination  for  the  next  struggle.  He  turned  a  deaf 
ear  to  those  who  even  suggested  the  possibility  of  compromise 
for  his  personal  temporary  advancement,  and  in  answer  to  sug- 
gestions from  the  enemy  that  a  different  course  might  bring 
him  power  and  popularity  we  can  hear  him  now,  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  great  power  and  all  the  vitality  of  his  courage- 
ous soul,  cry  out  aloud  his  denial. 

What  would  you  have  me  do? 
Seek  for  the  patronage  of  some  great  man, 
And  like  a  creeping  vine  on  a  tifll  tree 
Crawl  upward,  where  I  can  not  stand  alone? 

*  *    *    Dedicate,  as  others  do, 
Poems  to  pawnbrokers?    Be  a  buffoon 
In  the  vile  hope  of  teasing  out  a  smile 

On  some  cold  face?    *    *    *    Eat  a  toad 
For  breakfast  every  morning?    Make  my  knees 
Callous,  and  cultivate  a  supple  spine, — 
Wear  out  my  belly  groveling  in  the  dust? 

*  *    *    Scratch  the  hack  of  any  swine 
That  roots  up  gold  for  me?    Tickle  the  horns 
Of  Mammon  with  my  left  hand,  while  my  right 
Too  proud  to  know  his  partner's  business, 
Takes  in  the  fee?    *    *    *    Use  the  fire 

God  gave  me  to  burn  incense  all  day  long 
,  Uncle v  the  nose  of  wood  and  stone?    *    *  * 
Shall  I  go  leaping  into  ladies'  laps 
And  licking  fingers? — or — to  change  the  form — 
Navigating  with  madrigals  for  oars, 
My  sails  full  of  the  sighs  of  dowagers? 
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*  •    *    Publish  verses  ut  my  own 
Expense ?    *    *    *    Be  the  patron  saint 
Of  a  small  group  of  literary  souls 

Who  dine  together  every  Tuesday? 

•  *    *    Shall  1  labor  night  and  day 
To  build  a  reputation  on  one  song, 

A  ml  sever  write  another?    Shall  1  find 
True  genius  only  among  geniuses, 
Palpitate  over  little  paragraphs, 
And  struggle  to  insinuate  my  name 
Into  the  columns  of  the  Mercury? 

•  *    *    Calculate,  scheme,  be  afraid, 
Love  more  to  make  a  visit  than  a  poem, 
Seek  introductions,  favors,  influences? — 

*  *    *    No,  I  thank  you !    And  again 
I   thank  you  !     But — 

To  sing,  to  laugh,  to  dream, 
To  walk  in  my  own  way  and  be  alone, 
Free,  with  an  eye  to  see  things  as  they  are, 
A  voice  that  means  manhood — to  cock  my  hat 
Where  I  choose — at  a  word,  a  Yes,  a  No, 
To  fight — to  write.    To  travel  any  road 
Under  the  sun,  under  the  stars,  nor  doubt 
If  fame  or  fortifne  lie  beyond  the  bourne — 
Never  to  make  a  line  I  have  not  heard 
In  my  own  heart;  yet,  with  all  modesty 
To  say  :  "  My  soul,  be  satisfied  with  flowers, 
With  fruit,  with  weeds  even  ;  but  gather  them 
In  the  one  garden  you  may  call  your  own." 
So,  when  I  win  some  triumph,  by  some  chance, 
Render  no  share  to  Caesar — in  a  word, 
I  am  too  proud  to  be  a  parasite, 
And  if  my  nature  wants  the  germ  that  grows 
Towering  to  heaven  like  the  mountain  pine, 
Or  like  the  oak,  sheltering  multitudes — 
1  stand,  not  high  it  may  be — but  alone  ! 

*  *  *  * 

Watching  you  other  people  making  friends  1 

Everywhere — as  a  dog  makes  friends  !    I  mark 

The  manner  of  these  canine  courtesies 

And  think  :  "  My  friends  are  of  a  cleaner  breed." 

His  whole  life's  story  could  well  be  told  in  the  few  sentences 
that  dropped  from  his  own  lips  when  he  lay  upon  his  bed  of 
sickness  facing  the  inevitable  end  which  he  knew  was  near : 

I  am  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  work  I  still 
could  do.  I  don't  know  how  the  people  will  feel  toward  me,  but  I 
shall  take  to  the  grave  my  love  for  them,  which  has  sustained  me 
through  life. 

These  brief  words  constitute  the  key  to  the  great  man's  heart 
and  soul. 

In  the  many  bitter  struggles  of  his  life  he  fought  against 
the  combined  forces  of  greed,  of  monopoly,  and  of  special  in- 
terests, with  a  ferocity  and  a  determination  that  gained  for 
him  among  many  classes  of  people  the  reputation  that  he  was 
cold  and  indifferent  to  many  of  the  more  tender  attributes  of 
humanity,  and  that  he  lacked  the  sympathy  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  the  lover.  But  this  was  only  one  side  of  the  great 
man's  character.  He  did  fight  with  a  fearlessness  and  a 
courage  unsurpassed.  The  ferocity  of  his  forensic  onslaughts 
was  only  emblematical  of  one  side  of  his  wonderful  character. 
His  heart  was  as  tender  as  that  of  any  child.  He  loved  with 
an  intensity  that  was  only  equalled  by  the  ferocity  of  his 
fighting  ability.  His  heart  beat  in  harmony  with  the  aspira- 
tions and  the  hopes  of  all  struggling"  mortals.  The  welfare  of 
the  little  child  at  the  humblest  fireside  excited  in  his  great 
heart  the  desire  to  relieve  the  handicap  of  poverty,  and  to  crown 
the  aspirations  of  the  unfortunate  with  happiness  and  success. 
He  was  a  hard  fighter  because  he  was  a  great  lover.  He 
fought  all  forms  of  wrong  because  he  loved  all  forms  of 
righteousness ;  and  because  he  loved  in  the  extreme,  he  fought 
in  the  unrelentless  bitterness  of  determination. 

The  tender,  loving  heart  added  to  his  courage,  his  determi- 
nation in  every  struggle  that  he  made  for  better  government, 
and  he  inquired  not  the  prospect  of  victory.  He  had  no  sym 
pathy  for  the  man  who  was  looking  for  the  most  popular  side 
of  disputed  questions  of  government.  His  incentive  to  fight 
was  fundamental  and  it  was  fundamental  because  of  his  love  of 
humanity.    Of  him  it  could  be  truly  said: 

The  test  of  a  man  is  the  fight  he  makes, 
The  grit  that  he  daily  shows  ; 

The  way  that  he  stands  on  his  feet,  and  takes 
Fate's  numerous  bumps  and  blows. 

The  coward  can  smile  when  there's  naught  to  fear, 
And  nothing  his  progress  bars ; 

But  it  takes  a  man  to  stand  up  and  cheer, 
While  some  other  fellow  stara. 


It  isn't  the  victory,  after  all, 

But  the  fight  that  a  human  makes; 
The  man,  who,  driven  against  the  wall, 

Still  stands  erect  and  takes 
The  blows  of  fate  with  his  head  held  high, 

Bleeding  and  bruised,  and  pale, 
Is  the  man  who'll  win  In  the  by  and  by, 

For  he  isn't  afraid  to  fail. 

It's  the  bumps  we  take  and  the  jolts  we  get 

And  the  shock  that  our  courage  stands, 
The  hours  of  sorrow  and  vain  regret, 

And  the  prize  that  escapes  our  hands, 
That  test  our  mettle  and  prove  our  worth  ; 

It  isn't  the  blows  we  deal, 
But  the  blows  we  take  on  this  good  old  earth 

Which  prove  that  life  is  real. 

In  many  of  the  greatest  fights  of  his  life  he  knew  in  advance 
that  he  would  fail.  Success  was,  of  course,  welcome,  but  he 
knew  that  human  progress  was  slow;  that  civilization's  march 
onward  and  uphill  was  always  impeded  by  the  intrenched 
power  of  wealth  and  partisan  political  combination.  He  knew 
that  those  who  bore  the  advancing  torches  of  light  and  wisdom 
would  be  impeded  in  their  progress  and  often  defeated  in  their 
efforts  by  the  powers  of  intrenched  greed,  sustained  and  ce- 
mented by  those  who  were  opposed  to  progressive  change.  The 
man  who  fights  the  battle  even  for  righteousness,  and  who  has 
a  majority  of  the  people  with  him,  riding  in  cushioned  seats  on 
the  bandwagon,  is  living  a  life  of  comparative  ease  and  com- 
fort, even  though  it  be  on  the  side  of  right ;  but  the  man  who 
must  lead  the  fight  against  the  relics  of  ancient  and  barbaric 
forms,  knowing  that  his  struggle  will  not  succeed  and  that  at 
best  he  can  only  mark  the  pathway  a  short  distance  in  advance, 
and  that  the  ultimate  victory  will  come  to  those  who  profit  by 
his  sacrifice  and  his  death,  is  the  man  to  whom  civilization  is 
indebted  for  every  step  of  human  progress.  It  is  only  now, 
after  the  death  of  humanity's  illustrious  leader,  that  people  of 
all  classes  have  begun  to  realize  that  throughout  his  life  he 
struggled  for  humanity  and  not  for  personal  victory. 

His  life  and  his  work  have  placed  him  with  the  immortal 
statesman  who  boldly  proclaimed  the  true  object  of  all  those 
who  struggle  for  the  redress  of  human  wrongs,  for  the  up- 
building and  advancement  of  progressive  government : 

I  am  not  bound  to  win,  but  I  am  bound  to  be  true.  I  am  not 
bound  to  succeed,  but  I  am  bound  to  live  up  to  what  light  I  have.  I 
must  stand  with  anybody  who  stands  right,  stand  with  him  while 
he  is  right,  and  part  from  him  when  he  goes  wrong. 

He  never  lost  faith  in  the  ultimate  judgment  of  the  people. 
He  endeavored  to  investigate  all  questions  of  doubt  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  the  exact  truth,  and  he  always  believed 
that  when  the  people  were  once  informed  and  understood  the 
truth  their  judgment  would  be  just.  He  was  often  denied 
fair  treatment  by  an  unfriendly  press,  but  somehow,  in  some 
way,  the  real  truth  in  time  always  percolated  through  the 
mists  of  doubt  and  uncertainty;  and  the  great  common  people, 
the  millions  of  those  well-meaning  folk  who  constitute  the 
backbone  of  our  civilization,  understood ;  and  when  they  under- 
stood, they  knew  that  he  was  the  leader  of  their  aspirations, 
their  beliefs,  and  their  hopes.  They  trusted  him,  they  followed 
him,  they  loved  him,  because  of  his  fidelity  to  those  principles 
of  government  which  they  believed  were  just  and  would  give 
to  them  and  their  posterity  the  liberty  and  the  happiness  that 
should  come  to  every  free  people. 

I  saw  the  throngs  that  came  from  all  parts  of  the  Nation  to 
pay  homage  to  his  memory.  I  saw  the  thousands  that  marched 
by  the  bier  with  bowed  heads  and  sorrowful  hearts.  It  was  a 
throng  that  under  any  ordinary  circumstances  would  have  re- 
quired the  work  of  hundreds  of  policemen  to  keep  them  in  line 
and  to  preserve  orderly  procession ;  but  no  policemen  were  in 
sight.  No  official  was  necessary  to  keep  this  multitude  of  peo- 
ple in  place.  They  stood  out  in  the  hot  sun,  slowly  approaching 
in  narrow  column  the  coffin  that  contained  the  remains  of 
their  trusted  leader  and  friend.  Men  in  their  short  sleeves  from 
off  the  farms,  workmen  from  shops,  professors  of  colleges,  and 
teachers  from  institutions  of  learning  marched  side  by  side, 
sharing  a  common  sorrow  and  grief.  Little  children,  bare- 
footed, tottered  along  by  the  side  of  sorrowing  parents,  and 
were  lifted  up  to  have  one  last  gaze  upon  the  countenance  of 
the  man  they  knew  had  been  their  friend  and  had  advocated 
their  rights  in  high  places  of  government.  I  stood  at  one  end 
of  the  open  grave  when  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  earth. 
I  stood  there  in  silence,  and  saw  the  sorrowing  multitudes 
leave  for  their  homes ;  and  I  saw  women,  men,  and  children 
who  had  gathered  wild  flowers  in  the  fields  and  had  brought 
them  as  a  last  token  of  remembrance  to  place  upon  the  grave 
of  the  one  man  in  public  life  whom  they  loved  best. 
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The  greatest  honor  we  can  pay  to  his  memory  is  to  live  the 
life  that  his  struggle  has  taught;  to  carry  on  the  fight  he  so 
nobly' led;  to  make  true  his  prophetic  vision  of  future  happiness 
by  putting  into  practice  the  principles  he  advocated,  and  by 
avoiding  the  evils  so  often  pointed  out  by  the  words  of  wisdom 
that  fell  from  his  lips.  The  work  of  his  life  has  pictured  for  us 
the  ideal  star  of  righteousness  in  the  firmament  of  eternal  truth ; 
and  those  who  followed  him,  those  who*  believed  in  him,  and 
many  who  are  still  unborn,  wilt  be  movjed  by  the  lesson  of  his 
life  struggle.  This  glittering  light,  this  future  hope,  has  been 
described  by  one  of  the  many  millions  who  have  felt  the  wonder- 
ful inspiration  of  his  prophetic  vision: 
In  the  Valley  of  Decision, 

Down  the  Road  of  Things-that-are, 
You  gave  to  us  a  vision, 

You  appointed  us  a  star, 
And  through  Cities  of  Derision 
We  followed  you  from  far. 

On  the  Hills  beyond  To-morrow, 

On  the  Road  to  Things-to-do, 
With  that  strength  of  hand  we  borrow 

As  we  borrow  soul  from  you, 
We  know  not  sloth  nor  sorrow 

And  will  build  your  vision  true. 

His  life-struggle  against  wonderful  odds  in  behalf  of  hu- 
manity has  not  been  lost.  The  story  of  his  life,  the  lesson  of 
his  struggle,  will  ever  be  a  beam  of  hope,  leading  humanity 
onward  and  upward  to  more  glorious  and  firmer  heights.  The 
death  of  our  great  leader  can  not  be  taken  and  must  not  be 
taken  as  any  disintegration  in  our  ranks.  The  echo  of  his 
clarion  voice,  which  led  during  his  lifetime,  will  be  the  rallying 
cry  after  he  has  passed  on.  From  the*  silence  of  the  death 
chamber  there  comes  no  wailing  cry  of  discouragement  and 
despair.  He  died  as  he  lived,  the  same  brave,  courageous, 
double-fisted,  fighting  hero.  Humanity's  cause,  for  which  he 
lived  and  for  which  he  gave  his  life,  demands  and  will  receive 
the  united  service  of  his  loyal  followers.  The  banner  of  human 
freedom  that  has  fallen  from  his  hands  will  be  raised  aloft, 
and  the  story  of  his  life  will  be  the  encouragement  that  will 
enable  his  followers  to  carry  on  the  fight  which  he  so  nobly 
led,  until  happiness  shall  come  to  every  home  and  joy  be 
enthroned  at  every  fireside.  He  has  imbued  more  hearts  with 
hope  thaji  any  other  man  of  his  day.  He  has  planted  human 
love  in  the  souls  of  numberless  thousands — a  love  for  truth, 
for  honesty,  for  fidelity.  The  things  he  stood  for,  the  things 
he  fought  for,  the  things  he  died  for,  are  all  noble  and  uplift- 
ing, and  will  be  the  rallying  cry  in  future  years  of  the  advo- 
cates of  those  who  knew  him  and  loved  him.  His  imperfec- 
tions were  only  attributes  of  a  great  loving  heart  and  soul, 
anxious  to  relieve  the  distress  of  his  fellow  men,  and  while  his 
death  might  seem  to  bring  discouragement,  nevertheless,  in 
some  way,  somehow,  in  GocVs  own  time,  every  noble  act  of 
his  life  will  redound  to  the  happiness  and  joy  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

He  was  the  leader  of  the  advancing  column  of  aspiration  and 
hope.  His  physical  body  has  been  laid  to  rest,  but  his  soul,  his 
spirit,  has  only  passed  on ;  and  when,  in  the  onward  march  of 
humanity,  the  doubts  and  the  obstacles  of  selfishness  and  greed 
shall  have  been-  removed,  when  the  multitudes  of  t&e  earth  shall 
have  advanced  to  the  emblazoned  pillars  of  a  perfected  and  en- 
lightened freedom,  and  when  the  mighty  avalanche  of  human 
progress  shall  have  reached  the  crossroads  of  civilization  and 
eternity,  there  we  will  find  La  Foixette — waiting. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  La  Foixette  in  the  chair). 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolutions  submitted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lenroot]. 

The  resolutions  were  unanimously  agreed  to. 

RECESS 

'  Mr.1  LENROOT.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Senator,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  to-morrow  at  12  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to ;  and  the  Senate  (at 
1  o'clock  and  50  minutes  p.  m.)  took  a  recess  until  to-mcrrow, 
Monday,  June  21,  1926,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CHANGES  OF  REFERENCE 

Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  who  have  changed 
their  residences  will  please  give  information  thereof  to  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  that  their  addresses  may  be  correctly 
given  in  the  Record. 
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lator,  88  copies ;  and  to  the 
;he  Senate,  each  20  copies ; 
10  copies ;  to  each  Repre- 


Spirit  ot  Fighting;  Bob  Recalled  at 
Special  Sunday  Service- 
Son  in  Chair. 

WASHINGTON,  June  21  (A.P.)— 

The   seriate  paid  tribute  yesterday 

at  a  special  Sunday  service  to  Rob-  nd  to  the  Clerk  and  Door- 

ert  Marion  La  Follette.    Fourteen  an(J  to  tne  Clerk,  for  office 

(senators  testified  to  the' sincerity  of  „        ■»»•'    ii„_„  „.«  j.i  

!the  public  service  of  the  man  who -use  of  the  Members  of  the 

had  been  the  storm  center  of  many  g  .  ana  to  tne  Sergeant  at 

great  controversies  in  the  score  of 

years  he  represented  the  state  of  he  Senate,  20  copies ;  to  be 

^thfpresiding  officer's  chair  sat  d>  or  in  the  revised  or  Per" 
his  son,  the  present  junior  senator  jia,  or  in  part  in  each  form, 
from  -Wisconsin,   at  the  request  of 
Vice-President  Dawes,   who    sat  in 

the  chamber.  In  the  gallery  were  ^  -Ronrpspnta  Hvp  nnrl 
the  two  daughters  of  the  former  sen- enator'  "epiesentative,  ana 


two  copies  of  the  daily 
residence  and  one  at  the 
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atOT.    The  widow  was  not  present. 

The  galleries  were  crowded  and  on 
the  floor  was  an  unusually  large 
number  of  senators  and  many  of  the 
Wisconsin  house  delegation. 

Senators  who   eulogized  Da  Fol-  

lette  were  William  E.  Borah  (Idaho), 

Hiram      Johnson      (Cal.),     George  p-rn,  fiiDTrrnT 

Moses    (N.   H.),  George  W.   Norris  ltlsu  ^Al-liUii 

(Neb.),  Bert  Fernald     (Me.),  Dynn  .  . 

J.  Frazier  (N.  D.),  and  Irvine  Den-  ECORD  is  located  m  Statuary 

root  (Wis.),  all  Republicans;  Joseph  a    ith  j„  in  (.Qnof-njif  attend- 

Robinson  (Ark.),  Democratic  leader;  =>mirn  ls  m  constant  diienu 

James     D.     Reed     (Mo.),     Burton  ss  to  receive  subscriptions, 

Wheeler  (Mont.),  running  mate  of,.,     ,,  rnn™«i™nl 

Da    Follette     in     the     presidential  -  tne  RECORD,  Oongiessionai 

campaign  of  1924;  C.  C.  Dill  (Wash.),  rd  to  the  cost  of  printing 

.Thomas   J.   Walsh    (Mont.),   Furni-  , 

[fold   Simmons    (N.   C),   Democrats,  'btamed. 

'and     Henrick     Shipstead     (Minn.),     m  * 

,Farmer-Dabor.   

I    Senator  Wheeler  placed  Fighting 

Bob  with  the  "three  greatest  char- 
acters our  nation  has  produced — 
Jefferson;  Dincoln  and  Da  Follette." 

Senator  Reed  counseled  the  senate 
to  emulate  the  "sinceritv  of  Da  Fol-  „       ,      _    ,         .        „  ,, 
lette,  that  one  characteristic  with-  for  the  first  session  of  the 

!°u'^hi*  s°ctieH^,a"  .?ot  exist  and  bed  by  mail  to  subscribers, 

SLctLCS    C3.I1    not  ciluUrG. 

Senator  Denroot,  who  had  opposed  ith,  or  $8  for  the  session, 
Senator  Da  Follette  in  recent  years, 
devoted  his  opening  speech  to  the 

years   before    "our   paths    diverged  B  cents ;  each  additional  8 
because  of  difference  of  opinion  and 
we  became  political  opponents." 

"The  outstanding  characteristic  of  „  ~  t»«™. 

Senator    DaFollette's    labors,"    was  0  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
described   by  Senator  Robinson   as  Washington  D.  C. 
the   "relentlessness  with  which  he  ' 

waged  war  on  monopoly  and  special  

privilege.  His  critics  must  do  his 
memory  the   honor   to   admit  that 

.Senator    Da  -  Follette     steadfastly  BNT  PUBLICATIONS 
■"sought  his  reward  by  constant  and 

unfaltering1  service  to  the  masses."  „ 
Senator  Borah,  paying  tribute  to  .  United  States  Government 

Da  Follette's  ^inimitable  personal-  is  authorized  to  sell  public 

ity,    asserted,  "No  one  could  doubt 

(lis  sincerity."  ion  that  official  will  furnish 

free  of  charge  price  lists  showing,  under  topical  headings,  the 
publications  now  available  for  sale. 

The  following  topics  are  covered :  Agriculture,  law,  engineer- 
ing, lands,  Army  and  Navy,  fishes,  Indians,  transportation, 
finance,  education,  noncontiguous  territory,  geography  and  ex- 
plorations, tariff,  chemistry,  animal  industry,  forestry,  plant 
industry,  roads,  soils,  statistics,  American  history,  health  and 
hygiene,  poultry  and  birds,  maps,  political  economy,  and  astron- 
omy. 


PRINTING  OF  EXTRACTS  FROM  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD,  ETC. 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Public  Printer  to  print  and  deliver, 
upon  the  order  of  any  Senator,  Representative,  or  Delegate,  ex- 
tracts from  the  Congressional  Record,  the  person  ordering  the 
same  paying  the  cost  thereof;  and  documents  and  reports  of 
committees,  with  the  evidence  and  papers  submitted  therewith 
or  any  part  thereof,  ordered  printed  by  Congress  may  be  re- 
printed by  the  Public  Printer  on  order  of  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress or  Delegate  on  prepayment  of  cost  thereof.  (Sec.  37, 
public  printing  act  of  January  12,  1895.) 
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WASHINGTON 
Office  Am>ress  :  Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Ashurst,  Henry  B\,  Arizona  1602  K  Street. 

Bayard,  Thomas  F.,  Delaware  1401  Sixteenth  Street. 

Bingham,  Hiram,  Connecticut  The  Powhatan. 

Blease,  Cole  fj.,  South  Carolina  The  Washington. 

Borah,  William  E.,  Idaho  2139  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Hratton,  Sam  ().,  New  Mexico  

Broussard,  Edwin  S.,  Louisiana  1850  Mlntwood  Place. 

Bruce,  William  Cabell,  Maryland  1G40  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Butler,  William  M.,  Massachusetts  1601  Twenty-first  Street. 

Cameron,  Italph  H.,  Arizona  •  1911  R  Street. 

Capper,  Arthur,  Kansas  1100  Sixteenth  Street. 

Caraway,  T.  H.,  Arkansas  1835  Irving  Street. 

Copeland,  Royal  S.,  New  York  The  Wardmun  Park. 

Gouzens,  James,  Michigan  1013  Sixteenth  Street. 

Cummins,  Albert  B.,  Iowa  1424  Sixteenth  Street. 

Curtis,  Charles,  Kansas  3508  Macomb  Street. 

Dale,  Porter  II.,  Vermont  144  B  Street  NE. 

Deoeen,  Charles  S.,  Illinois  2020  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Dill,  C.  C,  Washington  1301  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

du  Pont,  T.  Coleman,  Delaware  

Edge,  Walter  E.,  New  Jersey  1-520  Eighteenth  Street. 

Edwards,  Edward  L,  New  Jersey  The  Wardman  Park. 

Ernst,  Richard  P.,  Kentucky  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Fernald,  Bert  M.,  Maine  Congress  Hall. 

Ferris,  Woodbridge  N.,  Michigan  

Fess,  Simeon  D.,  Ohio  ^  Congress  Hall. 

Fletcher,  Duncan  U.,  Florida  1455  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Frazier,  Lynn  J.,  North  Dakota  6620  First  Street,  Takoma  Park. 

George,  Walter  P.,  Georgia  : 

Gerry,  Peter  G.,  Rhode  Island  2132  R  Street. 

Gillett,  Frederick  H.,  Massachusetts.. 

Glass,  Carter.  \  irginia  The  Raleigh. 

Goff,  Guy  D.,  West  Virginia  1606  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

Gooding,  Frank  R.,  Idaho  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Greene,  Frank  L.,  Vermont  The  Driscoll. 

Hale,  Frederick,  Maine  1001  Sixteenth  Street. 

Harreld,  John  W.,  Oklahoma  1841  Sixteenth  Street. 

Harris,  William  J.,  Georgia  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Harrison,  Pat.  Mississippi  2260  Cathedral  Avenue. 

Heflin,  .1.  Thomas,  Alabama  Congress  Hall. 

Howell,  Robert  B.,  Nebraska..  1868  Columbia  Road. 

Johnson,  Hiram  W.,  California  Calvert  Manor,  Riverdale,  Md. 

Jones,  Andrieus  A.,  New  Mexico  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Jones,  Wesley  L„  Washington  ,  The  Roosevelt. 

Kendrick.  John  B.,  Wyoming  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Keyes,  Henry  W.,  New  Hampshire  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

King,  William  II.,  Utah  2306  California  Street. 

La  Follette,  Robert  M.,  jr.,  Wisconsin.  1835  Sixteenth  Street. 

Lenroot,  Irvine  L.,  Wisconsin  The  Woodward. 

McKellar,  Kenneth,  Tennessee  The  New  Willard. 

MoKinley,  William  B.,  Illinois  1736  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

McLean,  George  P.,  Connecticut  2339  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

McMaster.  Wm.  II.,  South  Dakota  1910  K  Street. 

McNary,  Charles  L.,  Oregon  .The  Mayflower. 

Mayfield,  Earle  B.,  Texas  Congress  Hall. 

Means,  Rice  W.,  Colorado  The  Mayflower. 

Metcalf,  Jesse  H.,  Rhode  Island  The  Anchorage. 

Moses,  George  H.,  New  Hampshire  TheAltamont. 

Neely,  M.  M.,  West  Virginia  Congress  Hall. 

Norbeck,  Peter,  South  Dakota  423  Senate  Office  Building. 

Norris,  George  W.,  Nebraska  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE. 

Nye,  Gerald  P.,  North  Dakota  Cooperstown,  N.  Dak. 

Oddie,  Tasker  L.,  Nevada  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Overman,  Lee  S.,  North  Carolina  The  Powhatan. 

Pepper,  George  W.,  Pennsylvania  The  Powhatan. 

Phipps,  Lawrence  C,  Colorado  Single  Oak,  Cathedral  Avenue. 

Pine,  W.  B.,  Oklahoma  The  Raleigh. 

Pittman,  Key,  Nevada  Ridge  Lands,  Ridge  Road. 

Ransdell,  Joseph  E.,  Louisiana  1726  M  Street. 

Reed,  David  A.,  Pennsylvania  1706  Eighteenth  Street. 

Reed,  James  A.,  Missouri  1956  Biltmore  Street. 

Robinson,  Arthur  R.,  Indiana  The  Roosevelt. 

Robinson.  Joseph  T.,  Arkansas  Congress  Hall. 

Sackett,  Frederic  M.,  Kentucky  1529  Eighteenth  Street. 

Schall,  Thomas  D.,  Minnesota  Wyncrest,  Berwyn,  Md. 

Sbeppard,  Morris,  Texas  1814  Nineteenth  Street. 

Shipstead,  Henrik,  Minnesota  1113  East  Capitol  Street. 

Shortridge,  Samuel  M.,  California  The  Wardman  Park. 

Simmons,  F.  M.,  North  Carolina  The  Portland. 

Smith,  Ellison  D.,  South  Carolina  The  Franklin  Square. 

Smoot,  Reed,  Utah  2521  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Stanfield,  Robert  N.,  Oregon  1026  Sixteenth  Street. 

StPck,  Daniel  F.,  Iowa  

Stephens,  Hubert  D.,  Mississippi  Congress  Hall. 

Swanson,  Claude  A.,  Virginia  2136  R  Street. 

Trammel],  Park,  Florida  

Tyson,  Lawrence  D.,  Tennessee  1601  R  Street. 

Underwood,  Oscar  W.,  Alabama  Woodlawn,  Accotink,  Va. 

Wadsworth,  James  W.,.ir.,New  York_  2800  Woodland  Drive. 

Walsh,  Thomas  J„  Montana  2100  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Warren,  Francis  E.,  Wyoming  2029  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Watson.  James  E.,  Indiana  2651  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Weller,  O.  E.,  Maryland  The  Wyoming. 

Wheeler,  Burton  K-..  Montana  3757  Jocelyn  Street. 

Williams,  George  H..  Missouri  The  Washington. 

Willis,  Frank  B.,  Ohio  Congress  Hall. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  SENATE 

Edwin  P.  Thayer,  Secretary. 

Henry  M.  Rose,  Assistant  Secretary,  Clifton  Terrace  South. 

David  S.  Barry,  Sergeant  at  Arms,  1816  Jefferson  Place. 

Carl  A.  Loffler,  Assistant  Doorkeeper,  2201  Fifteenth  Street. 

Edwin  A.  Halsey,  Acting  Assistant  Doorkeeper,  3704  Thirteenth  Street 

Rev.  J.  J.  Muir,  D.  D.,  Chaplain.  1317  Kenyon  Street. 


UNITED  STATES  SUPREME  COURT 
(In  Capitol) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft  2241  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Mr.  Justice  Holmes  1720  I  Street. 

Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter  1923  Sixteenth  Street. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  The  Rochambeau. 

Mr.  Justice  Brandcls  Stoneleigh  Court. 

Mr.  Justice  Sutherland  2029  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Mr.  Justice  Butler  1229  Nineteenth  Street.  ' 

Mr.  Justice  Sanford  2029  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Mr.  Justice  Stone  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

OFFICERS   OF  THE   SUPREME  COURT 

Clerk — William  R.  Stansbury  The  Wyoming. 

Deputy  Clerk — P.  R.  Stansbury  Rockville,  Md. 

Deputy  Clerk — C.  Elmore  Cropley  Cathedral  Mansions  (Center). 

Marshal — Frank  Key  Green  2934  Newark  Street. 

Reporter — Ernest  Knaebel  3707, Morrison  Street,  Chevy  Chase. 


UNITED  STATES  CIRCUIT  COURTS  OF  APPEALS 
First  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Holmes.    Districts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Second  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Stone.  Districts  of  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  northern  New  York,  southern  New  York,  eastern  New  York, 
and  western  New  York. 

Third  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  Districts  of  New  Jer- 
sey, eastern  Pennsylvania,  middle  Pennsylvania,  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Chief  Justice  Taft.  Districts  of  Mary- 
land, northern  West  Virginia,  southern  West  Virginia,  eastern  Virginia, 
western  Virginia,  eastern  North  Carolina,  western  .North  Carolina,  and 
eastern  and  western  South  Carolina. 

Fiftl:  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Sanford.  Districts  of  northern 
Georgia,  southern  Georgia,  northern  Florida,  southern  Florida,  northern 
Alabama,  middle  Alabama,  southern  Alabama,  northern  Mississippi, 
southern  Mississippi,  eastern  Louisiana,  western  Louisiana,  northern 
Texas,  southern  Texas,  eastern  Texas,  western  Texas,  and  Canal  Zone. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  McReynolds.  Districts  of  north- 
ern Ohio,  southern  Ohio,  eastern  Michigan,  western  Michigan,  eastern 
Kentucky,  western  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee,  middle  Tennessee,  and 
western  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Butler.  Districts  of  Indiana, 
northern  Illinois,  eastern  Illinois,  southern  Illinois,  eastern  Wisconsin, 
and  western  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter.  Districts  of 
Minnesota,  northern  Iowa,  southern  Iowa,  eastern  Missouri,*  western 
Missouri,  eastern  Arkansas,  western  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  eastern  Oklahoma,  western  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Sutherland.  Districts  of  northern 
California,  southern  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Montana,  eastern 
Washington,  western  Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii. 


COURT  OF  CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street.    Phone,  Maine  642) 

Chief  Justice  Edward  K.  Campbell  The  Woodley. 

Judge  Fenton  W.  Booth  1752  Lamont  Street. 

Judge  James  Hay  The  Cecil. 

Judge  Samuel  Jordan  Graham  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Judge  McKenzie  Moss   The  Wardman  Park. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 
SENATE 

Theodore  F.  Shuey  Congress  Hall. 

James  W.  Murphy  2788  Lanier  Place. 

Percy  E.  Budlong  1308  Gallatin  Street. 

Daniel  B.  Lloyd  The  Blenheim,  1842  California  St. 

James  R.  Wick  416  Buchanan  Street. 

John  D.  Rhodes  i427  Madison  Street. 

ASSISTANT 

Edward  V.  Murphy,  jr  _  3539  R  Street. 

HOUSE 

Reuel  Small  521  Butternut  Street. 

Allister  Cochrane  2638  Woodley  Place.  • 

George  G.  Lafferty  1600  T  Street. 

John  D.  Cremer  112  C  Street  SE. 

F  H  Barto  2021  Park  Road. 

H  B.  Weaver  I346  Ingraham  Street 

ASSISTANT 

John  J.  Cameron  1830  Park  Road. 
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MEETING  DAYS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 
[Committees  other  than  those  mentioned  meet  upon  call  of  the 
chairmen] 

SENATE 

Commerce  Thursday. 

District  of  Columbia  Wednesday. 

Interstate  Commerce  Friday. 

Judiciary  Monday. 

Military  Affairs  Friday. 

Naval  Affairs  .  First  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 

month. 

Pensions  Tuesday. 

HOUSE 

Claims  Friday. 

Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  Friday. 

Education  Tuesday. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Thursday. 

Indian  Affairs  Thursday. 

Judiciary  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Labors  Friday. 

Military  Affairs  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Naval  Affairs  x  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Patents  Wednesday. 

Pensions  Tuesday. 

Reform  in  the  Civil  Service  Wednesday. 

War  Claims  Thursday. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 
On   Agriculture    and    Forestry. — Messrs.    Norris    (chairman),  Mc- 
Nary,   Capper,   Keyes,   Gooding,   Norbeck,   Harreld,   Deneen,  Sackett, 
Smith,  Ransdell,  Kendrick,  Heflin,  Caraway,  Ferris,  and  Mayfield. 

On  Appropriations. — Messrs.  Warren  (chairman),  Smoot,  Jones  of 
Washington,  Curtis,  Hale,  Phipps,  McKinley,  Lenroot,  Keyes,  Cameron, 
Overman,  Harris,  Glassr  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  McKellar,  Broussard, 
Bayard,  and  Kendrick. 

To  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. — 
Messrs.  Keyes  (chairman),  Fess,  Greene,  McKellar,  and  Gerry. 

On  Banking  and  Currency. — Messrs.  McLean  (chairman),  Weller, 
Norbeck,  Edge,  Pepper,  Phipps,  Sackett,  Frazier,  Fletcher,  Glass, 
Edwards,  Stephens,  Mayfield,  Bratton,  and  Tyson. 

On  Civil  Service. — Messrs.  Couzens  (chairman),  Stanfield,  Dale, 
Howell,  du  Pont,  Pine,  McKellar,  Eansdell,  Heflin,  George,  and  Bruce. 

On  Claims. — Messrs.  Means  (chairman),  Capper,  Stanfield,  Howell, 
Deneen,  Goff,  Nye,  Trammel!,  Bayard,  Caraway,  Stephens,  Mayfield,  and 
Tyson. 

On  Commerce. — Messrs.  Jones  of  Washington  (chairman),  Fernald, 
McNary,  Edge,  Willis,  Weller,  Couzens,  Johnson,  Bingham,  Williams, 
Fletcher,  Eansdell,  Sheppard,  Simmons,  Stephens,  Harris,  and  Cope- 
land. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia. — Messrs.  Capper  (chairman),  Jones  of 
Washington,  Weller,  Harreld,  McKinley,  du  Pont,  Sackett,  King,  Glass 
Copeland,  Edwards,  Neely,  and  Bruce. 

On  Education  and  Labor, — Messrs.  Phipps  (chairman),  Borah, 
Couzens,  Metcalf,  Bingham,  Gillett,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Caraway 
Ferris,  Copeland,  and  Tyson. 

On  Enrolled  Bills. — Messrs.  Greene  (chairman),  Gillett,  and  Blease. 

On  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. — Messrs.  Reed  of 
Pennsylvania  (chairman),  Moses,  Wadsworth,  Sackett,  Underwood, 
Swanson,  and  Bayard. 

On  Finance. — Messrs.  Smoot  (chairman),  McLean,  Curtis,  Watson, 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Ernst,  Stanfield,  Wadsworth,  McKinley,  Short- 
ridge,  Simmons,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Gerry,  Harrison,  King,  Bayard, 
and  George. 


On  Foreign  Relations. — Messrs.  Borah  (chairman),  Johnson,  Moses, 
Lenroot,  Willis,  Pepper,  McLean,  Edge,  Capper,'  Butler,  Shipstead, 
Swanson,  Pittman,  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Underwood,  Walsh,  Reed  of 
Missouri,  and  Harrison. 

On  Immigration. — Messrs.  Johnson  (chairman),  Keyes,  Willis,  Reed 
of  Pennsylvania,  Means,  Nye,  King,  Harris,  Harrison,  Copeland,  and 
Blease. 

On  Indian  Affairs. — Messrs.  Harreld  (chairman),  Curtis,  McNary, 
Cameron,  Sehall,  McMaster,  La  Follette,  jr.,  Ashurst,  Kendrick,  Wheeler, 
Dill,  and  Bratton.  » 

On  Interoceanic  Canals. — Messrs.  Edge  (chairman),  Greene,  Howell, 
Schall,*Pine,  Nye,  Walsh,  Trammell,  Ransdell,  Mayfield,  and  Blease. 

On  Interstate  Commerce. — Messrs.  Watson  (chairman),  Cummins, 
Fernald,  Gooding,  Couzens,  Fess,  Howell,  Goff,  Pine,  Sackett,  Smith, 
Underwood,  Pittman,  Bruce,  Dill,  Wheeler,  and  Mayfield. 

On  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. — Messrs.  McNary  (chairman),  Jones 
of  Washington,  Phipps,  Gooding,  Cameron,  Oddie,  Shortridge,  Johnson, 
Sheppard,  Walsh,  Kendrick,  Pittman,  Simmons,  Dill,  and  Ashurst. 

On  the  Judiciary. — Messrs.  Cummins  (chairman),  Borah,  Norris, 
Ernst,  Means,  Harreld,  Deneen,  Gillett,  Goff,  Overman,  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri, Ashurst,  Walsh,  Caraway,  King,  and  Neely. 

On  the  Library. — Messrs.  Fess  (chairman),  Pepper,  Howell,  Gillett, 
McKellar,  Broussard,  and  Ferris. 

On  Manufactures. — Messrs.  McKinley  (chairman),  McNary,  Weller, 
McLean,  Metcalf,  La  Follette,  jr.,  Smith,  Reed  of  Missouri,  Edwards, 
Wheeler,  and  Tyson. 

On  Military  Affairs. — Messrs.  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Warren,  Cam- 
eron, Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Greene,  Bingham,  McMaster,  Pine,  Robin- 
son of  Indiana,  Fletcher,  Sheppard,  George,  Tyson,  Blease,  Robinson  of 
Arkansas,  and  Steck. 

On  Mines  and  Mining. — Messrs.  Oddie  (chairman),  du  Pont,  Goff, 
La  Follette,  jr.,  Robinson  of  Indiana,  Frazier,  Walsh,  Ashur-st,  Pittman, 
and  King. 

On  Naval  Affairs. — Messrs.  Hale  (chairman),  Pepper,  Oddie,  Norbeck, 
Shortridge,  Weller,  Butler,  Metcalf,  Schall,  Swanson,  Gerry,  Trammell, 
Broussard,  Copeland,  Edwards,  and  Dili. 

On  Patents. — -Messrs.  Butler  (chairman),  Ernst,  Norris,  Metcalf, 
Shipstead,  Smith,  Broussard,  and  DiU. 

On  Pensions. — Messrs.  Norbeck  (chairman),  Fernald,  Dale,  Wads- 
worth, Gooding,  Schall,  Frazier,  Shipstead,  Gerry,  Wheeler,  Neely, 
Bratton,  and  Steck. 

On  Post  Offices  and  Post  RoqMs. — Messrs.  Moses  (chairman),  Phipps, 
Oddie,  Stanfield,  Dale,  Metcalf,  du  Pont,  Schall,  McMaster,  Frazier, 
McKellar,  Heflin,  Trammell,  Ferris,  Blease,  Bratton,  and  Steck. 

On  Printing. — Messrs.  Pepper  (chairman),  Moses,  Fess,  McKinley, 
Shipstead,  Fletcher,  Ransdell,  and  Bruce. 

On  Privileges  and  Elections.- — Messrs.  Ernst  (chairman) ,  Watson, 
Shortridge,  Greene,  Deneen,  Goff,  Williams,  King,  George,  Neely,  Ste- 
phens, Smith,  and  Caraway. 

On  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. — Messrs.  Fernald  (chairman). 
Warren,  Lenroot,  Keyes,  Harreld,  Fess,  McMaster,  Shipstead,  Reed  of 
Missouri,  Ashurst,  Trammel,  Swanson,  Mayfield,  and  Edwards. 

On  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. — Messrs.  Stanfield  (chairman),  Smoot, 
Norbeck,  Cameron,  Oddie,  Dale,  Means,  Williams,  Pittman,  Jones  of 
New  Mexico,  Kendrick,  Walsh,  Dill,  and  Ashurst. 

On  Rules. — Messrs.  Curtis  (chairman).  Hale,  Moses,  Watson,  Dale, 
Smoot,  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Overman,  Underwood,  Harrison,  Robinson 
of  Arkansas,  and  Neely. 

On  'Territories  and  Insular  Possessions. — Messrs.  Willis  (chairman), 
Johnson,  Cummins,  Lenroot,  Butler,  Bingham,  Nye,  RoT>inson  of  In- 
diana, Pittman,  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Harris,  Broussard,  BayaVd,  and 
Bratton. 
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COMMITTEES  OF  THE  HOUS     OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Elections  No.  1. — Messrs.  Colton  I  :i  .  irnian) ,  Beedy,  Welsh,  Houston, 
Letts,  (ioodwin,  Hudspeth,  Eslick,  n    .  Chapman. 

Elections  So.  S. — Messrs.  Vincent  oi  Michigan  (chairman),  Perkins, 
Rathboue,  Jenkins,  Baohmann,  Hale;  Browning,  Wilson  of  Mississippi, 
and  Douglass. 

Elections  No.  S. — Messrs.  Gifford  (chairman),  Swoope,  Rears  of  Ne- 
braska, Brand  of  Ohio.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Williams  of  Texas,  Kerr,  and 
Ragon. 

Wtn/s  unil  Means. — Messrs.  Green  of  Iowa  (chairman),  Hawley, 
Treadway,  Bacharach,  Hadley,  Timberlake,  Watson,  Mills,  McLaughlin 
of  Michigan,  Kearns.  Chindblom,  Crowther,  Bixler,  Faust,  Aldrlch, 
Garner  of  Texas,  Collier,  Oldfield,  Crisp,  Carew,  Martin  of  Louisiana, 
Balney,  Hull  of  Tennessee,  Dickinson  of  Missouri,  and  Dough  ton. 

Appropriations. — Messrs.  Madden  (chairman),  Anthony,  Varc,  Wood, 
Oraintou,  Whsou,  Magee  of  New  York,  Tinkham,  French,  Shreve,  Dick- 
inson of  Iowa,  Murphy,  Summers  of  Washington,  Barbour,  Ackerman, 
Hardy,  Funk,  Taber,  Thatcher,  Clague,  Simmons,  Byrns,  Buchanan, 
Gallivan,  Lee  of  Georgia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Carter  of  Oklahoma, 
Taylor  of  Colorado,  Oliver  of  Alabama,  Griffin,  Harrison,  Sandlin,  Ayres, 
Cullen   and  Collins. 

Judiciary. — Messrs  Graham  (chairman),  Dyer,  Boies,  Chrlstopherson, 
Yates,  Horsey,  Mlchener,  Hit-key,  Perlman,  Kurtz,  Moore  of  Ohio,  Gor- 
man, Stobbs,  Strotber,  Sumners'of  Tex.~s,  Montague,  Tillman,  Dominlck, 
Major,  Weller,  Bowling,  Weaver,  and  Tucker. 

Banking  and  Currency. — Messrs.  McFadden  (chairman),  King,  Strong 
of  Kansas,  Luce,  MacGregpr,  Fenn.  Campbell,  Leatherwood,  Beedy, 
Williamson,  Hooper,  Allen,  Goodwin,  Wingo.  Steagall,  Brand  of  Georgia, 
Stevenson,  Black  of  Texas,  Goldsborough,  Frail,  and  Canfield. 

Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Messrs.  Perkins  (chairman),  Ves- 
tal, Thurston.  ,  Magrady,  Kabn.  W.  T.  Fitzgerald.  Wolverton, 

Lampert,  Kvale,  Lowrey,  Abernethy,  Howard,  Somers  of  New 
Douglass.  Auf  der  Heide,  Kemp,  Green  of  Florida,  and  Sutherland. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. — Messrs.  Parker  (chairman), 
Cooper  of  Ohio,  Denlson,  Merritt,  Mapes,  Newton  of  Minnesota^  Hoeh, 
Wyant,  Burtness,  Nelson  of  Maine,  Fredericks,  Robinson  of  Iowa, 
Phillips,  Garber,  Barkley,  Rayburn,  Huddleston,  Lea  of  California, 
Parks,  Grosser.  Shallenberger,  Corning,  and  Milligan. 

Rivers  and  Harbors. — Messrs.  Dempsey  (chairman),  Freeman,  Strong 
of  Pennsylvania,  Newton  of  Missouri,  Connolly  of  Pennsylvania, 
Michaelson,  Morgan,  William  E.  Hull,  Seger,  Chalmers,  Crumpacker, 
Sosnowski,  Carter  of  California,  Mansfield,  McDuffle,  Kindred.  Lyon, 
Deal,  O'Connor  of  Louisiana.  Kunz,  and  Mooney. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Messrs.  Scott  (chairman), 
White  of  Maine,  Lehlbach,  Free,  Brand  of  Ohio,  Reid  of  Illinois,  Bacon, 
Gifford,  Hale,  Rowbottom,  Carpenter,  Johnson  of  Illinois,  Davenport. 
Lazaro,  Davis,  Bland,  Briggs,  Larsen,  McKeown,  Lindsay,  O'Connell 
of  Rhode  Island,  and  Sutherland. 

Agriculture. — Messrs.  Haugen  (chairman),  Purnell,  McLaughlin  of 
Nebraska,  Tincher,  Williams  of  Illinois,  Thompson,  Ketcham,  Hall  of 
North  Dakota,  Pratt,  Fort,  Menges,  Andresen,  Adklns,  Aswell,  Kinche- 
loe,  Jones,   Swank,  Fulmer,  Rubey,  Doyle,  and  McSweeney. 

Foreign  Affairs. — Messrs.  Porter  (chairman),  Temple,  Begg,  Burton, 
Fairchlld.  Fish,  Cole,  Vaile,  Ellis,  Morton  D.  Hull,  Martin,  Eaton, 
Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Linthicum,  Stedraan,  -Connally  of  Texas,  Moore 
of  Virginia,  Davey,  O'Connell  of  New  York,  McReynoIds,  and  Edwards. 

Military  Affairs. — Messrs.  Morin  (chairman),  James,  Ransley,  Hill 
of  Maryland,  Wurzbach,  Frothingbam,  Reece,  Speaks,  Wainwright, 
Glynn,  Wheeler,  Johnson  of  Indiana.  Furlow,  Quin,  Fisher,  Wright, 
Garrett  of  Texas,  McSwain,  Boylan*  Hill  of  Alabama,  Vinson  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Jarrett. 

Naval  Affairs. — Messrs.  Butler  (^airman),  Britten,  Darrow,  Ste- 
phens, Burdick,  Patterson,  Andrew,  Miller,  Woodruff,  Magee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Coyle.  Updike,  Llneberger,  Vinson  of  Georgia,  McClintic,  Drane. 
Drewry,  Sanders  of  Texas,  Quayle,  Taylor  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Gambr'ill. 

Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. — Messrs.  Griest  (chairman),  Ramseyer, 
Sanders  of  New  York,  Kendall,  Kelly,  Sproul  of  Illinois,  Watres,  Taylor 
of  New  Jersey,  Foss,  Bailey,  Hogg,  Tolley,  Swartz,  Bell,  Rouse,  Mead, 
Smithwick,  Romjue,  Arnold,  Morehead,  Spearing,  and  Jarrett. 

The   Public  Lands. — Messrs.    Sinnott    (chairman),    Smith,  Colton, 

Winter,  Leavitt,  Swing,  Arentz.  Letts,  —  ,  Hooper,  Gifford,  Berger 

LaGuardia.   ,   Driver,  Abernetiiy,   Evans,   Hill  of  Washington, 

Thomas.  Morrow,  Howard,  and  Jarrer... 

Indian   Affairs. — Messrs.    Leavitt    (chairman),    Sprc-ul    of  Kansas, 

Brumm,  Hudson,  Stalker,  Knutson,  \Villiamson,  Sweet.   ,  Letts 

Montgomery,  Brlgham,  Frear.  Hayden.  Sears  of  Florida.  Evans,  Hast- 
ings, Howard,  Hill  of  Washington,  Morrow,  Little,  and  Sutherland. 

The  Territories. — Messrs.  Curry  (chairman),  Johnson  of  Washing- 
ton, Dowell,  McFadden,  Strong  of  Kansas,  Elliott,  Gibson,  Walters 
Irwin,  Lampert.  Lankford.  Rankin,  Driver,  Abernethy,  Tydings,  Wil- 
liams of  Texas,  Fletcher,  Sutherland,  and  Jarrett. 

Insular  Affairs. — Messrs.  Kiess  (chairman),  Fuller,  Zihlman  Knut- 
son, Beedy,  Hudson,  Brumm,  Bacon,  Rnderhill,  Brlgham,  Hall'  of  In- 
diana  Thurston,  Jenkins,  Sullivan.  Williams  of  Texas,   .  Gard 

ner  of  Indiana,  Ragon,  Wilson  of  Mississippi,  Sabath,  Hare,  and 
Davila. 

Railways  nnd  Canals. — Messrs.  Keller  (chairman),  R.  G.  Fitzgerald. 
Woodyard,  Walters,  Kief  ner,  Beck,  Schneider,  Schafer,  Kirk,"  Lank- 
ford,  Browning,  Carss,  Green  of  Florida,  and  Whittington. 

Mines  and  Mining. — Messrs  Robsiou  of  Kentucky  (chairman)  Wil- 
liamson, Colton,  Winter,  Sproul  of  Kansas,  Brumm,  Manlove  Free 
Carpenter,  Arentz,  Greenwood,  Underwood,  Whitehead,  Somers  of  New 
York,  Hare,  Chapman,  and  Sutherland. 

Public  Buildings  and  Orrounds. — Messrs.  Elliott  (chairman),  Taylor 
of  Tennessee.  Reed  of  New  York,  Kopp,  Stalker,  Brand  of  Ohio,  Walters 

McLeod,   .    Irwin,    Esterly,    Wolverton,    LaGuardia,  Lanham' 

Almon,  Oliver  of  New  York,  Kerr,  Busby,  Woodrum,  Cox,  and  Eslick. 

Education. — Messrs.  Reed  of  New  York  (chairman),  Robsion  of  Ken- 
tucky, Holaday.  Welsh,  Bacon,  Fenn,  Hale,  Kabn,  Lowrey,  Hastings" 
Black  of  New  York,  Tydings,  Nelson  of  Missouri,  Douglass,  and  Fletcher! 

Labor. — Messrs.  Kopp  (chairman  i,  Zihlman,  Manlove,  Welsh,  ' 

Appleby.  Rowbottom,  Kirk,  Beck,  Upshaw,  Connery,  Jacobstein,  Johnson 
of  Texas.  Carss,  and  Norton. 

Patents. — Messrs.  Vestal  (chairman),  Perkins,  McLeod,  Esterly,  Good- 
win, Bowles,  Lampert,  VVefald,  Lanli-nri,  Hammer,  Bloom,  freed  o/ 
Arkansas,  Underwood,  and  McMillan. 


Invalid  Pensions.— Messrs.  duller  (chairman),  Elliott,  Beers,  Swoops, 
Sweet,  W.  T.  Fitzgerald.  Br'  ham,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Kirk,  Wefald, 
Underwood,  Lozier,  GreeUwovd,  Carss,  Somers  of  New  York,  and  War- 
ren. 

Pensions.— Messrs.  Knufson  (chairman),  Robsion  of  Kentucky,  Kopp, 
Leatherwood,  Stalker,  ManioVe,  Appleby,  Voigt,  Upshaw.  Hammer, 
Cleary,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Gasque,  Cannon,  and  Moore  of  Kentucky. 

Claims.— Messrs.  Underhill  (chairman),  Keller,  Vincent  of  Michigan, 
Sears  of  Nebraska,  Walters,  Johnson  of  Illinois,  Appleby,  Carpenter, 
Beck,  Box,  Bulwinkle.  Black  of  New  York,  Thomas,  Celler,  Sabath,  and 
Morrow. 

War  Claims. — Messrs.  Stroug  of  Kansas  (chairman),  Swoope,  Winter, 
bweet,  Wolverton,  Hooper,  Magrady,  Sinclair,  Feavey,  Lowrey,  Allgood. 
Hudspeth,  Eslick,  Hare,  and  Whitehead. 

°f  Columbia. — Messrs.  Zihlman  (chairman),  Keller,  Under- 
hill, McLeod  Gibson,  Beers,  Rathbone,  Stalker,  Reid  of  Illinois,  Bowles, 
Bowman  Houston,  Lampert,  Sullivan,  Blanton,  Gilbert,  Hammer, 
Gasque,  Norton,  Little,  and  Whitehead. 

Revision  of  the  Laws. — Messrs.  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald  (chairman).  Fuller 
Swoope,  Sears  of  Nebraska,  Reid  of  Illinois,  Bacbmann,  Magrady,  Voigt 
Bulwinkle,  Peery,  Black  of  New  York,  Cox,  and  Little. 
•  The  Civil  Service. — Messss.  Lehlbach  (chairman),  Smith,  Gibson 
Hudson,  Manlove,  Thurston,  Bacbmann,  Browne,  Jeffers,  Celler,  Wood- 
rum,  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Browning. 


Election  of  President,  Vi  e  President,  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress.— Messrs.  White  of  Kansas  (chairman),  Gifford,  Perkins    W  T 

Mtzgerald,  Bowman,  ,  Free,  Magrady,  Jeffers,  Cleary,  Lozier', 

Tydings,  and  Auf  der  Heide. 

Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic. — Messrs.  Hudson  (chairman).  Smith  W  T 
Fitzgerald,  Browne,  Sinclair,  Kirk,  LaGuardia,  Kvale,  Upshaw,  Box! 
and  Green  of  Florida. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation. — Messrs.  Smith  (chairman),  Sinnott 
Leatherwood,  Leavitt,  Winter,  Swing,  Arentz,  Allen,  Davenport,  Hay- 
den, Hudspeth,  Lankford,  Reed  of  Arkansas,  Allgood,  Hill  of  Washing- 
ton, AVhittington,  and  Morrow. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization. — Messrs.  Johnson  of  Washington 
(chairman),  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  White  of  Kansas,  Free,  Holaday  Vin- 
cent of  Michigan,  Swoope,  Bacon,  Jenkins,  Golder,  Sabath,  Wilson  of 
.Louisiana,  Box,  Dickstein,  Rutherford,  Moore  of  Kentucky,  and  Warren. 

Expenditures  in  the  State  Department. — Messrs.  Taylor  of  Tennessee 
(chairman).  Fenn,  Browne,  Sinclair,  Peery,  Nelson  of  Missouri,  and 
Rutherford. 

Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department. — Messrs.  Gibson  (chair- 
man), Kiess,  Montgomery,  Wefald,  Ragon,   Hill  of  Washington,  and 

Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. — Messrs.  Sweet  (chairman), 
Gifford,  Kahn,  Schafer,  Greenwood,  Connery,  jr.,  and  . 

Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department. — Messrs.  Brumm  (chairman), 
Kopp,  Rogers,  Johnson  of  Washington,  Abernethy,  Cleary,  and  Lowrey. 

Expenditures  in  the  Post  Office  Department. — Messrs.  Swing  (chair- 
man), Rowbottom,  Kiefner,  Peavey,  Williams  of  Texas,  Jacobstein,  and 
Hastings. 

Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department. — Messrs.  Williamson 
(chairman),  Arentz,  Schneider,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Bloom,  Fletcher, 
and  Kemp. 

Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice. — Messrs.  Sears  of  Ne- 
braska (chairman),  Welsh,  Hall  of  Indiana,  Frear,  Oliver  of  New  York, 
Busby,  and  Evans. 

Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — Messrs.  King 
(chairman),  Woodyard,  Beers,  Voigt,  Gardner  of  Indiana,  Green  of 
Florida,  and  Warren. 

Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. — Messrs.  Rathbone 
(chairman),  R.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Knutson,  Vincent  of  Michigan,  Allgood, 
Reed  of  Arkansas,  and   

Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Labor. — Messrs.  Beedy  (chair- 
man), Campbell,  Holaday,  Houston,  Blanton,  Gasque,  and  . 

Expenditures  on  Public  Buildings. — Messrs.  Leatherwood  (chairman), 
Bowman,  — ;  ,  Berger,  Dickstein,  Kerr,  and  Lankford. 

Rules. — Messrs.  Snell  (chairman),  Burton.  Williams  of  Illinois. 
White  of  Maine.  Purnell,  Mlchener,  Ransley.  Williamson,  Pou,  Garrett 
of  Tennessee,  Bankhead,  and  O'Connor  of  New  York. 

Accounts. — Messrs.  MacGregor  (chairman).  Underhill.  Perkins,  Hud- 
son. Golder,  Wolverton.  Gilbert,  Cannon,  Celler,  and  Warren. 

Mileage. — Messrs.  Beedy  (chairman),  Holaday,  Peavey,  Carss.  and 
Moore  of  Kentucky. 

The  Census. — Messrs.  Ferih  (chairman),  McLeod,  Bacon,  White  of 
Kansas,  Thurston.  Johnson  of  Illinois.  Magrady,  Bowles,  Voigt.  Kahn, 
Rankin,  Greenwood.  Peery,  Lozier,  Jacobstein,  Chapman,  and  Ruther- 
ford. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions. — Messrs.  Welsh  (chairman),  Reed 
of  New  York.  Roy  G,  Fitzgerald,  Rathbone,  Sproul  of  Kansas,  Rogers, 
Golder.  Kvale,  Berger.  Lncham,  Woodrum,  Bloom,  Wilson  of  Missis- 
sippi, Hammer,  Auf  der  Heide,  and  McMillan. 

Roads. — Messrs.  Dowell  (chairman),  Robsion  of  Kentucky,  Mac- 
Gregor,  Brand  of  Ohio,  Manlove,  Colton,  Sproul  of  Kansas.  Holaday, 
Bowles,  Hooper,  Esterly,  Carpenter,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Almon, 
Sears  of  Florida,  Hudspeth,  Gardner  of  Indiana,  Cannon,  Peery, 
Thomas,  and  Kemp. 

Woman   Suffrage. — Messrs.    White   of   Maine    (chairman),  Rogers, 

 ,   ,  Schafer,  LaGuardia,  Wefald,   ,  Sullivan,  Blan- 
ton, Woodrum,  Abernethy,  and  McMillan. 

World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. — Messrs.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
(chairman),  Luce,  Perkins,  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald,  Vincent  of  Michigan, 
Gibson,  Welsh,  Sweet,  Esterly,  Irwin,  Hale,  Montgomery,  Rogers,  Hay- 
den.   Bulwinkle,    Rankin,    Jeffers,  ,    Browning,    Connery,  and 

Norton. 

The  Library. — Messrs.  Luce  (chairman),  Bacon,  Allen,  Gilbert,  and 
Bulwinkle. 

Printing. — Messrs.  Beers    (chairman),  Kiess,  and  Stevenson. 

Enrolled  Bills. — Messrs.  Campbell  (chairman),  Zihlman,  Manlove. 
Bachmann,  Blanton,  Underwood,  and  Allgood. 

Flood  Control. — Messrs.  Reid,  of  Illinois  (chairman),  Curry,  Roy  G. 
Fitzgerald,  Kopp,  Swing,  Walters,  Sears  of  Nebraska,  Kiefner,  Frear, 
Wilson  of  Louisiana,  Driver,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Nelson  of  Missouri, 
Whittington,  and  Cox. 

Disposition  of  Useless  Executive  Papers. — Messrs.  Wason  (chair- 
man), and  Bouse. 
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SENATE 

Sunday,  Felrtiarxj  20,  1927 

{Legislative,  day  of  Thursday,  February  17,  1927) 

The  Senate  was  not  in  session  to-day.  Its  nest  meeting  will  be  held,  on  the  expiration  of  its  recess,  Monday,  February  21, 
1927,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sunday,  February  20,  1927 


The  House  met  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  Mr.  Cooper  of  Wisconsin  as  Speaker  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  L\,  offered 
the  following  prayer : 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  whose  name  we  love,  we  meet  to-day 
in  solemn  company,  in  reverent  recognition  of  Thy  Providence. 
We  open  our  hearts  to  welcome  Thy  Holy  Spirit.  Deeper  than 
we  have  known,  clearer  than  we  have  seen,  Waken  in  us  a 
sense  of  Thy  presence  and  deny  us  not.  Thy  love,  so  large, 
is  not  bounded  only  by  Thy  love.  We  pause — we  wait.  No 
word  or  thought  of  ours  can  bring  back  the  presence  so  famil- 
iar. One  with  his  armored  shroud  has  dropped  into  his  vast 
and  spacious  grave.  A  man — a  statesman  tall  and  mighty — has 
fallen  upon"  his  broken  shield.  A  fearless  pioneer,  courageous 
in  defense,  has  blazed  his  way  through  the  mist  of  conflict  and 
now  his  star  radiates  in  the  firmament  of  the  Republic.  We 
pay  him  tribute  with  sacred  desire.  Here  we  are  in  the  restful 
calm  of  this  hour,  sensible  of  Thy  Fatherhood  and  in  the 
conscious  embrace  of  Christian  brotherhood.  Take  us  by  the 
hand  and  go  with  us  all  the  way.  O  God,  bless  the  dear  home 
that  he  loved  and  the  couatry  that  he  served.  Through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 

THE  JOTJKNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  read- 
ing of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  will  be  de- 
fer red. 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LATE  HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE 


The  Clerk  will  report  the  spe- 


•  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore, 
cial  order. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Coopek  of  Wisconsin,  by  unanimous  consent — - 
"  Ordered,  That  Sunday,  February  20,  1927,  at  10.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  be 

set  aside  for  memorial  services  in  honor  of  the  late  Robert  M:  La 

Follette." 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
offers  a  resolution,  which  the  Clerk  will  report. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows  : 

House  Resolution  No.  433 
Resolved,  That  the  business  of  the  House  be  now  suspended,  that 
opportunity  may  be  given  for  tributes  to  the  memory  of  Hon.  Robert 
M.  La  Follette.,  late  a  Member  of  the  Senate  from  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  particular  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  and  in  recognition  of  his  distinguished  public  career,  the 
House,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  exercises,  shall  stand  adjourned. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  Senate. 


Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

ROBERT  MARION  LA  FOLLETTE 

Mr.  NELSON  of~Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette  was  to  me  for  more  than  a  generation  personal 
friend,  trusted  counselor,  and  political  leader. 

No  mortal  man  ever  held  in  my  heart  so  high  a  place.  Dur- 
ing my  youthful  years  and  early  manhood  he  was  the  central 
figure  about  which  my  hopes  and  activities  revolved.  Indeed, 
in  those  days  he  almost  absorbed  my  whole  personality. 

In  order  that  I  may  speak  of  him  without  undue  bias  I 
shall  endeavor  to  control  the  feelings  of  a  lifetime  friendship. 
But  what  does  it  matter  now  to  him  what  we  say  here  in 
recording  his  life  and  services  in  the  annals  of  his  country? 
He  built  his  own  monument ;  himself  wrote  upon  it  a  name 
that  will  live  in  history ! 

To  add  to  or  take  from  his  enduring  fame  is  not  now  within 
my  power  nor  that  of  any  man.  His  leadership  of  a  movement 
to  emancipate  his  fellow  men  from  industrial  oppression,  and 
his  illustrious  career  as  one  of  our  ablest  statesmen  gave  to 
him  such  conspicuous  preeminence  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
men  that  our  best  efforts  at  appreciation  seem  little  more  than 
idle  or  wasted  words. 

However  much  we  cherish  his  memory,  all  that  we  can  <do — 
those  of  us  who  were  of  the  inner  circle  of  his  friends  and  so 
under  the  immediate  impress  of  his  extraordinary  personality 
and  the  countless  millions  enriched  more  indirectly  by  his 
radiating  influences  for  good — is  to  acknowledge  publicly  our 
great  debt  to  him  for  the  training,  inspiration,  and  benefits  that 
we  shared  together  in  him. 

While,  therefore,  unable  to  add  luster  to  his  life  or  deeds,  we 
may  well  make  our  own,  and  make  known  to  the  world  the 
elements  of  his  greatness,  so  closely-akin  to  the  principles  of 
representative  government  for  which  by  the  very  logic  of 
events  and  abilities  of  leadership  he  became  the  eloquent 
interpreter  and  untiring  defender. 

His  conspicuous  public  career  I  can  not  now  dwell  upon  in  de- 
tail. As  a  country  boy  living  in  a  township  in  which  he  once 
taught  school,  I  heard  of  him  as  district  attorney  and  was  thrilled 
by  the  accounts  of  his  triumphs  before  judge  and  jury.  I  read  of 
him  with  admiration  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  he  soon  rose  to  high  rank,  being  appointed  by 
Speaker  Reed  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  with  such  men 
upon  it  as  Carlisle  and  McKinley.  I  had  an  humble  part  in  his 
political  activities  when  as  governor  of  his  State  he  overthrew 
there  the  forces  of  reaction,  and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  I 
witnessed  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  his  distinguished  service 
as  United  States  Senator,  enjoying  something  of  the  reflections 
of  his  fame. 
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He  was  15  years  my  senior;  but  during  all  these  years  I 
learned  to  know  him  intimately,  and  as  I  knew  him  I  shall  speak 
of  him.  At  the  time  I  had  the  good  fortune  of  coming  into  the 
inner  circle  of  his  friends  he  had  suffered  his  only  defeat  for 
reelection  to  Congress.  This  was  the  most  cirtical  period  of 
his  whole  career.  He  had  refused  to  become  a  party  to  a  great 
public  wrong  at  the  urgent  and  seductive  invitation  of  political 
leaders  of  his  State,  and  taking  advantage  of  an  adverse  tide 
of  public  sentiment  which  had  swept  the  Republican  party'  out 
of  power  and  La  Follette  with  it  temporarily,  these  leaders 
marked  him  for  destruction.  As  secretary  of  the  Student's 
Republican  Club  of  our  university,  I  went  up  to  his  law  office 
and  said  to  him  "  La  Foixette,  I  believe  you  are  right.  I  have 
not  much  influence,  but  whatever  I  have  is  with  you."  He 
threw  his  arms  around  me  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said, 
"  God  bless  you,  young  man."  That  was  my  initiation  38  years 
ago,  as  a  La  Follette  man. 

Let  me  describe  him  as  I  remember  him  then.  He  was  not 
a  tall  man,  but  remarkably  proportioned,  symmetrically  and 
powerfully  developed.  In  nature's  garb,  his  was  the  form  and 
figure  of  a  Grecian  god — his  head  full  domed,  his  brow  high 
and  broad,  his  hair  coal  black  and  worn  a  wavy  pompadour. 
His  manly  face,  square  chin,  and  piercing  eyes  spoke  eloquently 
of  firmness  of  character1,  keenness  of  mind,  and  I  shall  describe 
the  charm  of  his  winsome  and  irresistible  personality. 

His  powers  of  physical  endurance  were  truly  marvelous. 
I  saw  him  work  for  fully  18  hours  a  day  year  after  year,  his 
vigor  unabated.  Indeed,  in  the  earlier  years  when  I  worked 
with  him  in  campaigns,  he  appeared  to  me  to  labor  23  hours  a 
day.  He  had  the  singular  faculty  of  seemingly  being  able  to 
will  himself  to  sleep,  and  that  sort  of  rest  for  15  minutes  was 
all  that  he  required  to  restore  his  vital  forces  for  continued 
intense  work. 

Admirable  as  were  his  physical  gifts  of  form  and  endurance, 
that  which  gave  him  his  preeminence  among  us  was  his  rnar- 
velously  rich  endowment  of  soul  capacity.  His  love  of  human- 
ity, his  appreciation  of  the  light  of  truth,  and  his  response  to 
the  law  of  right  was  always  in  the  superlative  degree.  The 
La  Follette  conscience,  intellect,  and  heart— what  an  inherit- 
ance from  a  Scotch,  Irish,  and  French  Huguenot  ancestry ! 
How  faithfully  through  his  whole  life  his  unconquerable  will, 
in  the  inner  background  of  his  gifted  being,  stood  guard  over 
these  priceless  possessions  of  his  soul! 

La  Follette  taught  us  by  his  example  to  place  little  em- 
phasis on  personal  material  gain  and  I  often  wondered  why  he 
seemed  so  little  concerned  about  his  financial  resources  in  all 
his  campaigns.  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  had  he  devoted 
his  ability  to  money-making,  as  he  devoted  them  to  public  service, 
he  would  have  become  one  of  our  foremost  multi-millionaires. 
Not  only  did  he  lay  no  emphasis  upon  financial  gain  to  himself, 
but  in  his  political  contests  in  his  desire  to  let  the  people  know 
what  he  stood  for  he  was  even  reckless  in  his  personal  sacrifices 
for  the  public  welfare.  So  that  through  life  he  was  not  a  rich 
man.  He  preferred  for  himself  and  for  his  family  a  modest 
enjoyment  of  that  to  which  too  many  gifted  men  of  to-day  give 
too  high  a  place  in  human  endeavor. 

Nor  did  he  lay  stress  on  religious  matters.  La  Follette  was, 
however,  by  no  means  an  irreligious  man.  He  spoke  reverently 
of  Deity.  He  was  a  close  student  of  the  Scriptures,  as  can  be 
seen  in  the  many  quotations  to  be  found  in  his  written  works 
from  Hojy  Writ.  It  is  also  my  conviction  that  had  he  given 
himself  to  spiritual  affairs  as  he  did  to  political  he  would  have 
been  a'  preacher  like  the  Apostle  Paul.  There  was  in  him,  too, 
that  indominable  will  to  do,  and  willingness  to  die  for  a  great 
cause  and  lofty  ideals. 

The  moral  sphere  rather  than  the  material  or  the  spiritual 
was  La  Follette's  field  of  labor.  He  had  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  He  was  a  genius  in  politics  in  its  true 
meaning — the  science  of  government.  He  was  a  great  states- 
man. For  what  constitutes  true  greatness?  No  man  is  great 
unless  he  measures  up  to  at  least  three  standards — greatness  of 
intellect,  greatness  of  conscience,  and  greatness  of  heart.  Meas- 
ured by  these  standards  La  Follette  was  truly  a  great  soul. 

How  often  I  have  admired  his  mighty  and  many-sided  in- 
tellect. Well  we  learned  to  know  that  when  he  gave  him- 
self to  a  problem  he  would  see  it  steadily,  in  its  length  and 
breadth,  and  not  only  see  through  it  but  see  it  through.  His 
keenness  of  mind  carried  far.  His  vision  went  far  beyond 
present  difficulties  and  dangers ;  he  often  saw  the  end  from  the 
beginning. 

But  La  Follette  had  not  merely  a  great  intellect.  He 
obeyed  the  law  of  his  mind.  He  was  loyal  to  the  truth  he  saw. 
From  him  we  learned  the  value  of  facts.  He  sought  the  facts. 
He  wove  together  the  facts  with  relentless  logic.    His  master- 
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ful  handling  of  facts  united  with  his  dramatic  power  was  to 
me  the  secret  of  his  remarkable  success  as  a  lawyer  before  a 
jury  or  a  speaker  on  the  platform.  Only  profound  prejudiced 
persons  could  withstand  the  convincing  power  of  his  presen- 
tation of  the  truth.  How  often  in  the  Senate  I  have  witnessed 
him  mass  facts  on  facts  in  a  general  argument.  Reply  was  im- 
possible. Therefore  his  opponents  seldom  attempted  to  refute 
his  arguments.  They  would  resort  to  side  issues  or  appeals 
to  prejudice,  but  their  wisest  course  was  silence.  Not  only  was 
La  Follette  devoted  to  the  truth  intellectually ;  he  was  honest 
in  speech  and  conduct.  He  demanded  that  same  loyalty  to 
truth  from  all  men  or  he  would  have  no  respect  for  them. 

La  Follette  was  obedient  to  his  conscience,  and  therefore 
had  the  courage  of  his  convictions.  How  often  I  have  heard 
him  say,  "There  is  nothing  so  sacred  as  righteousness."  He 
stood  for  righteousness  in  human  government,  justice,  and 
equity.  He  fought  for  equity  for  his  fellow  men  affirmatively 
and  he  resisted  with  all  his  masterly  force  civic  and  political 
wrong  of  every  kind,  irrespective  of  how  it  would  affect  either 
friend  or  foe,  for  he  was  no  respecter  of  persons. 

While  preparing  political  literature  in  campaigns  I  often  mar- 
veled at  the  extent  of  his  legislative  labors.  He  not  only 
achieved  success  in  putting  through  reforms  in  his  own  State 
but  had  great  influence  in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union. 
Wisconsin  under  his  leadership  became  a  legislative  workshop 
for  other  States  to  copy  from.  This  was  publicly  acknowledged 
by  progressive  leaders  of  national  renown.  His  uncompromis- 
ing loyalty  to  principle  was  his  distinguishing  trait.  Com- 
promise he  scorned  and  denounced.  He  stood  for  a  step  at  a 
time  but,  as  he  said,  a  full  step.  Rather  than  surrender  the 
principle  he  would  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground.  To  him  tem- 
porary defeat  was  far  to  be  preferred  to  permanent  compro- 
mise. It  was  this  loyalty  to  principle  that  gave  him  such  far- 
reaching  influence  in  national  affairs.  He  would  present  plat- 
forms aiming  at  civic  or  political  wrongs  to  national  conven- 
tions. He  well  knew  they  would  there  meet  with  defeat.'  But 
under  his  unswerving  pressure  in  the  Senate,  through  the 
press  and  on  the  platform,  his  political  enemies  in  the  Senate 
would  enact  his  proposed  reforms  in  order  to  keep  control.  So 
that  however  great  his  services  were  directly  to  his  State  and 
to  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  what  he  compelled  his  oppo- 
nents to  do  indirectly  in  order  to  retain  political  and  legislative 
power  was  even  more  far-reaching  in  scope  and  content. 

And  La  Follette  had  a  great  heart.  He  loved  greatly.  I 
forbear  to  lift  the  curtain  of  his  home  life.  I  shall  bear  only 
this  witness.  It  was  singularly  touching  to  behold  his  respect- 
ful devotion  to  his  life  companion  and  his  fatherly  love  to  his 
children.  No  one  so  tender,  so  watchful,  or  so  willing  as  he  to 
make  every  sacrifice  for  them. 

No  mortal  man  was  as  firm  a  friend  of  his  friends.  He  took 
a  deep  personal  interest  in  their  success.  He  planned  for  their 
advancement  as  if  they  were  members  of  his  own  family.  Noth- 
ing could  shake  his  confidence  in  them.  He  trusted  them  whole- 
heartedly. He  frowned  upon  any  attempt  to  injure  his  friends 
by  speaking  ill  of  them  to  him.  Indeed,  I  sometimes  thought 
that  this  excessive  confidence  in  us  was  a  weakness  for  he  would 
at  times  ascribe  abilities  and  virtuesJ:o  men  that  tfiey  did  not 
possess.  And  sometimes  these  friends  proved  unworthy  of 
their  benefactor  and  tragically  turned  upon  him.  But  La  Fol- 
lette spared  neither  himself,  his  family,  nor  his  friends  in  his 
supreme  love  for  his  country.  And  his  country  meant  to  him 
his  fellowmen,  especially  the  oppressed,  the  weak,  and  the 
needy  ones.  Tested  by  every  stand  of  greatness,  La  Follette 
was  truly  a  great  soul.  The  soul  of  him  was  like  a  mountain 
lake — too  deep  to  be  fathomed  by  us  to  the  bottom ;  yet  when 
among  his  friends  or  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  so  open,  so 
clear,  and  so  unruffled  that  we  could  see  as  a  reflection  from 
him  that  which  was  noblest  and  best  in  us. 

As  La  Follette  was  a  born  leader  of  men,  it  was  inevitable 
that  untold  millions  of  the  common  people  should  look  upon 
him  as  the  logical  choice  for  President  of  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  truly  great  men  are  nofelected  to 
the  high  office  of  Chief  Executive.  Men  like  Webster,  Clay, 
Bryan,  and  La  Follette,  because  of  their  preeminent  abilities 
and  aggressive  activities,  make  many  friends,  but  also  many 
foes;  and  so  unknown  and  mediocre  men  are  for  policy  sake 
selected  as  standard  bearers.  There  have  been  notable  excep- 
tions, like  Washington  and  Lincoln ;  but  as  a  rule  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  greatest  .statesmen  do  not  become  our  Presidents. 
Three  times  Wisconsin  presented  to  Republican  national  con- 
ventions her  favorite  and  famous  son.  Washington  and  Lincoln 
were  only  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  climax  of  his  career  came  when  at  the  call  of  the  plain 
people  he  became  their  candidate  for  President  as  an  Independ- 
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ent  Progressive.  He  entered  that  contest  well  knowing  that 
however  much  the  people  might  desire  that  -he  serve  them 
as  Chief  Executive,  the  forces  in  control  of  the  machinery 
and  means  of  power  conld  prevent  his  election.  Yet  he 
willingly  made  the  sacrifice  in  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  his 
ideals  of  government  and  of  love  for  the  many  that  labor  in 
factories  and  fields  whose  will  and  rights  he  fought  to  enforce. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  as  I  would  like  to  linger  in  paying 
this  tribute  to  my  departed  friend,  the  limit  of  my  time  forbids. 
Let  me  present  in  conclusion  two  scenes  distinctly  impressed 
upon  my  memory  which  demonstrate  more  than  any  words  of 
mine  the  wonderful  hold  he  had  upon  the  hearts  of  the  plain 
people  whose  cause  he  championed.  I  see  the  living  picture 
of  him  as  he  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  last  presidential 
campaign.  No  longer  in  the  prime  of  life  he  now  bears  the 
burden  of  night  three  score  years  and  ten  upon  his  brow.  The 
coal-black  hair  has  turned  to  gray,  but  seemingly  with  renewed 
youth,  the  old  master  plays  at  will  upon  the  heart-strings  of 
the  thousands  that  crowd  the  halls  to  hear  him.  With  cheers 
of  approval  and  admiration  that  rise  and  sink  over  and  over 
again,  his  audiences  are  brought  to  their  feet  time  after  time 
under  the  magic  power  of  his  magnetic  presence  and  masterly 
eloquence. 

But  grander  still  the  last  scene  of  all.  In  the  Capitol  of  his 
State  I  see  the  silent  face  of  him,  life's  struggles  forever  over,, 
so  calm  and  peacefully,  at  rest  on  the  elevated  bier  that  loving 
hands  had  draped  in  the  colors  of  his  country's  flag,  before 
which  50,000  men  and  women  for  two "  days  file  by  in 
solemn  silence  whose  gently  flowing  tears  feelingly  testified 
to  their  deep  sense  of  personal  love  and  loss.  Well  may  we 
ask :  What  American  statesman,  in  our  generation,  had  moved 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  his  fellow  men? 

La  Follette  is  gone.  How  we  are  reminded  of  his  conspicu- 
ous absence. 

No  more  does  he  preside  over  our  councils.  Nevertheless 
we  are  palpably  conscious  of  his  invisible  presence,  for  he 
built  his  life  into  the  very  bone  and  fiber  of  our  being  and  is 
yet  a  part  of  the  political  atmosphere  that  envelopes  us.  Be- 
cause he  lived  we  are  more  keenly  conscious  than  ever  of  our 
duty  to  be  loyal  to  the  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and  hu- 
manity, for  which,  in  defeat  as  in  victory,  he  so  long  and  nobly 
wrought  and  fought. 

La  Follette  is  gone,  the  last  of  the  great  pioneer  Progressive 
leaders.  As  the  cause  for  which  he  devoted  his  life  is  the  cause 
of  human  freedom,  surely  at  the  appointed  time  some  other 
mighty  son  of  the  common  people  of  his  lofty  spirit  will  take 
up  the  burden  of  leadership  where  he  laid  it  down  to  carry  it 
on  to  certain  victory.  But  the  man  we  knew  and  loved  so  long 
has  gone,  and  while  we  sadly  realize  that  we  have  lost  our 
lion-hearted  leader,  we  take  solemn  pride  in  knowing  that  what 
was  said  of  another  great  American  statesman  is  also  true  of 
our  departed  friend — He  now  belongs  to  the  ages ! 

Prom  Senator  La  Follette's  autobiography  the  following 
data  has  been  compiled : 

He  was  district  attorney  of  Dane  County  two  terms,  from 
January  1,  1881,  to  January  1,  1885. 

He  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  three 
terms,  from  March  4,  1885,  to  March  4,  1891. 

He  was  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  for  two  terms  and 
a  part  of  a  third  term,  from  January  7,  1901,  to  December,  1905, 
resigning  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Senate  to  which  he  had  been 
elected. 

He  served  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate  for  three  full  terms 
and  a  part  of  a  fourth  term,  from  January  4,  1906,  to  June 
18,  1925. 

His  years  of  official  service — 

District  attorney,  4  years. 

Representative,  6  years. 

Governor,  5  years. 

Senator,  19  years  and  6  months. 

Total  service,  34  years  and  6  months. 

[Mr.  BATHBONE  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  BROWNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  convened  this 
Sunday  morning  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Robert  M.  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  history,  the  life,  and  accomplishments  of  this  most  re- 
markable and  distinguished  man  have  been  so  ably  recited  by 
the  speakers  who  haye  preceded  me,  and  are  so  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  his  own  State  and  the  Nation,  that  I  will 
use  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me  in  speaking  of  the  one  phase 
of  his  life  which  impressed  me  most — his  inherent  and  fervent 


love  of  democracy  and  his  abiding  faith  and  confidence  in  the 
people. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  the  most  outstanding  consistent 
exponent  of  democratic  principles  of  his  time.  In  my  opinion 
his  name  will  go  down  in  history  beside  the  names  of  the  world's 
two  greatest  crusaders  for  democracy — Thomas  Jefferson  and 
Abraham  Lincoln, 

_  In  using  the  word  democrat,  I  do  not  use  it  in  any  narrow,  par- 
tisan sense,  but  in  its  broad,  comprehensive  meaning,  a  person 
believing  in  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power 
is  vested  in  the  people. 

The  aim  and  ambition  of  Senator  La  Follette  was  to  make 
his  country  a  true  democracy  as  contemplated  by  Jefferson  and 
Lincoln. 

A  profound  student  of  the  Constitution  and  the  history  of  his 
country,  his  great  objective  in  life  was  to  bring  our  Government 
back  to  the  people  and  make  this  country  a  republic  in  spirit 
and  practice  as  well  as  in  theory;  a  republic  where  the  broad 
highway  of  opportunity  offered  an  equal  invitation  to  every 
youth  to  travel,  whether  he  came  as  a  barefooted  boy  from  a 
humble  cottage  or  traveled  in  the  golden  chariot  of  ancestral 
wealth.  During  the  30  years  of  his  active  political  life  Robert 
M.  La  Follette  was  the  outstanding  champion  of  human  rights 
and  the  mighty  defender  of  democratic  principles. 

When  he  was  very  young  the  responsibility  of  helping  support 
a  widowed  mother  and  the  family  fell  to  his  lot.  Fighting  as  he 
had  to  against  adversity  his  early  associations  were  among  the 
common  people  of  his  vicinity,  consisting  of  all  nationalities, 
people  engaged  mostly  in  farming  and  trades  and  vocations  of  a 
rural  population.  He  knew  the  thoughts,  the  ambitions,  the 
hopes,  and  aspirations  of  these  people,  for  he  was  one  of  them. 
He  also  knew  the  handicaps  and  injustices  that  wealth  and 
privilege  had  placed  in  their  pathway.  His  bright  mind,  coupled 
with  a  strong  constitution  and  an  indomitable  will,  enabled  him 
to  overcome  many  handicaps  which  would  have  stopped  others 
with  equal  ambition  but  possessing  less  physical  and  mental 
endurance. 

La  Follette's  development  was  very  fast.  He  had  a  mar- 
velous memory,  wonderful  concentration,  and  mental  energy. 

Graduating  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879,  win- 
ning the  interstate  contest  for  oratory,  admitted  to  the  bar, 
serving  as  district  attorney  of  his  county  for  four  years  and 
elected  to  Congress  when  he  was  29  years  of  age,  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Forty-ninth  Congress,  were  achievements  which 
gave  promise  of  the  brilliant  career  which  was  to  follow. 

In  his  public  service  consisting  of  6  years  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  6  years  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
20  years  in  the  United  States  Senate  he  was  in  my  opinion 
instrumental  in  placing  on  the  statute  books  more  laws  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind  than  any  statesman  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  La  Follette  was  a  pioneer,  a  dauntless  navigator 
who  dared  sail  on  the  uncharted  seas — with  compass  in  hand 
and  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  stars,  he  never  faltered  or  turned 
back  no  matter  how  high  the  waves  tossed  or  how  fierce  the 
storm  beat  against  him.  His  unconquerable  spirit  was  never 
curbed  in  his  crusade  of  over  30  years  for  the  liberty  and 
rights  of  the  people.  He  has  been  called  the  embattled 
prophet  of  the  new  democracy,  a  democracy  directed  by  intelli- 
gence and  organized  to  guarantee  to  every  child  born  in  this 
Republic  equal  opportunities.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  opportunities  to  all  and  special  privilege  to  none. 
La  Follette  defined  his  own  belief  in  democracy  in  these 
words : 

I  favor  equal  and  exact  justice  to  ea^h  individual  and  to  every 
entrant,  yielding  neither  to  clamor  on  the  one  hand  nor  being  swerved 
from  the  straight  course  by  an  interest  on  the  other. 

He  had  a  high  regard  for  the  rights  of  property,  but,  like  Lin- 
coln, he  always  placed  human  rights  above  property  rights. 

La  Follette  regarded  his  platform  promises  as  sacred  and 
moral  obligations.  I  remember  when  the  Wisconsin  civil 
service  bill  was  before  the  legislature  for  passage.  It  was 
the  most  comprehensive  and  far  reaching  measure  of  its  kind 
which  had  been  proposed  in  any  State  at  that  time  or  since. 
La  Follette  was  governor  of  the  State  and  a  firm  believer 
in  the  merit  system  and  helped  draft  the  bill.  He  was  being 
opposed  by  a  Postmaster  General  armed  with  all  the  State 
Federal  patronage.  Many  of  the  governor's  friends,  believing 
that  he  took  his  political  life  jn  his  hands,  advised  him  that  he 
defer  the  civil  service  legislation  until  the  contest  was  over. 
In  La  Follette's  vocabulary  there  was  no  such  word  as  ex- 
pediency or  compromise  when  he  had  made  a  promise  to  the 
people.  He  backed  the  civil-service  legislation  as  he  promised 
and  ft  became  a  law,  thereby  taking  from  himself  practically 
all  of  the  governor's  patronage.   He  could  not  reward  his 
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friends  with  positions  and  had  to  continue  the  battle  against 
forces  of  unlimited  wealth  who  were  armed  with  the  effective 
weapon  of  the  Federal  patronage  of  the  State.  His  many 
heroic  nets  like  this  thrilled  the  disinterested  intelligent  elec- 
torate  of  the  Slate,  and  men  and  women  who  had  never  before 
taken  an  Interest  in  politics  enlisted  in  his  cause,  for  they 
learned  to  know  that  the  platform  pledges  of  La  Follette 
were  his  political  bible  and  would  be  religiously  carried  out. 

The  laws  passed  during  the  time  La  Follette  was  Governor 
of  Wisconsin  attracted  attention  dll  over  the  country.  Business 
had  not  been  injured,  as  many  predicted,  but  on  the  contrary 
had  been  benefited  and  the  masses  of  the  people  were  prosper- 
ous, contented,  and  happy. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  upon  visiting  Wisconsin  and  investigat- 
ing the  working  of  its  progressive  laws,  said: 

Thanks  to  the  movement  for  a  genuinely  democratic  government 
which  Senntor  La  Follette  led  to  overwhelming  victory  in  Wisconsin, 
that  State  has  become  literally  a  laboratory  for.  wise  experimental 
legislation  aiming  to  secure  the  social  and  political  betterment  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

No  man  in  public  life  ever  met  with  more  determined  opposi- 
tion nor  was  confronted  with  more  discouragements  nor  made 
a  braver  fight.  In  the  struggles  of  the  masses  which  has  been 
going  on  through  the  ages  La  Follette  not  only  held  the  ground 

I  gained  by  those  great  champions  of  human  liberty  who  pre- 
ceded him  but  he  planted  the  flag  of  liberty  and  democracy 

!  far  in  advance  of  where  he  found  it. 

!  I  remember  of  his  saying  to  a  group  of  bis  faithful  support- 
i  ers  after  a  temporary  defeat  in  a  convention : 

i  The  men  who  win  final  victories  are  those  who  are  stimulated  to 
I  better  fighting  by  defeat. 

I  .'  ,  ')  *  ^  '  , 

He  then  repeated  those  lines  of  Henley's : 
Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
'     I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate, 

How   charged   with   punishments   the  scroll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate ; 
I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  in  a  speech  at  Wilmington,  Del.,  in  October, 
1912,  said:  , 

Now,  there  arose  in  Wisconsin  that  indomitable  figure  of  Bob  La 
Follette.  I  tell  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  take  off  my  cap  to  Bob 
i  La  Follette.  He  has  never  taken  his  eye  for  a  single  moment  from 
the  goal  lie  set  out  to  reach.  He  has  walked  a  straight  line  to  it  in 
spite  of  every  temptation  to  turn  aside.  *  *  *  I  have  sometimes 
thought  of  Senator  La  Follette  climbing  the  mountain  of  privilege 
*  *  *  taunted,  laughed  at,  called  back,  going  steadfastly  on  and  not 
allowing  himself  to  be  deflected  for  a  single  moment,  for  fear  he  also 
should  hearken  and  lose  all  his  power  to  serve  the  great  interests  to 
which  he  had  devoted  himself.  I  love  these  lonely  figures  climbing  this 
ugly  mountain  of  privilege.  But  they  are  not  so  lonely  now.  I  a^i 
sorry  for  my  own  part  that  I  did  not  come  in  when  they  were  fewer. 
There  was  no  credit  to  cqme  in  when  I  came  in.  The  whole  Nation 
had  awakened. 

When  General  Grant  lay  on  his  deathbed  a  friend  asked  him 
what  in  these  final  and  suffering  days,  as  he  looked  back  over 
his  career,  brought  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  his  mind.  The, 
friend  may  have  expected  the  old  commander,  to  mention  some*- 
thing  he  had  done — in  his  plans  for  the  capture  of  Vicksburg, 
his  scheme  for  reducing  Richmond,  his  plea  for  the  purely  secu- 
lar conduct  of  the  public  schools— but  the  reply  went  deeper 
than  any  one  deed.  His' lifelong  purpose  now  sustained  him, 
and  he  said : 

I  take  chief  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  I  have  always  had  the  will  to 
do  my  duty. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  always  had  the  will  to  do  his  duty. 
A  valiant  fighter  for  democracy,  a  courageous  and  intrepid  soul 
has  passed.  But  his  noble  example  remains  as  an  inspiration 
to  the  living  and  a  heritage  to  posterity. 

[Mr.  LaGUARDIA  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 
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Mr.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr,  Speaker,  oh,  what  a  genuine  feeling 
of  personal  loss  and  deep  sorrow  that  came  over  the  many  fol- 
lowers of  Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  when,  on  June  18,  1!)25, 
news  of  his  death  had  come.  Stunning  was  the  blow,  and  the 
hearts  of  a  nation's  people  made  heavy  with  grief  at  the  loss; 
of  this  man  who  had  pioneered  the  way  for  greater  human 
liberty.  Anxious  multitudes  of  his  friends  had  prayed  and 
hoped  that  his  life  might  be  prolonged,  so  that  he,  their  leader, 
could  go  on  and  on  to  do  battle  for  them.  But  nature  had  to 
take  its  course.  La  Follette  had  reached  a  ripe  old  age.  He 
had  lived  a  full  and  complete  life.    He  was  70  when  he  died. 

Not  very  many  men  have  won  such  a  warm  place  in  the 
hearts  of  their  fellowmen  as  did  Robert  La  Follette.  This 
high  regard  and  love  for  him  by  all  who  knew  him  came  as  a 
result  of  his  unceasing  and  energetic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
human  righteousness.  Content  w.th  but  the  simple  necessities 
in  the  way  of  material  things,  he  spent  his  energies,  not  in  the 
accumulation  of  wealth  and  great  riches,  but  to  help  secure  a 
little  more  of  the  worldly  comforts  of  life  for  the  many. 

1  speak  of  him  and  his  life  as  an  example  and  inspiration  for 
the  good  of  the  living. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  well  that  we  hold  memorial  services 
for  this  great  man.  Not  that  it  is  necessary  to  commemorate 
the  dead — La  Follette  would  not  have  it  so  if  it  be  merely  to 
praise  his  name.  But  time  does  not  permit  to  relate  in  detail 
the  wonderful  story  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  most  won- 
deful  man — how,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  public  career 
he  championed  the  cause  of  right  and  fair  play,  his  first 
encounter  with  the  arrogance  of  boss  rule,  his  persistent  fight 
to  free  his  State  from  the  control  and  exploitation,  of  the  special 
interests. 

We  in  Wisconsin  are  thankful  for  his  life,  and  have  long 
enjoyed  the  benefits  resulting  from  his  endeavors.  Instead  of 
a  government  by  political  bosses,  powerful  railroad  interests, 
and  special  privilege,  he  secured  for  us. a  government  by  the 
people.  Our  direct  primary  which  he  gave  us  has  made  the 
ballot  a  real  and  powerful  instrumentality  with  which  the  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin  can  approve  or  disapprove  the  conduct  of  its 
public  servants.  Many  are  the  reforms  which  he  put  through 
for  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  So  sound  and  so  beneficial  did 
they  prove  to  be  that  they  soon  became  the  models  for  our 
sister  States.  Thus,  under  La  Follette's  leadership,  not  only 
the  few,  but  all  of  its  citizens — the  farmers,  the  workers,  and 
the  business  men — prospered,  and  to-day  Wisconsin  stands  in 
a  most  enviable  position — a  leader  among  the  great  States  of 
this  great  Union. 

This  is  the  best  testimonial  and  evidence  of  the  wisdom  and 
constructiveness  of  the  JjA  Follette  ideals  and  principles. 
But  his  work  in  the  State,  both  as  private  citizen  and  as  its 
governor  for  three  terms  does  not  end  the  story  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  He  has  also  played  a  most 
conspicuous  part  in  the  national  life  of  our  country.  Indeed 
he  has  made  himself  felt  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  Nation. 

Here  it  was,  under  the  dome  of  this  magnificent  building, 
the  Nation's  Capitol,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  that  Robert  M.  La  Follette  had  labored  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  No  public  servant  who  sat  in  this 
Chamber  or  over  younder  in  the  Senate  ever  toiled  more  dili- 
gently and  more  faithfully  in  trying  to  cope  with  the  many 
perplexing  problems  that  confronted  his  Nation.  For  three 
terms  he  sat  in  this  Chamber  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  late  President  McKinley  was  then  also  a 
Member  of  this  body,  and  the  tariff  question  was  the  chief  sub- 
ject of  consideration.  La  Follette-  was  quick  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  this  question  and  prepared  himself  with  the 
thoroughness  that  was  always  characteristic  of  everything  that 
he  undertook  to  do.  His  speech  on  the  tariff  ranks  with  the 
best  of  those  delivered  by  his  oldej>-and  more  distinguished  col- 
leagues at  that  time.  This  at  once  won  him  early  recognition 
and  distinction  as  a  student  of_  public  affairs  and  as  an  able 
and  fearless  exponent  of  his  views. 

Later,  when  McKinley  became  President,  he  showed  his  high 
regard  for  La  Follette's  abilities  by  the  fact  that  he  offored  him 
the  important  post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  but  which 
La  Follette  could  not  accept.  The  office  of  governor  and  the 
work  he  was  then  doing  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  was  more 
important. 

It  remains  for  others  to  tell  more  fully  about  his  long  and 
uninterrupted  service  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  that  period  of  his  life  that  has  stamped  its  deepest  imprints 
upon  our  Nation's  history.  Great  were  the  odds  at  times  which 
he  had  to  face,  but  greater  still  was  his  courage,  which  has 
always  carried  him  past  the  obstacles  that  were  thrown  :n 
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his  way.  Once  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  purpose  and 
justice  of  the  cause,  he  permitted  nothing  to  deter  him.  Neither 
bribery,  threats,  vilification,  or  persecution  could  change  the 
course  he  set  out  to  follow.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
viction, but  oh,  how  much  he  had  to  suffer  for  it !  Particularly 
fresh  in  my  memory  are  those  terrible  trials  that  he  had  to  go 
through  during  the  dark  days  of  the  World  War. 

If  ever,  sir,  there  was.  a  brave  man,  it  was  La  Follette.  It 
was  his  high  regard  for  human  life  and  his  love  for  his  country 
that  made  him  do  the  things  which  no  other  man  in  public  life 
has  ever  done,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  stamps  him,  in  our 
time  at  least,  as  the  bravest  of  the  brave — a  constructive  states- 
man, a  real  national  hero. 

La  Follette,  in  the  Senate,  it  will  be  remembered,  like  in 
the  first  days  of  his  fight  for  the  uplift  of  his  State,  was 
practically  alone  in  the  struggle  to  advance  the  cause  of  the 
common  man.  The  press  of  the  country  was  against  him.  And 
organized  wealth  fought  him.  La  Follette  made  his  challenge 
to  them  when  he  declared: 

The  supreme  issue,  involving  all  others,  is  the  encroachment  of  the 
powerful  few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many.  This  great  power  has 
come  between  the  people  and  their  Government.  We  must,  with  states: 
manship  and  constructive  legislation,  meet  these  problems,  or  we  shall 
pass  them  on,  with  all  the  possibilities  of  violent  conflict  and  chaos,  to 
our  children. 

Democracy  can  not  live  side  by  side  in  any  country  with  the  present 
system  of  control  of  Government  by  private  monopoly.  WTe  must 
choose,  on  the  one  hand,  between  representative  government,  with  its 
guarantee  of  peace,  liberty,  and  economic  freedom  and  prosperity  for 
all  the  people,  and,  on  the  other,  war,  tyranny,  and  the  impoverishment 
•  of  the  many  for  the  enrichment  of  the  favored  few. 

Knowing  the  abilities  of  La  Follette  and  fearing  the  re- 
sults of  the  determined  purpose  of  his  conviction,  his  enemies 
left  nothing  undone  to  hinder  him.  Even  the  people  of  the 
-Nation  were  slow  at  first  to  recognize  that  they  had  a  real 
champion  in  La  Follette,  for,  in  sooth,  how  could  the  people 
of  America  know  the  truth  when  it  has  always  been  kept  from 
them  by  a  private-owned  Wall  Street  controlled  and  subsidized 
press  ? 

But  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  common  people  were  sure 
to  win  their  ever-increasing  love  and  appreciation.  Once  the 
truth  about  La  Follette  pierced  the  veil  of  darkness  cast 
about  them  by  a  prostituted  press,  they  flocked  to  his  banner 
with  the  zeal  of  a  religious  crusade,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  wealth  is  still  securely  intrenched,  and  bribery  and 
corruption  still  play,  a  strong  part  in  national  elections,  the 
people  in  1924  would  have  carried  their  leader  to  the  crowning 
glory  of  every  American's  highest  ambition — the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States. 

La  Follette  had  shown  himself  to  be  the  peer  among  men. 
In  all  his  endeavors  he  proved  himself  equal  to  •his  task.  En- 
dowed with  a  strong  physique,  a  keen  mind,  a  powerful  intellect, 
a  good  voice,  and  pleasing  personality,  he  was  ideally  equipped 
by  nature.  Habits  of  industry  and  determination  of  purpose 
were  also  his.  But  all  this  could  not  have  made  him  the  truly 
great  man  that  he  was.  It  was,  sir,  the  bigness  of  his  heart, 
sensing  always  the  Injustices,  inequality  of  opportunity,  and 
unhappiness  of  the  people  that  caused  him  to  marshal  all  of 
his  God-given  faculties  in  his  effort  to  discover  their  causes 
and  to  secure  a  remedy  for  them.  Like  unto  the  mother  heart 
her  child,  to  La  Follette  the  value  of  human  life  was  the 
highest  thought.  H»  sought  greater  opportunity  "for  man's  free 
and  full  development.  He  wanted  to  bring  humanism  into  this 
materialistic  and  imperfect  social  and  economic  order.  To  him 
nothing  seemed  to  be  more  precious,  more  worthy  of  protection 
and  preservation  than  human  life  itself.  Would  that  we,  too, 
could  always  be  actuated  by  this  high  and  noble  thought. 

Thus  the  value,  sir,  of  the  service  he  rendered,  whether 
through  the  enactment  of  constructive  legislation  which  he 
sponsored  or  favored,  or  by  his  constant  exposure  and  onslaught 
against  corruption  in  government,  can  hardly  be  estimated 
through  an  expression  of  mere  words.  Neither  is  it  necessary 
to  enumerate  here  the  long  list  of  achievements  recorded  oppo- 
site his  name. 

But  if  any  one  thing  should  be  singled  out  at  this  time  from 
his  many  important  accomplishments,  it  is  the  fact  that 
La  Follette  gave  life  to  a  different,  if  not  new,  political 
philosophy — the  principles  of  progressivism — gradually  to  be 
followed  by  others,  and  which,  in  time,  must  make  our  Gov- 
ernment more  truly  democratic,  more  responsive  to  the  people, 
and  functioning  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  for  the 
good  of  all. 

i  Need  we,  therefore,  wonder  why  homage  is  paid  to  this 
brave  and  public  spirited  man  who  has  passed  from  our  midst — 
why  eulogies  from  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life,  all  over  the 


Nation,  have  already  been  given — yes,  that  would  perhaps 
cover  pages  of  many  a  volume  attesting  the  worth  of 
La  Follette.  Also  a  marble  image  of  him  is  to  adorn  the 
Hall  of  Fame  in  the  Nation's  Capitol  to  perpetuate  his  memory, 
for  Wisconsin  has  already  honored  its  favorite  son  by  causing 
a  monument  of  him  to  be  erected .  there.  But,  for  us,  sir,  the 
real  purpose  of  to-day's  exercises  should  not  be  merely  to  voice 
our  admiration  and  respect  for  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  but  to 
take  a  renewed  hold  in  the  good  cause  for  which  he  gave  his 
whole  life,  and  to  carry  on. 

Mr.  BECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  not  describe  the  feelings 
that  oppress  me  in  attempting  to  speak  of  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette.  Anything  I  say,  I  fear,  will  only  detract  atten- 
tion for  a  fleeting  moment  from  the  enduring  monument 
La  Follette  built  for  himself.  If  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph 
it  would  simply  be :  "  La  Follette."  That  name,  throughout 
the  world,  expresses  more  than  anything  else  that  may  be 
said  of  him.  It  expresses  honesty  and  integrity,  buttressed  by 
profound  intellect  and  matchless  courage ;  it  expresses  welfare 
of  the  human  race,  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  sacrifice 
of  personal  well-being,  and  all  for  the  making  of  a  better 
world  in  which  to  live. 

La  Follette  was  fortunate,  in  his  early  life,  in  coming  in 
contact  with  two  of  Wisconsin's  greatest  men,  just  as  thou- 
sands of  other  young  men,  in  turn,  have  been  fortunate  in  com- 
ing in  contact  with  him.  These  two  great  men  were  John 
Bascomb,  president  of  our  State  University,  and  Chief  Justice 
Ryan,  of  our  supreme  court. 

John  Bascomb  expounded  to  the  students  of  the  university 
the  doctrine  that  every  individual  who  avails  himself  of  the 
training  offered  by  the  university  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
should  pay  for  the  opportunity  of  education  in  service  to  the 
State.  Justice  Ryan,  in  a  historic  address  to  the  graduates  of 
the  university,  in  1873.  pointed  the  way  in -which  that  service 
could  be  rendered  when  he  said : 

There  is  looming  up  a  new  and  dark  power.  *  *  *  The  accumu- 
lation of  individual  wealth  seems  to  be  greater  than  it  ever  has  been 
since  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  enterprises  of  the 
country  are  aggregating  vast  corporate  combinations  of  unexampled 
capital,  boldly  marching,  not  for  economic  conquests  only,  but  for 
political  power.  *  *  *  Already,  here  at  home,  one  great  corpo- 
ration has  trifled  with  the  sovereign  power,  and  insulted  the.  State. 
There  is  grave  fear  that  it  and  its  great  rival  have  confederated  to 
make  partition  of  the  State  and  share  its  spoils.  *  *  *  The  ques- 
tion will  arise,  "  Which  shall  rule,  wealth,  or  man  ;  which  shall  lead — 
money  or  intellect ;  who  shall  fill  public  stations — educated  and 
patriotic  free  men,  or  the  feudal  serfs  of  corporate  capital'?  " 

To  the  propositions  laid  down  by  these  two  great  Americans 
La  Follette  dedicated  his  life.  In  his  autobiography  he  tells 
us  that — 

the  issue  is  not  the  tariff  ;  it  is  not  the  currency  ;  it  is  not  conservation 
or  railroad  regulation.  These  are  but  manifestations  of  the  struggle. 
The  supreme  issue  involving  all  others^- 

He  said — 

is  the  encroachment  of  the  powerful  few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  we  had  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
that  statement  as  a  reminder  that  the  great  issue  La  Follette 
defined  is  still  with  us.  A  single  individual  representing  145 
power  companies,  capitalized  at  $9,000,000,000  told  the  members 
of  this  House  and  118,000,000  people  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  that  a  pending  bill  for  the  development  of  Boulder 
Dam  could  not  pass  unless  this  Government  is  willing  to  build 
the  dam  and  turn  over  to  the  power  monopoly  the  rights  of 
selling  the  power  to  the  people.  La  Follette  believed  that 
that  system  of  legislation  and  administration  meant  govern- 
ment by  special  interests ;  government  by  the  favored  few 
instead  of  the  many ;  plutocracy  instead  of  democracy ;  govern- 
ment by  wealth  instead  of  man ;  feudal  serfs  instead  of  free 
and  patriotic  men  ;  government  by  money  instead  of  intellect. 
And  in  his  40  years'  battle  against  that  system,  a  battle  not  yet 
won,  La  Follette  never  surrendered  and  never  sounded  a 
retreat. 

Demosthenes  was  driven  to  the  grave  for  preaching  democ- 
racy to  the  ancients.  Socrates  was  forced  to  drink  the  cup  of 
hemlock  for  advocating  that  men  should  seek  the  truth.  Cicero 
was  beheaded  for  endeavoring  to  drive  corruption  out  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Lincoln  was  assassinated  for  abolishing  hu- 
man slavery.  La  Follette  was  persecuted  for  trying  to  put 
into  effect  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  And  the  One  who 
brought  Christianity  into  the  world  was  crucified  on  the  cross. 
La  Follette  placed  human  rights  above  property  rights.  When 
Wisconsin  placed  him  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  by 
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electing  him  governor  In  1900.  La  Follettb  immediately  begun 
die  struggle  of  wresting  the  government  of  Wisconsin  from  the 
hands  of  the  powerful  few  and  placing  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
many.  That  was  in  exact  accord  with  the  conception  of  gov- 
ernment as  laid  down  by  the  fathers  of  this  country  and  ex- 
pressed in  both  tin'  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

His  firsi  step  in  the  great  struggle  that  followed,  a  struggle 
thai  was  to  continue  for  a  decade,  was  to  abolish  the  old  caucus 
system  where  delegates  to  conventions,  and  public  servants  from 
United  States  Senators  down  to  coroners,  were  chosen  in  the 
h:u  k  rooms  of  saloons,  and  to  place  the  machinery  for  choosing 
public  servants,  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  through  direct 
primary,  giving  the  man  in  overalls  as  much  to  say  about  his 
Government  as  the  magnate  of  corporate  wealth.  For  this,  he 
was  called  a  dangerous  radical.  His  next  step  was  to  attack 
the  power  of  the  railroads,  those  identical  corporations  referred 
to  by  Chief  Justice  Kyau,  25  years  before,  as  seeking  to  "make 
partition  of  the  State  and  to  share  its  spoils."  During 
La  Foli.ette'.s  fitfst  administration  as  governor,  and  after  every 
proposal  for  bringing  these  great  corporations  under  control 
had  failed,  the  railroads  made  the  boast  that  no  legislation  had 
been  enacted  in  Wisconsin  in  30  years  that  had  not  been 
approved  by  them.  Defeated  in  the  legislature,  La  Follette 
appealed  his  case  to  the  court  of  the  last  resort,  the  people  of 
Wisconsin.  During  this  campaign  the  railroads  brought  to  their 
support  the  banks  of  the  State.  Through  their  system  of  rebates 
they  secured  the  aid  of  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  chambers 
of  commerce,  who  furnished  money  to  go  out  over  the  State 
and  buy  editorial  space  in  the  newspapers.  The  press,  accord- 
ingly, denounced  La  Follette  as  a  most  dangerous  demagogue, 
seeking  to  wreck  the  financial  fabric  of  Wisconsin,  drive  fac- 
tories out  of  the  State,  throw  thousands  of  wage  earners  out  of 
employment,  and  ruin  the  farmers  by  taking  away  their  markets. 

But  La  Follette  had  the  facts  aud  he  never  went  into  battle 
without  ammunition.  This,  coupled  with  his  oratorical  powers, 
made  him  an  impregnable  warrior  iu  the  fight  for  economic 
justice.  He  read  the  roll  call  on  men  and  measures.  He  held 
the  public  records  of  public  servants  up  to  the  gaze  of  the 
voters,  aud  when  the  people  understood,  the  railroads  were 
brought  under  control  of  the  State. 

He  placed  our  banking  system  upon  as  solid  a  foundation 
as  may  be  found  anywhere  in  the  Union.  He-  created  a  tax 
commission  and  abolished  a  tax  system  that  permitted  the 
railroads  to  assess  themselves,  and  built  up  a  system  of  tax- 
ation for  the  whole  State  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of 

i  "  ability  to  pay."  He  placed  the  public  health  above  profits 
and  drove  food  adulterators  beyond  our  borders.  La  Follette 
found  many  of  our  factories  hotbeds  of  filth  and  disease.  He 
found  them  drawing  upon  our  future  laboring  capital  by  em- 
ploying children  of  tender  years  at  tasks  and  hours  entirely 
beyond  endurance.  He  found  women,  mothers — employed  as 
long  as  41  consecutive  hours — at  tasks  beyond  their  strength, 
sacrificing  their  health  in  order  to  get  bread  for  the  family. 
He  found  many  places  of  employment  breeders  of  crime.  He 
found  that  among  the  40,000  workers  of  the  State  there  were 
30,000  industrial  accidents  per  year  that  caused  an  average  loss 

!  of  time  of  two  weeks  or  more,  and  as  high  as  271  of  these  were 
fatal.  He  found  that  in  every  community  where  the  death  rate 
from  tuberculosis  was  highest,  in  that  community  the  most  un- 
sanitary conditions  in  factories  and  workshops  existed.  He 
found  that  employers  were  paying  $5,000,000  a  year  to  insurance 
companies  for  protection  against  liability  for  accidents,  and 
that  only  about  one  dollar  out  of  every  fifty  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  the  injured  working  men  or  their  dependents. 
The  remainder  went  to  the  coffers  of  insurance  companies  and 
the  pockets  of  attorneys  aud  claim  agents.  He  found  that  60 
per  cent  of  the  time  of  our  courts  was  taken  up  by  damage  cases 
arising  out  of  industrial  accidents. 

La  Follette  changed  all  this.  He  took  the  children  of  the 
State  out  of  the  factories  and  placed  them  in  the  schools.  He 
prohibited,  through  legislation,  the  employment  of  women  and 
children  in  places  dangerous  to  health  or  morals.  He  cleaned 
up  the  factories  of  the  State  so  that  the  death  rate  from  tuber- 
culosis fell  in  factory  districts  as  sanitary  conditions  improved. 
He  reduced  the  accident  rate  of  the  State  over  CO  per  cent  and 
diverted  the  $5,000,000  paid  by  employers  for  insurance  into  the 
pockets  of  injured  workmen  or  their  dependents,  and  entirely 
relieved  the  courts  of  damage  suits  arising  from  industrial 
accidents. 

For  this  work  no  honest  man  who  knows  the  record  and  has 
ever  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  will  say  La  Follette 
was  a  demagogue,  a  radical,  or  a  man  seeking  the  destruction 
of  democracy.  These  epithets  come  from  the  powerful  few 
whenever  their  supremacy  is  challenged.   It  was  so  in  the 


days  of  the  Magna  Charta ;  it  was  so  in  the  days  of  Jefferson; 
it  was  so  in  the  days  of  Lincoln :  and  it  was  so  when  the  star 
of  Bethlehem  poised  above  tlie  lowly  manger.  But  let  us  hope 
that  it  may  not  always  be  so. 

Alter  La  Follette  had  served  three  terms  as  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  his  people  sent,  him  to  Washington  to  do  for  the 
Nation  what  he  had  done  for  the  home  folks.  What  he  did 
here  may  safely  be  left  to  the  verdict  of  bistofy. 

But  I  think  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  for  nearly  20  years 
La  Follette  was  leader  of  the  Progressive  opposition  and  the 
spokesman  of  millions  of  American  people  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  It  was  he  who  organized  and  led  the  revolt  in  the 
Republican  Party  against  party  leaders,  which  culminated  in 
the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators,  control  of  cor- 
porate wealth  by  a  more  progressive  body  of  legislation,  in 
State  and  Nation,  and  a  higher  sense  of  civic  consciousness  all 
over  this  land  than  we  have  known  since  the  World  War. 

Whenthat  war  engulfed  Europe  in  August,  1914,  La  Follette 
took  his  stand  with  90  per  cent  of  the  American  people,  includ- 
ing the  spokesmen  and  leaders  of  all  parties,  for  peace.  He 
proposed  as  early  as  1915  the  calling  of  a  conference  of  the 
neutral  nations  of  the  world  for  the  protection  of  neutral  rights 
against  all  belligerents  alike,  and  for  mediation  between  the 
warring  powers.  As  a  candidate  for  a  third  election  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1916,  La  Follette  gave  an  open  specific 
pledge  to  his  people  that  he  would  continue  his  efforts  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  the  World  War. 

La  Follette  kept  that  pledge.  Ten  years  ago  this  month 
he  conducted  the  historic  filibuster  that  defeated  the  armed  ship 
bill,  a  measure  that  was  opposed  with  equal  vigor  in  this  body 
by  Kitchin,  of  North  Carolina,  the  majority  leader;  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  the  minority  leader ;  and  Champ  Clark,  of  Missouri, 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Yet  from  that  hour  La  Follette  was  singled  out  alone  for 
the  most  savage  campaign  of  abuse,  misrepresentation,  and' 
vilification  ever  visited  upon  a  public  man  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  The  people  of  Wisconsin  understood  why.  They  knew 
that  in  the  eyes  of  his  calumniators  La  Follette  had  sinned 
not  by  opposing  war,  as  many  other  patriotic  men  had  done 
that,  but  by  insisting  that  great  wealth  should  pay  its  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  war. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  review  the  events  of  that 
period  when  La  Follette,  after  a  nation-wide  propaganda  was 
condemned  by  the  legislature  of  his  own  State,  by  the  faculty 
and  board  of  regents  of  his  Alma  Mater,  by  the  city  club  of 
his  own  city,  and  threatened  with  expulsion  from  his  seat  in 
the  United  States  Senate.  But  in  .1922  La  Follette  submitted 
his  war  record  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  discussed  and  de- 
fended it,  and  he  received  the  greatest  indorsement  ever  given 
a  United  States  Senator  in  a  primary  and  an  election. 

I  shall  only  say  here  that  La  Follette  took  more  pride  in 
his  war  record  than  in  any  other  official  act  of  his  life,  and  I 
offer  the  prediction  that  when  the  day  comes,  as  it  will  come, 
when  a  majority  of  the  seats  in  this  body  and  in  the  Senate 
are  filled  by  men  who  love  peace  enough  to  fight  for  peace, 
who  will  make  the  choice  between  peace  and  war  without  fear 
of  Executive  power,  or  the  propaganda  of  the  press,  or  the 
pressure  of  selfish  corporate  interests,  Robert  Makion  La 
Follette  will  be  sustained. 

There  comes  back  to  me  now  the  memory  of  my  first  glimpse 
of  La  Follette  30  years  ago.  He  was  then  making  his 
first  campaign  for  governor  in  the  campaign  of  1896.  I  heard 
him  in  the  opera  house  at  the  little  city  of  Stevens  Point,  where 
I  was  a  college  student.  I  followed  him  to  the  next  town  the 
next  night,  drawn  to  him  like  thousands  of  other  young  men  of 
our  State  by  the  dauntless  courage,  the  evident  honesty,  and 
the  mental  power  of  the  "man.  And  as  I  followed  him  from  that 
first  meeting  30  years  ago  until  the  day  of  his  death,  I 
found  him  preaching  always  the  same  doctrine  and  fighting 
for  the  same  principles  of  democratic  government. 

Although  five  million  of  American  citizens  supported  La 
Follette  as  an  independent  candidate  for  President  in  1924, 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  never  knew  him  as  the 
people  of  Wisconsin  knew  and  understood  him.  They  were 
never  permitted  to  know  him.  In  Wisconsin,  La  Follette 
literally  covered  every  square  mile  of  the  State  in  a  dozen  cam- 
paigns from  1894  until  1922,  in  which  he  overcame  the  or- 
ganized opposition  of  the  press,  the  corp"brations,  the  large 
banks,  and  fashionable  society  with  no  weapon  except  his  own 
power  on  the  platform.  I  have  seen  him  hold  an  audience  of 
10,000  people  with  a  complex  economic  discussion,  and  with  the 
same  earnestness  and  effort  address  a  dozen  farmers  or  me- 
chanics at  a  country  crossroad.  # 

On  the  platform,  La  Follette  was  a  great  teacher,  educating 
the  people  of  the  State  in  politics  and  economics.   In  office,  as 
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legislator  or  executive,  he  was  a  tireless  and  resourceful 
builder,  seeking  to  adapt  our  Government  to  modern  conditions 
to  afford  democratic  results.  / 
La  Follette  understood  the  common  people  because  he  was 
one  of  them  by  origin  and  never  lost  his  contact  with  them.  He 
summed  up  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  his  creed  when  he 
said : 

I  do  not  fear  public  opinion  ;  I  respect  it. 

This  man  has  often  been  represented  as  a  domineering,  hard, 
and  bitter  personality,  but  as  one  who  knew  him  for  30 
•  years  I  can  testify  that  no  man  ever  possessed  a  more  kindly 
disposition,  a  more  sympathetic  nature,  or  was  more  sensitive 
to  the  feelings  of  those  about  him  than  he.  Sometimes  mis- 
taken in  his  judgment  of  men,  often  betrayed  by  trusted  lieuten- 
ants, La  Follette  could  forgive  and  forget  a  personal  injury, 
but  he  would  never  compromise  a  principle  or  have  commerce 
with  the  trimmer.  He  remained  to  the  last  open-handed  and 
helpful  to  all  men  and  an  inspiration  to  the  youth  of  the  State. 
When  he  died,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  in  the  State, 
where  he  hadTiever  been  known  except  as  "Bob,"  mourned  his 
passing  as  that  of  a  member  of  the  family. 

From  the  time  La  Follette  entered  this  House  nearly  a  half 
a  century  ago  as  a  young  man  of  29,  throughout  a  public  career 
of  40  years,  he  never  betrayed  a  trust  or  failed  his  people. 
When  history  shall  have  balanced  the  scales  and  rendered  him 
full  justice,  Robert  Marion  La  Follette  will  be  accorded  a 
place,  where  the  people  of  his  own  State  who  knew  him  best 
have  already  enshrined  him,  with  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln,  in 
company  with  the  noblest  defenders  of  human  rights  of  all 
lands  and  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  high  privilege  to  be 
called  here  by  my  colleagues  from  Wisconsin  to  pay  by  presence 
and  by  voice  a  little  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  wonderful  man. 

In  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  presence  of  so  many  Representa- 
tives of  his  own  immediate  home  country,  I  think  perhaps  it 
would  be  out  of  place  this  morning  for  me  to  take  up  very 
much  of  time  in  paying  my  particular  tribute.  Rather  I  would 
be  pleased  to  have  permission  to  say  now  that  I  shall  adopt 
the  tributes  paid  by  his  every  fellow  here  as  my  own  indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  should  employ  the  term  "  beautiful  grief," 
one  might  be  misunderstood.  And  yet  this  morning  I  have 
.  witnessed  evidences  of  beautiful  grief  upon  the  faces,  upon  the 
cheeks,  and  upon  the  quivering  lips  of  men  who  loved  Robert 
La  Follette  while  he  rived,  and  who  love  his  memory  now. 

Often  I  have  heard  men  say  that  these  memorial  services 
which  we  of  the  Congress  conduct  in  memory  of  our  loved  and 
tost  are  meaningless.  To  me,  upon  an  occasion  like  this  a  year 
or  so  ago,'  when  tributes  were  expressed  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  honor  of  him  whose  memory  we  are  honoring  to-day, 
I  was  thrilled,  I  was  joyed,  by  the  tributes  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Robert  La  Follette  by  men  who  had  served  with  him  in  the 
•Senate  during  the  dark  days  when  he  was  so  much  misunder- 
stood because  of  the  course  he  pursued  with  reference  to  the 
entry  of  our  country  into  the  war.  And  when  I  heard  one 
after  another  of  those  Senators  speak  of  him  as  a  pure  patriot, 
and  particularly  regarding  the  words  of  Senator  Fernald,  who 
was  so  long  his  seat  mate  in  the  Senate,  and  hearing  Senator 
Fernald  pronounce  Robfrt  La  Follette  as  one  of  the  purest 
patriots^he  had  ever  known,  I  felt  that  that  ceremony  was  of 
value,  not  only  to  La  Follette's  friends,  but  also__  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  who  had  believed  in  him,  and  who  for  a  little 
while  had  been  swept  away  from  their  belief  by  the  frenzied 
advocates  of  war. 

I  am  thinking  this  morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  might  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Robert  La  Follette  and 
might  make  an  interesting  disclosure  to  the  fellows  of  his  own 
home  commonwealth  here  assembled  by  citing  what  appears  in 
my  own  community  to  be  a  positive  fact,  namely,  that  the 
greatest  living  poet  had  La  Follette  in  mind  when  he  painted 
that  word  picture  of  the  champion  of  the  common  people  in 
contest  with  the  Monster  of  Greed.  In  fact  I  am  sure  he  had 
Robert  La  Follette  in  mind,  when  he  wrote  his  "Battle  Cry." 
Ah,  I  was  sure  of  it  after  conversation  with  that  great  poet 
time  and  again,  although  I  am  not  privileged  now  to  tell  you 
positively  that  in  those  lines  La  Follette  was  the  poet's  hero. 
Yet  I  am  privileged  tp  tell  you  that  I  drew,  and  honestly,  I 
think,  from  ♦  the  poet's  conversation  the  fact  that  at  least 
La  Follette  was  one  of  the  heroes  he  had  in  mind  when  he 
wrote  the  "Battle  Cry."  And  with  that  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  I  may  pay  my  best  tribute  now  to  the  memory  of 
Robert  La  Follette  by  reciting  here  that  great  poet's  battle 
song,  that  great  poet's  heart  cry  of  the  people,  which  he  drafted 
under  caption  "The  Battle  Cry."  I  can  see  Robert  La  Follette 
in  every  line  of  it.    I  have  heard  La  Follette  often,  although 


never  privileged  to  have  that  close  acquaintance  with  him  which 
would  have  been  my  pleasure  and  my  profit.  But  as  boy  and 
man  I  have  studied  him,  and  in  the  lines  of  this  greatest  of 
poets  I  have  the  privilege  of  looking  right  out  through  the  lines, 
and  at  the  end  of  each  of  them  to  behold  my  memory  picture 
of  Robert  La  Follette.    The  poet  said : 

THE  BATTLE  CEY 

More  than  half  beaten,  but  fearless, 

Facing  the  storm  and  the  night ; 
Breathless  and  reeling,  but  tearless, 

Here  in  the  lull  of  the  fight, 
I,  who  bow  not  but  before  Thee, 

God  of  the  fighting  clan, 
Lifting  my  fists,  I  implore  Thee, 

Give  me  the  heart  of  a  man! 

What  though  I  live  with  the  winners 

Or  perish  with  those  who  fall? 
Only  the  cowards  are  sinners, 

Fighting  the  fight  is  all. 
Strong  is  my  foe — he  advances ! 

Snapt  is  my  blade,  O  Lord  ! 
See  the  proud  banners  and  lances  ! 

Oh,  spare  me  this  stub  of  a  sword. 

Give  me  no  pity,  nor  spare  me  ; 

Calm  not  the  wrath  of  my  foe. 
See  where  he  beckons  to  dare  me ! 

Bleeding,  half  beaten— I  go. 
Not  for  the  glory  of  winning, 

Not  for  the  fear  of  the  night ; 
Shunning  the  battle  is  sinning — 

Oh,  spare  me  the  heart  to  fight! 

Eed  is  the  mist  about  me  ; 

Deep  is  the  wound  in  my  side  ; 
#  "Coward!"  thou  eriest  to  flout  me? 

O  terrible  foe,  thou  hast  lied ! 
Here  with  my  battle  before  me, 

God  of  the  fighting  clan, 
Grant  that  the  woman  who  bore  me 

Suffered  to  suckle  a  man  ! 

Mr.  PEAVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  70  years  ago,  in  a 
little  log  cabin  in  Dane  County,  Wis.,  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
was  born.  We  are  assembled  to-day  to  pay  our  respects  to  that 
man,  not  for  the  wealth  he  accumulated  nor  for  what  he  inher- 
ited but  for  the  things  he  accomplished  and  his  steadfast 
devotion  to  his  ideals. 

Words  spoken  here  will  add  little  to  the  memory  of  Senator 
La  Follette.  His  life  of  service  to  the  plain  people  consti- 
tutes a  monument  more  enduring  than  our  poor  efforts  of  eulo- 
gium.  His  record  of  achievements  will  keep  his  name  shining 
on  the  ages  of  history  long  after  his  foes  have  faded  into 
oblivion. 

Beginning  his  career  in  Wisconsin  at  a  time  when  the  State 
government  was  in  the. clutches  of  corrupt  political  bosses,  when 
intrigue  and  bargaining  in  the  public  trasiness  was  the  order  of 
the  day,  Robert  M.  La  Follette  at  once  found  himself  opposing 
these  influences.  He  soon  learned  that  the  captain  of  industry 
can  always  enlist  the  aid  of  the  best  talent  in  the  land ;  that 
wealth  can  always  purchase  its  defenders;  and  that  the  plain 
people  seldom  have  an  advocate  to  speak  for  them.  In  keeping 
with  his  nature,  he  instinctively  threw  his  lot  with  those  of 
his  kind,  and  from  that  time  forward  until  the  day  of  his  death 
his  whole  thought  and  energy  was  spent  fighting  their  battles, 
striving  to  make  the  world  a  little  pleasanter,  a  little  brighter 
for  those  who  toil. 

A  State  government  which  has  not  been  touched  by  the  breath 
of  scandal  for  the  last  25  years  and  a  State'citizenry  enjoying 
economic,  political,  and  religious  freedom  is  a  living  evidence 
.of  the  accomplishments  of  this  man  and  the  soundness  of  his 
principles.  In  the  past  generation  no  man  has  dared  come  before 
the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  advocate  the  return  to  the  spoils 
system  of  •  political  control  which  existed  before  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  swept  corruption  from  the  corridors  of  the  State 
capitol  at  Madison. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  the  futility  of  attempting  in 
the  brief  space  allotted  to  me  to  recite  the  things  Robert  M. 
La  Follette  accomplished  in  his  lifetime.  It  would  be  useless 
to  attempt  even  in  a  much  longer  time  to  recount  the  far- 
reaching  effects  of  his  achievements.  I  can  not,  however,  refrain 
from  testifying  to  the  intellect  and  moral  courage  of  the  man 
who  held  such  complete  sway  over  the  people  of  Wisconsin. 

He  had  a  restless  mind,  he  sought  always  to  pick  out  the 
flaws  in  government,  to  overthrow  tyranny  and  expose  political 
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dishonesty.  Not  only  did  he  seek  the  errors  in  the  social  order 
bur  he  sought  i  he  remedy  as  well.  It  is  not  the  part  of  a 
genius  to  discover  the  flaws,  but  to  prescribe  a  remedy  is  the 
test  of  statesmanship. 

In  a  large  measure  Senator  La  Follette's  success  as  a  states- 
man may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  he  never  advocated  a 
measure,  lie  never  fought  for  a  principle  without  first  absorbing 
all  available  facts  and  information  and  marshaling  them  into 
orderly  array.  His  was  a  method  of  research  and  experiment 
step  by  step.  He  did  not  shrink  from  a  principle  because  it 
was  new  or  fear  a  measure  because  it  was  untried. 

To  the  stranger  he  appeared  as  one  who  revelled  in  the 
carnage  of  battle,  who  delighted  in  striking  down  his  opponents, 
but  in  truth  nothing  was  farther  from  his  nature.  His  sym- 
pathies were  all  with  those  who  tilled  the  soil  and  labored  in 
the  factory,  and  he  granted  no  quarter  to  those  in  the  seats  of 
the  oppressor.  When  obeying  meant  violating  his  convictions, 
when  acquiescing  meant  what  he  conceived  to  be  surrender, 
when  to  follow  meant  to  abandon  his  principles,  he  took  the 
only  course  open  to  one  of  his  nature  and  stood  and  fought  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  right.  No  matter  what  the  odds,  he 
hewed  to  the  line  until  the  day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  comments  upon  the  life  of  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette would  be  worth  while  without  mention  of  his  great 
courage.  During  the  days  of  the  World  War,  when  the  flames 
of  passion  swept  the  Nation  and  threatened  to  consume  all  who 
had  the  temerity  to  speak  in  the  name  of  peace,  when  the  cry 
of  ."  traitor  "  and  "  pacifist "  engulfed  all  who  had  the  courage 
to  protest  against  war,  Senator  La  Follette  exhibited  an  exam- 
ple of  courage  seldom  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 

Foreseeing  the  results  of  war  and  possessed  of  an  unbounded 
sympathy  for  those  who  must  suffer  the  hardships  of  war,  he 
instinctively  opposed  it.  Having  determined  upon  his  course,  he 
launched  himself  into  the  struggle  in  their  defense  with  all  his 
energy.  He  never  doubted  the  righteousness  of  his  position. 
That  stand  brought  down  upon  his  head  an  avalanche  of  vitu- 
peration. From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other  he  was 
denounced  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  ah  agent  of  the  Kaiser, 
and  some  found  the  term  "  copperhead "  most  convenient. 
When  he  entered  a  stret  car  it  was  immediately  vacated ;  when 
he  appeared  it  was  the  signal  for  hisses,  but  he  continued  on 
his  course !  Standing  at  his  desk  in  the  Senate  directly  in 
front  of  the  Vice  President,  when  the  whole  country  was  clam- 
oring for  war,  his  voice  rang  out  in  denunciation  of  all  the 
hideous  sufferings  and  hardships  that  inevitably  accompany 
armed  conflicts  between  nations.  Thus  alone  he  stood  while 
his  fellow  Senators  denounced  him  as  an  enemy  of  mankind. 
But  those  dark  days  are  fading  from  memory.  To-day,  on 
this  occasion,  we  acknowledge  our  appreciation  of  the  superb 
courage  of  the  man.  No  words  may  be  more  fittingly  applied 
to  him  than  his  favorite  lines  from  which  he  seemed  to  draw 
inspiration : 

It  mattered  not  how  strait  the  gate, 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 

For  he  was  master  of  his  fate, 
He  was  captain  of  his  soul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  champion  of  the  plain  people  has  gone  home, 
never  again  to  raise  his  voice  in  defense  of  the  oppressed.  His 
dynamic  personality,  his  powerful  intellect  and  devotion  to 
those  he  loved  are  no  more.  To  us  who  remain  and  believe  in 
his  principles  falls  the  duty  of  reaffirming  our  faith  in  him  and 
carrying  on  the  ideals  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 
Memorial  Resolution  to  Commemorate  the  Life  and  Services  of 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette  Adopted  Br  the  Legislature  of  Wis- 
consin June  19,  1925 

( "  I  am  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  work  I 
still  could  do.  I  don't  know  how  the  people  will  feel  toward  me,  but 
I  shall  take  to  the  grave  my  love  for  them  which  has  sustained  me 
through  life." — Last  words  of  Robert  Marion  La  Follette.) 
Joint  resolution  to  commemorate  the  life  and  services  of  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette 

Wisconsin  mourns  the  death  of  its  most  illustrious  son,  its  senior 
Senator,  Robert  Majiion  La  Follette. 

La  Follette  and  Wisconsin  are  inseparable  in  the  minds  of  the 
American  people.  This  State  has  had  other  great  leaders,  men  of 
ability  and  vision.  No  other  of  its  sons,  however,  influenced  so  pro- 
foundly the  history  of  the  State  and  Nation. 

A  native  son  of  Wisconsin,  La  Follette  was  born  in  the  town  of 
Primrose,  Dane  County,  on  June  14,  1855.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  the  class  of  1879,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1880,  and  in  that  year  was  elected  district  attorney,  a  posi- 
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tlon  which  he  held  for  four  yellrs.  ne  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1884  and  was  twice  reelected.  One  of  its  youngest  members,  his  ability 
won  him  a  place  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

After  completing  his  last  term  in  the  House  in  1891,  La  Follette 
for  10  years  held  no  public  office.  During"  this  period  he  founded  a 
political  organization,  which  was  the  beginning  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "  progressive  movement  "  throughout  this  country. 

Elected  governor  in  1900,  he  was  reelected  in  1902  and  1904.  As 
governor  La  Follette  attracted  nation-wide  attention  by  his  success- 
ful tight  for  the  constructive,  progressive  legislation  for  which  Wiscon- 
sin has  become  famous.  From  La  Follette's  administration  dates 
the  ascendancy  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  the  correlation  of 
its  activities  to  the  public  service.  Under  his  leadership  were  enacted 
the  first  state-wide  primary  law  and  the  first  effective  railroad-rate 
regulation  law  in  the  Nation,  model  antipass,  railroad  taxation,  bank- 
ing, civil  service,  and  labor  laws,  and  many  other  enactments  which, 
like  those  enumerated,  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  have  been 
copied  by  other  States  and  the  Federal  Government. 

La  Follette  was  elected  United  States  Senator  in  1905,  and  after 
completing  the  work  he  promised  to  do  as  governor  took  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  in  December  of  that  year.  From  that  date  he  served  con- 
tinuously as  a  Senator  until  his  death,  being  three  tinjes  reelected  by 
unprecedented  majorities. 

In  his  20  years  of  service  as  United  States  Senator  La  Follette 
was  the  outstanding  champion  of  human  rights  and  of  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed.  In  his  fight  to  abolish 
slavery  on  American  merchant  ships,  to  prevent  child  labor,  to  limit 
the  hours  of  service  of  railway  employees  and  of  women  in  industry, 
and  to  safeguard  the  lives  of  the  workers,  he  improved  the  conditions 
of  labor  of  millions.  In  initiating  the  policy  of  preserving  the  natural 
resources  remaining  in  the  public  domain  and  in  Indian  lands  under 
the  leasing  system,  and  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  Government 
in  the  naval  oil  reserves,  he  was  the  most  comprehensive  and  practical 
advocate  of  conservation  of  his  generation.  In  his  never-ceasing  battles 
against  monopoly  and  for  railroad  rates  allowing  only  a  reasonable 
return  upon  actual  investment  he  protected  the  economic  interests  of 
all  the  American  people.  In  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  women's 
suffrage  and  in  securing  the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators 
he  advanced  the  cause  of  democracy.  In  his  successful  efforts  to 
purge  the  United  States  Senate  of  men  elected  by  lavish  and  unlawful 
expenditures  of  money  he  protected  the  National  Congress  against 
debauchery  and  corruption.  In  his  courageous  advocacy  of  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  he  upheld  the  best  traditions  of 
the  fathers.  In  the  greatest  struggle  of  his  time,  namely,  the  attain- 
ment of  social  justice  and  of  industrial  and  political  democracy,  La  Fol- 
lette was  the  leader,  and  his  leadership  was  one  of  courage,  ability, 
constructive  power,  vision,  and,  above  all,  of  deep  and  passionate 
sympathy  with  the  common  people. 

La  Follette  was  the  recognized  head  of  the  progressive  movement  in 
the  United  States.  Never  wag,  his  influence  greater  than  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Lacking  organization  and  campaign  funds,  La  Follette 
in  1924  polled  5,000,000  votes  for  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
largest  vote  ever  cast  for  an  independent  candidate.  , 

La  Follette  was  ever  the  champion  of  the  common  man  and  the 
advocate  of  democracy.  Democracy  to  him  meant  not  merely  political 
democracy  but  equality  of  economic  opportunity.  He  fought  relent- 
lessly graft,  corruption,  and  all  forms  of  special  privilege.  He  never 
compromised  a  principle.  He  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  despite 
calumny  and  ostracism.  \ 

All  who  really  knew  La  Follette  loved  him.  Many  of  his  political 
enemies  were  his  personal  friends.  Largely  shunning  "  society,"  he 
devoted  himself*  to  his  public  duties  and  to  his  home  and  fireside.  His 
devotion  to  his  family  was  exemplary.  His  long  career  was  never 
sullied  by  breath  of  scandal,  personal  or  political. 

A  man  of  great  industry,  of  keen  analytical  mind,  an  outstanding 
student  of  .economics,  he  brought  to  the  presentation  of  public  questions 
a  storehouse  of  facts  and  a  masterly  application  of  philosophy  to  the 
political  and  economic  problems  of  his  time.  His  great  ability,  his 
unswerving  and  unselfish  devotion  to  public  service,  his  unimpeachable 
integrity,  his  unsurpassed  courage,  his  consistent  adherence  to  his 
ideals,  generally  acknowledged  in  his  lifetime,  are  universally  conceded 
upon  his  death. 

La  Follette  is  dead,  but  the  soul  of  him  lives  in  people's  hearts 
wherever  men  are  striving  for  freedom.  La  Follette's  voice  is  still, 
but  the  spirit  that  spoke  through  it  is  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
righteousness,  and  is  enduring. 

Millions  the  world  over  mourn  the  death  of  Robert  Marion  La  Fol- 
lette. More  intensely  than  elsewhere  this  sense  of  the  loss  of  a  great 
leader  of  the  people  is  felt  by  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin.  He  was  the 
embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  State.  Born,  raised,  educated  within 
this  State,  laboring  in  behalf  of  its  people,  he  was  by  them  beloved  in 
a  personal  way  as  was  no  other  man  In  the  history  of  the  Common- 
wealth.   Therefore  be  it  -v 
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Itesulvcd  by  the  assembly,  the  senate  concurring,  That  this  resolution 
be  spread  iu  full  upon  the  journals  of  both  houses  to  express  the 
recognition  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  of  the  services  rendered  to  the 
State  and  Nation  by  Robert  Marion  La  Follette. 

Herman  W.  Sachtjen, 

Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
C.  E.  Shaffer, 
Chief  Cleric  of  the  Assembly. 
Henry  A.  Huber., 

President  of  the  Senate. 

F.    W.  SCHOENFELD, 

Chief  Cleric  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KVALE;  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
I  made  my  home  at  Orfordville,  a  village  in  southern  Wisconsin, 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  State  Capitol.  During  that, 
time  it  was  my  privilege  to  know  something  of  the  man  to 
whose  memory  we  are  to-day  meeting  to  pay  tribute ;  I  wit- 
nessed the  strife,  the  unending  strife  in  which  he  was  plunged 
by  the  driving  force  of  his  deep-seated  convictions ;  I  saw  at 
close  range  the  fires  that  played  about  him. 

I  saw,  oh,  how  many  times,  how  the  people  flocked  to  his 
standard;  I  saw  the  throngs  that  greeted  him  on  every  occa- 
sion, whether  his  subject  touched  matters  of  State  or  whether, 
perchance,  he  delivered  a  scholarly  lecture  on  Shakespeare. 

As  for  myself,  I  went  many  ah  evening  to  the  neighboring 
cities— Brodhead,  Janesville,  Beloit — to  sit,  spellbound,  for 
three  hours  or  more  in  rapt,  almost  Worshipful,  attention. 
And  if  compelled  in  those  early  days  to  spend  the  night  in  a 
freight-train  caboose  in  order  to  fill  an  appointment  for  the  clay 
following,  I  felt  well"  repaid  for  the  inconveniences  I  endured. 

To  me,  as  a  young  man  in  the  ministry,  he  was  the  true  hero, 
always  the  one  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  lowly  and  the 
downtrodden.  In  many  ways  he  seemed  to  me  the  very  embodi- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene.  The  impress  made  on  my 
vouthful  mind  can  never  be  obliterated. 

And  the  more  I  saw  him  and  heard  him  and  read  of  him, 
the  more  he  increased  in  stature.  With  every  act,  every  utter- 
ance, every  influence  he  grew"  and  developed,  and  his  impress 
deepened. 

To-day,  after  more  than  30  years  of  intimate  acquaintance 
with  and  careful  study  of  his  life  and  work,  his  achievements 
and  his  efforts,  it  is  my  calm,  sober  judgment  that  the  historian 
of  the  future  will  acclaim  him  one  of  the  greatest  men  that 
God  ever  reared  on  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Our  sense  of  values,  in  a  national  way,  is  not  reliable.  All 
through  the  history  of  our  great  Nation  we  find  proofs  of  the 
statement  that  men  who  have  performed  the  most  distinguished 
service  have  often  been  denied  a  true  appraisal  of  their  worth 
until  long  after  their  death. 

It'  may  be  a  safe  assertion  that,  even  as  Webster  and  Clay 
in  their  time  towered  above  the  Presidents,  under  whom  they 
served  and  made  themselves  felt  as  the  great  constructive 
statesmen  of  their  time,  so  will  La  Follette  stand  out  as  a 
man  of  achievement  long  after  his  contemporaries  in  higher 
office  have  been  forgotten. 

The  greatest  political  honors  of  the  Nation  often  are  bestowed 
on  men  who  capitulate  to  popularity,  who  prefer  to  avoid  strife 
rather  than  to  be  guided  by  principle,  guided  often  into  a  soul- 
scorching  battle.  Of  the  latter  type  was  La  Follette,  he  who 
has  brought  about  more  constructive  changes  in  our  govern- 
mental policies  and  practices  than  any  other  one  man  of  his 
time.  Others  have  enumerated  some  of  them ;  I  shall  not  do 
so  at  this  time. 

Only  this  one  point:  He  is  great  among  the  great  men  not 
only  because  he  had  the  unflinching  courage  to  attack  the 
forces  he  knew  were  operating  against  the  public  weal,  not 
only  because  he  was  the  "  Fighting  Bob  "  that  has  made  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  lovable  figures  in  history,  not 
only  because  he  attacked  the  existing  order,  but  because  always, 
always  he  offered,  with  God-given  vision,  a  constructive,  work- 
able, sound  remedy  for  what  he  criticized.  First  for  his  home 
State  of  Wisconsin,  then  for  his  beloved  United  States. 

First  for  his  home  State,  yes.  And  to-day  Wisconsin  has 
a  government  and  laws  which  are  the  basis  for  constructive 
changes  and  forward-looking  amendments  in  the  laws  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  Add  to  that  truly  remarkable  service  the 
list  of  accomplishments  for  his  Nation,  and  youHhave  a  record 
of  service  that  no  man  since  Lincoln  can  duplicate. 

He  loved  his  fellow  men.  His  actions  showed  it  all  through 
his  life ;  and  his  last  spoken  word  reiterated  it. 

For  them  he  wanted  greater  happiness.  To  that  he  dedicated 
himself,  and  in  that  effort  for  their  happiness  he  found  his 


own,  a  happiness  which  he  valued  above  riches  or  praise  or 
material  reward. 

For  them  he  wanted  a  fuller  expression  in  the  halls  of  Gov- 
ernment. He  knew  that  their  interests  were  not  pressed  as 
vigorously  as  those  of  the  smaller,  more  powerful  group.  He 
saw  their  privileges  slipping  away  from  them,  saw  the  steadily 
increasing  advantages  of  the  monopolistic  industrial  and 
financial  groups,  aud  saw  that  protesting  voices  were  too  few 
and  too  weak  to  combat  this  tendency  successfully. 

There  was  his  life  work.  To  f&lse  his  clear  voice  for  the 
inarticulate,  to  represent  faithfully* and  ably  the  great  mass 
of  unorganized  citizens  who  were  not  able  to  use  influence  and 
strategy  to  protect  their  rights  and  interests,  to  stand  un- 
swerving in  the  path  of  any  legislative  proposal  which  would 
not  be  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  mass  of  people,  to 
vision  sound  and  constructive  remedies,  and  to  fight  for  their 
adoption  regardless  of  consequences  to  La  Follette,  the  man — 
to  do  all  these  was  his  inspired  work. 

Others,  in  his  time,  felt  the  same  call,  the  same  prompting, 
undoubtedly  with  fully  as  great  force,  and  responded  with  the 
same  measure  of  whole-hearted,  unselfish  service.  But  they 
lacked,  in  some  part,  his  acomplishments,  characteristics,  per- 
sonality. God  gave  him  ability  and  talent  in  amount  that  is 
rarely  found  in  one  man's  body  and  soul.  Courage  was  his, 
an  indomitable  resolve,  inexhaustible  patience,  rare  judgment 
•and  discernment,  a  depth  of  love  and  sympathy  that  not  many 
could  gauge.    And  these  elevated  him  far  above  the  rest. 

A  man  with  the  soul  of  an  idealist,  and  yet  immensely  prac- 
tical. A  man  who  had  known  the  bitterest  sorrows  that  come  to 
men,  but  whose  fine  optimism'  would  not  be  crushed.  A  man 
for  whom  disappointments  only  whetted  determination,  for 
whom  delays  only  confirmed  patience,  for  whom  opposition  but 
refined  courage.    Is  it  any  wonder  his  people  loved  him  so? 

I  shall  carry  to  my  grave  the  memory  of  the  day  of  his  burial, 
and  the  evidence  there  given  of  that  love.  I  shall  remember  the 
services,  simple  and  modest  and  unassuming  as  the  man  him- 
self was,  yet  significant  and  inspiring  as  he,  too,  was.  I  shall 
not  forget  the  masterly  tribute  paid  him  by  Doctor  Haydon,  nor 
the  many  pictures  that  flash  to  my  mind  when  my  thoughts  go 
back  to  that  day.  But  more  soul-stirring  than  any  of  these 
to  me  was  the  sight  of  the  grief-stricken  thousands  who  waited 
their  turn,  numb  and  dumb  with  the  sense  of  personal  loss,  to 
look  on  their  friend  for  the  last  time.  Such  tributes  speak 
more  eloquently  than  any  words  we  can  utter. 

But  there  are  tributes — words  that  our  great  and  prominent 
men  have  left  us.    Associate  Justice  Brandeis  has  said : 

No  man  in  public  life  to-day  expresses  the  ideals  of  American  de- 
mocracy so  fully  as  does  La  Follette  in  his  thought,  his  acts,  his 
living.  No  man  in  public  life  to-day  has  done  so  much  toward  the 
attainment  of  those  ideals. 

An  eminent  southern  jurist,  Walter  Clark,  then  chief  justice 
of  North  Carolina's  supreme  court,  paid  this  striking  tribute : 

He  is  more  than  a  Republican,  more  than  a  Democrat.  Above  all 
men  of  my  time,  he  is  the  representative  of  the  great  common  people 
of  this  country. 

Said  Warren  S.  Stone,  head  of  the  Locomotive  Engineers : 

Senator  La  Follette  always  keeps  his  promises.  Partisan  politics 
have  never  influenced  him.  If  a  thing  is  right,  Senator  La  Follette  is 
for  it ;  and  if  it  is  wrong,  he  is  against  it,  regardless  of  politics. 

Quotations  from  the  pen  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson  have  already  been  given,  and  I  shall  not  repeat 
them. 

With  William  Jennings  Bryan,  La  Follette  brought  the  fight 
against  corruption  to  a  nation-wide  stage.  To-day,  these  two 
are  the  figures  which  mark  the  definite  beginning  of  the  new 
era ;  their  work  will  continue :  their  words  of  warning  and 
inspiration  still  ring  in  our  ears. 

As  compared  with  many  other  men  in  public  life  in  the 
Nation,  we  know  that  meager,  indeed,  was  the  material  reward 
meted  out  to  La  Follette.  A  bare  sustenance  for  himself  and 
his  loved  ones  was  his ;  whereas,  had  he  chosen  to  turn  his 
unusual  talents  into  other  lines  of  endeavor,  he  would  have 
been  assurred  a  life  of  opulence  and  ease. 

He  consciously,  willingly  chose  these  paths,  and  he  found  his 
compensation  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  people,  to  whose 
welfare  he  dedicated  his  life,  and  in  the  satisfaction  that 
comes  in  knowledge  of  duty  well  performed.  These  com- 
pensated for  the  intense  hatreds  and  bitter  feelings  aroused 
against  him  by  his  attacks  upon  the  organized  forces  who 
were  depriving  the  people  of  their  rights  and  liberties. 

His  very  weakness  proved  his  pillar  of  strength.  It  was 
because  he  did  possess  a  sometimes  violent,  always  righteous 
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temper,  and  a  sharp  tongue  that  he  was  able  to  wield  such  a 
mightl.v  influence.  Bueruies  hated  hiin  for  his  denunciations, 
bated  him  more  cordially  than  any  other  man  in  public  service, 
yet  they  w  ere  impressed  with  wholesome  respect.  The  public 
beard  and  remembered  when  his  stern  voice  raised  itself,  as 
they  never  could  have  done  had  he  been  a  flowery  orator 
incapable  -of  emotional. stress. 

What  an  instance  of  that  almost  superhuman  trait,  to 
recall  the  experiences  that  were  his  in  the  days  of  the  recent 
war.  And  what  a  satisfaction  it  must  have  been  when  the 
reaction  set  in,  and  vindication  came.  Nearly  three  years  ago, 
while  Senator  La  Pollette  was  still  in  his  full  vigor  and  per- 
forming his  most  useful  service,  I  spoke  the  following  words 
on  the  floor  of  the  House : 

Tup  war  profiteers  and  dollar-a-year  patriots  of  this  country  hounded 
and  persecuted  and  crucified  on  the  tree  of  public  opinion  the  greatest 
living  constructive  statesman  of  this  or  any  other  Nation,  because  he 
shouted  open  defiance  to  the  lying  hypocrites  proclaiming  their 
patriotism  to  high  heaven  as  they  went  forth  to  loot  and  plunder 
and  exploit,  wrapped  in  the  silken  folds  of  the  Flag  of  Freedom.  But 
after  every  crucifixion  in  the  history  of  mankind  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing resurrection.  It  may  take  three  days,  three  years,  three  decades, 
or  even  three  centuries,  but  it  never,  never  fails  to  come. 

The  plundering,  silk-hatted  mob  of  America  that  went  out  to  loot  a 
Nation  may  yet  live  to  see  the  day  when  he  whom  they  thought  safely 
buried  under  all  their  vile  slander  and  calumny  will  be  the  respected 
leader  of  the  greatest  Republic  of  modern  times.  Stranger  things 
than  this  have  happened  in  the  memory  of  men  now  living. 

And  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  history  books  which  our 
children  and  their  children  will  read,  La  Follette  will  be  ac- 
corded his  place  as  the  real  leader  in  the  political  life  of  our 
Nation  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  century. 

He  saw  the  light,  and  he  dared  follow,  not  counting  the  cost. 
I  think  of  him  when  I  recall  the  words  in  Lowell's  poem : 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide, 

In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side  ; 

Some  great  cause,  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or  blight, 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twixt  that  darkness  and  that  light. 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust, 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit,  and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just. 

Then  it  is  the  brave  man  chooses,  while  the  coward  stands  aside, 
Doubting  in  his  object  spirit,  till  his  Lord  is  crucified. 

And  the  multitude  make  virtue  of  the  faith  they  had  denied. 

Count  me  o'er  earth's  chosen  heroes- — they  were  souls  that  stood  alone, 
While  the  men  they  agonized  for  hurled  the  contumelious  stone, 

Stood  serene,  and  down  the  future  saw  the  golden  beam  incline 
To  the  side  of  perfect  justice,  mastered  by  their  faith  divine, 

By  one  man's  plain  ti'uth  to  manhood  and-  to  God's  supreme  design. 

For  humanity  sweeps  onward  ;  where  to-day  the  martyr  stands, 
On  the  morrow  crouches  Judas  with  the  silver  in  his  hands  ; 

Far  in  front  the  cross  stands  ready  and  the  crackling  fagots  burn, 
While  the  hooting  mob  of  yesterday  in  silent  awe  return 

To  glean  up  the  scattered  ashes  into  History's  golden  urn. 

La  Follette  on  more  than  one  occasion  referred  to  the  mount- 
ing corruption  in  government  as  a  "  cancer."  And  inevitably 
it  brought  to  my  mind  the  picture  of  a  great  surgeon.  He 
labored  to  cure  that  cancer,  to  remove  it  from  the  body  politic. 
He  knew  that  no  quack  remedy,  with  its  soothing  plasters  and 
opiates,  could  cure ;  he  knew  that  he  must  employ  the  methods 
of  the  reputable  surgeon,  adopt  drastic  measures,  use  the 
knife,  even  though  it  might  smart  and  pain. 

And  so  he  seemed  severe,  so  often,  in  his  language  and  meth- 
ods. But  if  he  spoke  in  the  language  of  the  twenty-third  chapter 
of  Matthew  rather  than  in  the  language  of  the  Beatitudes,  if  he 
came  in  the  spirit  of  Elijah  and  Amos  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  Beloved  Disciple,  let  us  never  forget  that  the  conditions 
which  confronted  those  prophets  of  old  were  child's  play  in 
comparison  with  the  decay  and  corruption  that  surrounded  this 
Elijah  of  the  present  age. 

He  used  neither  the  manners  nor  the  vestments  of  the  court- 
ier. He  deemed  it  no  part  of  his  life's  mission  to  produce 
sweet  music  on  harp  or  lute ;  his  part  was  to  rouse  a  nation, 
and  this  he  did  with  a  trumpet  which  gave  no  uncertain  sound. 

He  knew  history  well  enough  to  know  that  he  would  reap  the 
reward  common  to  all  benefactors  of  mankind  since  the  dawn 
of  civilization.  But,  steadfastly,  unswervingly  he  pursued  his 
course  to  the  end.  And  generations  yet  unborn  will  rise  up 
and  call  him  blessed. 

True,  indeed,  are  the  words  of  the  poem  which  I  have 
already  quoted: 


Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold, 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, — 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future, 
And;  behind  the  dim  unknown, 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow, 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

We  burn  our  Jeanne  d'Arcs  at  the  stake;  and  our  grand- 
children elevate  them  to  sainthood.  We  stone  our  prophets 
and  kill  them ;  and  coming  generations  venerate  them  and  hold 
their  memory  a  sacred  and  hallowed  thing.  We  spit  upon  the 
Savior  of  mankind,  we  persecute  and  crucify  them;  and  suc- 
ceeding centuries  bow  down  and  worship  them. 

So  we  say  today : 

Robert  Marion  La  Follette  is  dead.     Robert  , Marion  La 
Follette  still  lives. 

Mr.  BERGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  shall  " 
spsak  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  from  the  viewpoint  of  a  Social- 
ist, of  a  Wisconsin  Socialist,  and  of  a  man  who  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  was  the  spokesman  of  an  organized  oppo- 
sition to  some  of  his  policies.  We  opposed  him  not  because  we 
deemted  him  too  radical,  but  because  to  the  minds  of  the 
Socialists  these  policies  were  inadequate,  half-way  measures. 
But  though  we  opposed  him  often,  I  will  say  in  justice  to  him 
that  he  was  the  most  powerful  and  constructive  champion  of 
real  democracy  the  Republican  Party  has  produced  since  the 
days  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  undoubtedly  was  the  most  force- 
ful, most  fearless,  and  probably  also  the  most  influential  ex- 
ponent of  progressive  thought  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

There  was  a  no  more  aggressive  and  efficient  fighter  against 
every  kind  of  corruption  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
in  this  generation  than  Robert  M.  La  Follet!te.  It  was  La 
Follette  who  uncovered  the  conspiracy  to  get  possession  of 
Teapot  Dome  and  of  the  California  naval  oil  reserves,  although 
other  men  received  a  good  deal  of  the  credit  for  it  later  en. 
And  he  made  that  fight,  at  first,  single  handed. 

While  it  w^is  my  good  fortune  to  know  Robert  M.  La 
Follette  "for  a  long  time,  we  never  got  near  enough  to  become 
really  intimate.  However,  we  were  intimate  enough  for  me  to 
become  acquainted  with  his  beautiful  family  life.  The  Senator 
was  so  fortunate  in  getting  a  mate  of  exceptionally  fine  quali- 
ties and  of  having  unusually  bright  children.  He  was  very 
much  devoted  to  all  of  them. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  proved  to  be  a  great  leader  in  many 
respects.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  defenders  of  the  people's 
rights  against  the  railroad  corporations  and  greedy  capitalists 
in  general. 

At  no  time,  however,  did  his  star  shine  brighter  than  during 
the  World  War.  No  other  Senator  or  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  that  period  can  show  a  record  equal  to  his, 
and  he  rightfully  declared  at  a  meeting  held  in  Milwaukee  in 
answer  to  a  question  that  he  would  not  exchange  his  war  record 
with  that  of  any  other  Senator  or  Congressman  in  the  United 
States. 

In  matters  of  labor  legislation  and  in  legislation  for  the 
welfare  of  the  farmers,  which,  in  these  eases,  means  legislation 
for  the  betterment  of  the  human  race,  no  other  statesman  in 
this  period  has  achieved  as  much  as  he  did.  And  there  is  also 
this  to  be  said,  that  not  one  of  the  laws  passed  through  his 
efforts  was  ever  declared  unconstitutional. 

It  is  due  to  Robert  M.  La  Follette  and  to  the  spirit  whi^i 
La  Follette  aroused  that  a  number  of  these  measures,  most  of 
which  were  socialistic  iu  their  origin,  took  shape  and  form  and 
were  enacted  into  law. 

Thus,  for  instance,  Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  States  which 
had  a  system  for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators 
by  the  people  before  the  adoption  of  the  sixteenth  amendment. 
It  was  the  first  State  to  provide  for  the  nomination  at  the 
primary  of  candidates  for  the  United  States  Senate. 

Wisconsin  was  among  the  first  States  to  have  an  effective 
antipass  law.  Before  the  passage  of  that  law  the  railroads 
used  to  give  passes  to  members  of  the  legislature  and  influen- 
tial politicians  in  order  to  make  them  subservient  to  their 
wishes. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  require  lobbyists  to 
register  and  to  file  statements  of  their  fees  and  expenses. 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  to  forbid  the  use  of  the  lobbies 
of  the  legislative  chambers  to  lobbyists,  and  compelled  them 
to  confine  their  activities  to  appearances  before  committees. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  that  passed  a  civil 
service  law,  and  even  to-day  the  Wisconsin  law  is  the  most  com- 
plete and  comprehensive. 
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Wisconsin  passed  fhe  first  compulsory  part-time  school  law  in 
1911.  And  we  still  have  the  best  Tocational  schools  in  the 
country. 

The  first  university  extension  courses  on  the  English  model 
were  organized  by  the  Universities  of  Chicago  and  Wisconsin, 
and  Wisconsin  is  still  the  leader  in  that  field. 

Wisconsin  was  among  the  very  first  to  organize  an  agricul- 
tural college  in  connection  with  the  State  university,  and  also 
one  of  the  first  to  organize  an  agricultural"  experiment  station. 
Wisconsin  established  the  first  short  course  in  agriculture,  and 
organized  the  first  dairy  school.  Wisconsin  was  also  the  first 
State  to  organize  agricultural  high  schools. 

Agitation  for  an  income  tax  began  in  Wisconsin  in  1903,  and 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  such  a  tax  was  adopted 
in  1908. 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  to  make  the  income  tax  a  prac- 
tical working  measure  and  a  source  of  real  revenue.  Since 
then  many  States  have  followed  Wisconsin's  example. 

Wisconsin's  ad  valorem  railroad  law  was  not  the  first  of  its 
kind.  Authorities  agree,  however,  that  the  Wisconsin  ad 
valore  method  is  the  best  example  of  taxing  railroad  property. 

Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  first  States  in  which 
the  tuberculin  test  was  used.  It  was  made  compulsory  in  Wis- 
consin in  1911. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  to  enact  legislation  for 
the  protection  of  the  dairy  interests. 

Wisconsin  enacted  a  pure  food  law  as  early  as  1897. 

The  industrial  commission  act  of  1911  was  the  first  law  in 
the  United  States  which  centralized  all  labor  laws  in  a  single 
department. 

While  safety  laws  and  factory  inspection  did  not  originate  in 
Wisconsin,  Wisconsin  was  the  first  State,  nevertheless,  to 
adopt  the  modern  type  of  safety  legislation,  to  compel  employers 
to  furnish  a  safe  place  of  employment. 

And  while  Wisconsin  was  not  the  first  State  to  enact  a  child 
labor  law,  to-day  it  is  as  advanced  as  any  State  in  the  Union, 
and  has  the  best  enforced  law  in  the  country. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  States  which  enacted  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  and  the  Wisconsin  law  was  the  first 
to  become  effective.  It  is  still  regarded  as  the  model  law  of 
that  type. 

Wisconsin  was  the  first  State  that  made  it  compulsory  for 
employers  under  the  compensation  act  to  insure  their  risk, 
unless  exempted  from  doing  so  by  -  rder  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission! This  has  been  copied  since  by  a  number  of  other 
States. 

Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  has  made  an 
attempt  to  restore  apprenticeship  in  industry.  Wisconsin's  ex- 
periment has  attracted  wide  attention,  and  has  been  commended 
by  both  employers  and  employees.  A  parliamentary  committee 
in  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  recommended  the  enactment  of 
an  apprenticeship  law  on  the  Wisconsin  model. 

Wisconsin  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  has  prohibited 
all  night  work  for  women  in  factories  and  laundries. 

Wisconsin  was  also  one  of  the  first  three  States  which  en- 
acted a  mandatory  minimum  wage  law. 

Wisconsin  was  one  of  the  first  three  States  that  enacted 
full  crew  laws  for  railroads. 

All  of  these,  and  many  other  measures,  became  law  through 
the  influence  of  La  Follette  and  La  Folletteism,  while  they 
were,  of  course,  backed  up  by  organized  labor,  the  progressive 
farmers'  movement,  and  the  Socialist  Party.  However,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  without  the  spirit  aroused  by  La  Follette 
most  of  these  measures  would  never  have  been  enacted  into 
law. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  had  a  wonderfully  magnetic  person- 
ality, and  I  will  say  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  Wisconsin 
who  accomplished  the'hard  feat  of  cutting  deep  into  the  Social- 
ist vote  whenever  he  was  on  the  ticket  and  whenever  we  had 
a  man  up  against  him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  told  me  frankly 
more  than  once  that  for  his  real  progressive  measures  he  could 
always  bank  much  more  on  the  Socialists  in  the  legislature 
than  on  his  own  men.  And  I  considered  this  a  great  compli- 
ment to  our  Socialists. 

When  La  Follette  decided  to  quit  both  old  capitalist  parties 
and  to  lead  a  third  party  movement,  the  Socialists  of  the  Nation 
indorsed  his  candidacy— after  the  Socialists  of  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin had  silently  indorsed  him  for  Senator  by  not  putting 
up  a  candidate  against  him.  That  5,000,000  men  and  women, 
regardless  of  former  political  affiliations,  cast  their  ballot  for 
him  in  the  1924  election,  although  outside  of  the  Socialist 
party,  which  was  not  organized  in  every  State,  the  progres- 
sives had  no  political  organization  of  any  kind — showed  what 
a  wonderful  grip  Robert  M.  La  Follette  had  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  common  people. 


Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  a  man  of  great  industry,  ex- 
ceptional ability,  honest  motives,  and  had  an  unusually  high 
sense  of  public  duty.    The  world  is  better  because  he  had  lived. 

Mr.  SINCLAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet 
the  late  Senator  La  Follette  for  the  first  time  when  he  was  at 
the  height  of  his  physical  and  mental  powers.  I  remember 
that  he  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  about  20 
years  ago,  and  I  made  a  journey  of  over  a  hundred  miles  to 
hear  him.  I  had  already  read  a  great  deal  about  him  in  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere.  He  had  won  my  sympathy  and 
admiration  in  the  great  fight  he  had  made,  almost  single  handed, 
against  the  political  bosses  in  his  own  State.  His  victory  over 
the  corrupt  railroad  and  business  interests  there  was  fresh  in 
the  public  mind.  Never  before,  nor  since,  have  I  heard  such 
a  remarkable  speech  as  was  delivered  that  evening.  For  over 
four  hours  Senator  La  Follette  held  his  large  audience  en- 
tranced and  delighted,  until  finally  he  had  to  stop  speaking  in 
order  to  catch  his  train.  That  speech  had  a  wonderful,  influence 
on  the  political  and  economic  thought  of  my  State.  ■ 

From  that  time  I  watched  the  Senator's  public  career  with 
growing  interest.  I  read  the  first  issue  of  his  magazine  and 
continued  to  read  it  thereafter.  It  was  the  medium  through 
which  he  spoke  to  the  people  of  his  State  and  Nation.  In  its 
pages  he  told  the  everyday  folks,  whom  he  loved  and  who  loved 
him,  of  the  battles  he  was  waging  in  their  behalf.  A  gigantic 
struggle  was  going  on  then,  as  now,  for  the  control  of  this 
Government.  For  the  last  half  century  the  fight. has  waged 
between  the  forces  of  special  privilege  and  corrupt  wealth  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  masses  of  the  people  on  the  other.  Seek- 
ers of  special  favors  from  the  Government  boldly  pursued  their 
ends  in  years  gone  by,  protected  by  political  pull.  Against  these 
forces  Robert  Marion  La  Follette  waged  unrelenting  war. 
He  aroused  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  their  danger,  that  there 
must  be  eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  their  servants  in  public 
life  if  this  Government  is  to  maintain  its  proud  independence 
and  not  change  into  a  plutocracy.  We  have  narrowly  escaped 
that  fate  on  several  occasions  in  the  past  generation. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  ever  the  champion  of  the  rights  of 
the  people.  He  was  on  guard  for  them  every  day  of  his  life, 
and  every  hour  of  each  day.  His  voice  was  always  heard  in 
their  behalf,  and  his.  vote  always  cast  for  their  best  interests. 
Neither  fear^of  consequences  nor  promise  of  personal  advance- 
ment silenced  him  or  caused  him  to  deviate  a  hair's  breadth 
from  the  straight  path  of  service  to  his  country  which  he  had 
marked  out  for  himself.  With  his  great  talents,  no  one  can 
doubt  but  that  he  might  easily  have  won  for  himself  a  leading 
place  among  those  whom  we  call  rich  and  influential.  He  chose 
the  harder  course,  the  fight  for  a  cleaner  and  better  Govern- 
ment, and  a  more  just  representation  of  the  rights,  of  the  people. 

As  Governor  of  Wisconsin  he  made  that  State  a  model  Com- 
monwealth. The  laws  which  he  championed  there  and  which 
were  adopted  have  served  as  models  for  other  States.  By 
reason  of  legislation  which  he  fostered  his  State  to-day  enjoys 
a  greater  measure  of  prosperity  than  do  many  others.  When 
he  came  to  Washington  he  enlarged  the  field  of  his  endeavors 
to  a  national  scope.  The  Nation  is  indebted  to  him  for  many  a 
measure  which,  when  first  presented,  was  regarded  as  too 
advanced,  but  which  afterwards  became  the  law  of  the  land, 
its  worth  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  Senator  La  Follette  had 
vision  beyond  that  of  most  legislators.  He  seemed  to  be  able 
to  divine  the  future  needs  of  the  people  and,  having  determined 
upon  a  plan  of  action  for  their  relief  or  protection,  he  was 
untiring  in  its  accomplishment. 

True  to  his  ideals,  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  workers  of  our 
country,  sincerely  in  earnest  in  all  he  did,  he  commanded  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  even  his  most  bitter  opponents. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  Senator  La  Follette  as  a  friend 
after  I  came  to  Washington.  His  was  a  most  gracious  per- 
sonality ;  simple  and  kindly  in  manner,  he  enjoyed  the  com- 
pany and  conversation  of  friends  about  him,  throwing  off  for 
the  time  the  weighty  cares  pressing  upon  him.  Always  ap- 
proachable, he  gave  freely  of  his  vast  store  of  knowledge  and 
experience. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  one  of  the  truly  great  of  this  world. 
The  story  of  his  life  and  achievements  will  be  told  in  the  pages 
of  history,  and  will  shine  the  more  brightly  with  each  succeed- 
ing year.  As  one  who  respected,  admired,  and  loved  him,  I  deem 
it  an  honor  to  offer  this  small  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  SCHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet  to-day  to  honor  the 
memory  of  the  outstanding  man  in  public  life  of  his  generation, 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette.  He  has  passed  on,  but  the  record 
of  his  unselfish  service  to  the  people  of  the  Nation  is  indelibly 
written  into  the  statutes  and  history  of  the  Republic.  His 
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many  years  of  public  service  were  devoted  to  making  the  Gov- 
ernment an  instrumentality  functioning  for  the  people  and  by 
the  people.  He  was  au  uncompromising  foe  of  corruption  and 
entrenched  predatory  and  monopolistic  interests  which  desired 
to  control  and  exploit:  the  Government  and  the  people. 

In  my  judgment,  (lie  outstanding  event  in  the  public  service 
of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  his  courageous  stand  in  the  dark 
days  preceding  America's  entrance  into  the  late  World  War. 
In  the  summer  of  1914  the  World  War  began.  Senator  La 
Follette  bended  every  effort  toward  preventing  America  from 
being  drawn  into  this  war.  On  February  8,  1915,  he  introduced 
a  resolution  for  a  conference  of  neutral  nations  with  a  view  to 
securing  an  early  cessation  of  hostilities  amongst  the  European 
nations  then  at  war  and  to  arrange  for  limitation  of  armament 
and  the  promotion  of  world  peace.  He  was .  convinced  that 
America  should  not  enter  the  conflict,  and  with  dauntless  cour- 
age he  did  not  sacrifice  these  convictions,  but  made  every  effort 
under  his  constitutional  right  to  oppose  America's  entrance  into 
the  war.  If  he  had  been  a  weakling,  no  doubt  the  storm  of 
indignation  and  persecution  which  he  knew  would  break  upon 
him  in  those  dark  days  would  have  caused  him  to  pursue  a 
different  course. 

After  America  had  entered  the  war,  however,  Senator  La 
Foixette  energetically  strove  to  promote  its  successful  conclu- 
sion in  the  highest  degree  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
fundamental  American  liberties.  He  conducted  a  great  fight 
to  enact  tax  legislation  to  make  the  profiteers  pay  their  fair 
share  of  the  financial  burden  of  the  war.  Strongly  entrenched 
monopoly  and  predatory  interests  hoped  to  drive  their  uncom- 
promising foe  into  political  oblivion  during  the  dark  days  of  the 
war.  False  and  libelous  propaganda  in  the  press  and  elsewhere 
sought  to  brand  Senator  La  Foixette  as  a  traitor  and  to  drive 
him  from  the  public  service.  Although  abused  and  villified, 
the  spirit  of  this  great  man  could  not  be  broken,  and  he  cou- 
rageously continued  to  stand  for  the  things  that  he  believed  to 
be  right.  He  had  faith  in  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  knew 
that  once  they  were  informed  of  the  truth  they  would  stand 
by  him. 

In  1922  the  sovereign  voters  of  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin 
overwhelmingly  vindicated  Senator  La  Follette.  He  was  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  with  a  majority  of  301,000,  the  largest 
ever  given  any  candidate  iu  our  State.  The  war-time  persecu- 
tion did  not  shake  the  faith  of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  in  their 
sturdy  champion.  The  National  Home  at  Milwaukee,  in  which 
are  cared  disabled  veterans  of  the  Nation's  wars,  practically 
unanimously  voted  for  the  Senator. 

The  late  Senator's  heart,  now  stilled  in  death,  had  been 
filled  with  the  noblest  purposes  and  the  highest  aims.  With 
the  last  throb  of  life  he  kept  the  faith.  He  carried  the  torch 
of  truth,  righteousness  and  free  representative  government  for 
many  years.  His  monumental  record  of  public  service  and-high 
ideals  will  ever  be  an  inspiration  to  the  liberty-loving  people 
of  America.  He  has  gone,  but  will  never  be  forgotten,  and 
will  take  his  place  in  our  Nation's  history  with  George  Wash- 
ington, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  LAMPERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Robert  Marion  La  Follette, 
whose  life  and  services  we  are  met  to-day  to  honor,  had  a  re- 
markably extensive  and  distinguished  life.  Bom  in  1855  and 
passing  into  the  Great  Beyond  in  1925,  the  span  of  his  life  was 
70  years.  Too  young  to  have  any  part  in  the  Civil  War,  his  de- 
veloping intellect  met,  while  a  student  in  college,  most  of  those 
welfare  problems  that  rose  out  of  the  Civil  War  itself  or  out 
of  the  changed  economic  and  social  life  of  the  postwar  period. 
Young  La  Follette  "  earned  his  way  "  as  a  student  and  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1879.  While  a 
student  he  was  a  college  debater  and  orator  of  great  prom- 
inence and  promise.  In  1880  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 
In  that  very  year  young  La  Follette  at  the  age  of  25, 
was  elected  district  attorney.  He  made  a  remarkable  rec- 
ord and  ran  far  ahead  of  his  ticket  when  reelected  for 
a  second  term.  In  1884,  at  the  age  of  29,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  twice  reelected.  Despite  his  comparative 
youth,  he  was  given  a  place  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  had  an  important  part  in  the  framing  of  the 
famous  McKinley  tariff  bill.  Defeated  for  Congress  in  1890, 
by  a  Democratic  landslide,  which  was  precipitated  in  Wis- 
consin by  the  passage  of  a  parochial  school  law,  La  Follette 
turned  for  10  years  to  the  practice  of  law  and  to  an  extensive 
study  of  economic  and  political  conditions  in  Wisconsin.  In 
1900,  1902,  and  1904  La  Follette  was  elected  governor  of  Wis- 
consin. In  1905  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  by  the 
Wisconsin  Legislature.  Taking  his  seat  in  1906,  La  Follette 
was  returned  to  the  Senate  and  died  while  serving  his  nine- 
teenth consecutive  year  as  a  member  of  that  body. 
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This  brief  outline  of  La  Follette's  life  is  impressive  because 
in  the  annals  of  our  country's  history  there  are  few  with 
which  it  can  be  compared.  Of  sound  but  not  distinguished 
Hugenot  stock  that  had  been  joined  by  marriage  to  the  Scotch, 
La  Follette  can  not  be  explained  or  understood  solely  in  terms 
of  his  ancestry.  We  can  well  imagine  that  his  emotional 
intensity  came  from  the  French  strain  in  him  and  that  his 
keen  intuitions  regarding  entrenched  wrong  were  due  to  the 
Scotch  blood  in  his  veins.  From  the  teaching  and  influence 
of  his  mothw,  young  La  Follette  derived  many  of  the  traits 
that  marked  his  later  life.  We  can  well  consider  his  life  under 
three  headings — assimilation,  protest,  construction. 

ASSIMILATION 

La  Follette  had  an  exceptionally  keen,  comprehensive,  and 
powerful  intellect.  His  memory  retained  what  had  been  intel- 
lectually achieved.  He  did  not  have  to  go  back  over  what  he 
had  once  done.  Bacon  says  that  reading  maketh  a  full  man, 
writing  an  exact  man,  and  public  address  a  ready  man. 
La  Follette  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  He  always  wrote  a 
great  deal,  thus  making  his  knowledge  exact.  Then,  too,  from 
his  early  college  clays,  he  was  given  to  public  address.  Thus 
he  wTas  widely  and  exactly  informed  on  all  matters  in  which 
he  was  interested  and  upon  which  he  spoke.  Herein  lies  one 
part  of  the  secret  of  the  respect  accorded  him  by  his  bitterest 
opponents. 

Suddenly,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and  with  no  experience 
as  a  practitioner  of  the  law,  he  found  himself  elected  to  the 
office  of  district  attorney.  His  duty  was  to  prosecute,  in  the 
name  of  the  State,  those  who  violated  the  law.  He  learned  the 
routine  of  it  very  quickly  and  succeeded  so  well  in  this,  his 
first  public  responsibility,  that  he  was  sept  to  Congress  for 
six  years.  His  abilities  were  recognized  by  his  associates,  he 
was  given  recognition,  and  he  worked  faithfully  in  the  party 
harness.  Young  La  Follette's  active  intellect  reacted  to  the 
opportunities  which  Congress  and  Washington  afforded.  He 
delved  deeply  into  everything  that  interested  or  concerned  him. 
La  Follette  worked  hard  and  loved  it.  His  keen  and  powerful 
intellect  couldl  not  be  idle. 

Young  La  Follette  began  to  question  the  equity  and  justice 
of  many  of  the  then  current  procedures  and  ways  of  doing 
things.    As  a  boy  he  had  been  stirred  by  those  immortal  lines : 

Right  forever  on  the  scaffold  : 
Wrong  for<^\  r  on  the  throne. 

And  La  Follette  knew  that  he  must  make  a  decision  as  to 
where  he  would  stand.  

Suddenly,  he  found  himself  defeated  for  Congress  in  1890. 
That  defeat  opened,  for  him,  a  great  opportunity.  He  could  go 
'  back  to  Madison  and  study  some  of  these  social  procedures  in 
his  home  State.  Study  them  he  did  for  ten  years,  and  then  he 
entered  the  field  of  practical  politics  again  with  a  program. 

PROTEST 

The  year  1900  and  his  election  to  the  governorship  of  Wiscon- 
sin marks  the  beginning  of  La  Follette's  open  and  public 
protest.  He  stumped  the  State  of  Wisconsin  declaring  that  cer- 
tain injustices  that  existed  under  the  sanction  of  law  or  just 
outside  its  pale  should  be  righted  by  legislation.  In  particular 
La  Follette  assaulted  the  railroads  and  their  allied  interests. 
He  favored  the  taxation  of  railroad  property  on  an  equality 
with  other  taxable  property,  opposed  rebating  in  all  its  forms, 
and  declared  for  a  State  railroad  commission  to  regulate  rail- 
roads in  the  public  interest.  The  legislature  of  1901  failed  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation.  Again  La  Follette  stumped 
the  State,  and  the  legislature  of  1903  enacted  the  ad  valorem 
railroad  tax  and  a  primary  election  law.  Again  LA  Follette 
stumped  the  State  before  he  secured  a  commission  to  regulate 
the  railroads  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

It  was  during  the  years  we  have  just  been  considering  that 
La  Follette  was  knighted  "  Fighting  Bob."  He  deserved  the 
title,  for  he  fought  so  strenuously  against  certain  intrenched 
wrongs  that  he  set  the  whole  State  to  thinking  as  it  had  never 
thought  before.  He  preached  the  gospel  of  the  common  good, 
of  the  State  as  a  servant  of  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the 
people  for  the  attainment  of  the  common  good,  and  of  education 
as  the  only  sure  means  of  securing  an  enlightened  judgment. 
He  felt  that  the  University  of  Wisconsin  should  serve  the  State 
as  it  had  never  done  before,  and,  without  dictating  at  all  as  to 
its  officials  or  internal  policies,  secured  for  it  the  funds  in  terms 
of  which  an  increased  State  service  could  be  rendered. 

Taking  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate  in  1906,  at  the 
age  of  51,  he  was  a  seasoned  and  skilled  fighter.  What  many 
folks  never  saw  or  knew  at  all  was  the  fundamental  idealism 
that  dominated  his  life.  He  might  have  "  gone  along "  and 
found  preferment,  but  he  chose  to  champion  causes  that 
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were  neglected.  With  pitiless  fact  and  unrelenting  argument  he 
assaulted  the  status  quo  in  favor  of — 

1.  The  seamen's  act. 

2.  The  Federal  employees'  liability  act. 

3.  The  eight-houv  day  for  all  Federal  employees. 

4.  The  nonissuance  of  Injunctions  in  labor  disputes. 

5.  The  creation  of  a  tariff  commission. 

6.  The  parcel  post. 

7.  The  physical  valuation  of  railroad  property. 

8.  The  Alaska  Railroad. 

9.  Increased  powers  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

10.  The  suspension  of  proposed  increases  in  interstate  rates  when 
objection  has  been  made  by'  shipper  or  consumer  until  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  decided  the  case  on  its  merits. 

11.  The  regulation  of  telephone  and  telegraph  rates. 

12.  The  creation  of  a  department  of  labor. 

13.  A  Federal  income  tax. 

14.  A  Federal  inheritance  tax. 

15.  The  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

16.  Publicity  of  campaigu  contributions  and  expenditures. 

17.  Woman  suffrage. 

The  preceding  are  only  a  part  of  the  remedial  things  which 
La  Follette  fought  for.  Always  his  argument  was  against  the 
injustices  of  an  existing  or  proposed  way  of  carrying  on  human 
affairs.  He  wanted  justice  to  prevail,  and  injustice  always 
brought  forth  his  protest.  He  backed  up  his  protests  with  fact 
and  argument  so  that  he  well  deserved  the  affectionately  be- 
stowed, though  not  always  affectionately  used,  title  of  "  Fight- 
ing Bob."  But  Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  more  than  a  pro- 
test. He  was  constructive,  and  he  had  a  coherent,  consistent 
view  of  what  human  government  should  be  and  do. 

CONSTRUCTIVE 

La  Follette  believed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  with 
devotion.  Governments  are  instituted  to  secure  certain  ends, 
chief  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. Governments  derive  their  just  power  from  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  The  people  constitute  the  ultimate  sovereignty. 
Those  who  would  serve  the  people  as  public  officials  are  respon- 
sible for  informing,  and  thereby  forming,  the  public  mind.  The 
public  must  be  kept  informed.  Robert  La  Follette  considered 
it  his  public  duty  to  keep  his  constituents  informed  on  public 
matters.  Probably  no  American  statesman  has  approached  La 
Follette's  record  in  this  matter.  The  public  press  was  some- 
times too  partisan,  and  so  La  Follette  established  his  own 
magazine  through  which  he  could  talk  to  his  people.  Against 
the  policy  of  partisan  political  bartering  he  set  his  face,  but  he 
also  had  a  constructive  attitude  and  lived  up  to  it. 

The  idealism  of  La  Follette's  youth  was  never  given  up,  but 
it  was  tempered  by.  experience.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  to 
have  government  in  this  country  conceived  and  administered 
in  terms  of  the  ideals  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
knew  full  well  that  the  Constitution  was  but  a  human  instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  through  government  the  ideals  of  the 
Declaration.  Full  well  he  knew  the  compromises  that  are 
found  in  the  Constitution.  To  him  the  Constitution  was,  as  the 
instrument  itself  declares,  subject  to  amendment.  He  believed 
that- 
New  occasions  teach  new  duties, 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
They  must  ever  up  and  onward 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  truth. 

Experience  soon  taught  him  that  "  Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a 
single  bound."  He  learned  to  attack  an  existing  injustice  at 
its  weakest  point.  Again  and  again  he  would  assault  before 
proposing  the  remedy  he  had  in  mind.  It  was  part  of  his 
strategy,  but  he  always  had  a  constructive  proposal  for  every 
existing  injustice  and  every  social  maladjustment.  He  knew 
full  well  that  he  could  not  secure  all  of  his  proposals  at  once. 
It  is  reliably  reported  that  11  of  the  13  planks  submitted  by 
him  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1908  and  15  of 
the  18  planks  similarly  submitted  in  1912  have  been  written 
into  law.  He  kepp  everlastingly  at  it.  Assault  and  proposal- 
assault  and  proposal — this  was  his  constructive  plan.  He 
firmly  believed  that  if  his  proposals  were  sound  and  valid  they 
would  be  adopted  if  and  when  the  public  knew  the  facts. 

La  Follette  had  faith  in  ideals  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
common  man.  He  had  little  use  for  "  blocks  of  ten  "  and  other 
political  paraphernalia.  He  believed  firmly  in  facts  and  argu- 
ment, and  decided  many  of  the  political  procedures  of  his 
party.  Time  came  in  Wisconsin  when  question  was  raised  as 
to  whether  La  Follette  was  really  a  Republican.  That  never 
bothered  him,  because  he  was  so  certain  in  his  own  mind  that 
he  was  working  for  the  interests  of  the  whole  people.  Time 
came  in  1924  when  he  stepped  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Re- 


publican Party  and  allowed  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  on  an  independent  ticket.  This  act  was 
more  than  a  protest — it  was  a  constructive  move  to  furnish 
a  rallying  center  for  those  who  thought  as  he  did. 

It  may  be  profitable  to  consider  briefly  what  manner  of  man 
Robert  Marion  La  Follette  really  was. 

He  was  kind  and  considerate.  He  knew  and  loved  men  and 
women  in  all  walks  of  life.  He  was  democratic  in  his  personal 
dealings  with  men.  He  was  sincere  and  loved  sincerity.  An 
uncompromising  fighter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  he  neverthe- 
less retained  the  affection  and  respect  of  his  colleagues. 

La  Follette  was  not,  in  any  sense,  an  opportunist  for  him- 
self. In  fact  he  thought  little  of  himself  and  of  his  own  prefer- 
ment. His  devotion  was  to  causes  and  not  to  honors  for  him- 
self or  his  friends.  True  it  is  that  a  part  of  his  following  was 
personal  to  the  extent  of  being  for  whatever  La  Follette  pro- 
posed, but  that  misfortune  is'  the  lot  of  every  powerful  man  in 
public  life,  and  was  regretted  by  La  Follette  as  it  is  by  every 
right-thinking  man.  La  Follette  stumped  the  State  of  Wis- 
consin again  and  again  when  election  would  have  been  inevi- 
table had  he  made  no  campaign  at  all,  but  La  Follette  felt 
that  his  responsibility  to  the  cause  of  democratic  government 
demanded  that  he  expound  his  convictions  to  the  people.  This 
devotion  to  his  sense  of  duty  probably  shortened  his  life  by 
years,  but  remonstrances  of  family  and  friends  M'ere  unavailing. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  from  1900  to  his  death,  La  Folletth 
saw  many  of  his  supporters  and  friends  desert  him  and  his 
proposals,  but  he  never  showed  or  felt  any  bitterness  over  these 
differences  in  judgment.  He  regretted  these  defections,  but  he 
thought  it  vastly  more  important  that  men  and  women  should 
think  and  act  for  themselves  than  that  they  should  support 
him.  At  times  La  Follette  stood  practically  alone,  but  at 
such  times,  without  arrogance  or  egotism,  be  stood  squarely  and 
firmly  for  what  he  thought  was  right. 

In  his  43  years  as  a  public  servant,  dealing  as  he  did  with  a 
great  variety  of  extremely  complex  problems  for  the  solution 
of  which  there  was  no  precedent  and  involved  in  which  were 
sometimes  great  financial  and  moral  issues,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  he  made  some  decisions  that  now,  in  the-light  of 
experience,  seem  to  people  to  have  been  mistakes  of  judgment. 
Bitterly  assailed  and  often  misrepresented,  La  Follette  kept  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  undisturbed  alike  by  misrepresentation 
and  calumny.  Kindly,  modest,  courageous,  ancT  strong,  he  kept 
faith  with  himself  and  with  his  ideals  of  what  should  obtain 
in  our  public  life. 

Despite  the  strenuous  conflicts  through  which  he  passed 
in  his  long  political  career,  Robert  M.  La  Follette's  name  waft 
without  a  stain.  No  taint  of  self-seeking,  no  hint  of  crooked- 
ness, no  charge-  of  "  turncoat "  has  ever  been  uttered  against 
him  by  his  bitterest  political  enemies.  Tolerant  and  broad- 
minded,  he  had  among  his  personal  friends  many  who  did  not 
agree  with  him.  This  personal  element  was  not  a  policy  with 
him — it  was  the  spontaneous  expression  of  his  fundamental 
human  quality. 

And  now  he  sleeps  in  the  soil  of  the  State  in  which  he  was 
born.  The  "struggle  and  the  conflict  are  over  for  him.  He  has 
gone  to  his  reward.  Let  us  write  his  faults  upon  the  sand  and 
his  virtues  on  the  tablets  of  our  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  my 
remarks  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Railroad  Brotherhood  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin asks  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  his  remarks  the 
document  mentioned.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

IN  MEMORIAM 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  was  born  on  a  farm  in  Dane  County, 
Wis.,  June  14,  1855,  and  died  .Tune  18,  1925,  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
whi,le  representing  his  native  State  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

He  devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  principle  that  "  the  will  of  the  people 
is  the  law  of  the  land." 

At  the  beginning,  when  but  a  boy,  as  district  attorney  of  Dane* 
County,  from  1881  to  1885,  he  challenged  the  right  of  bossism  in  public 
affairs ;  and  later,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington, 
from  1885  to  1891,  he  fought  special  privilege  in  the  Nation. 

As  governor  of  his  State,  from-  1900  to  1905,  he  worked  constantly 
to  put  the  people  in  supreme  control  of  the  State  government  for  the 
common  good  of  all ;  and  succeeded  so  well  that  his  methods,  in  the 
main,  were  adopted  by  many  other  States  and  are  being  gradually 
adopted  by  the  Nation  as  it  labors  to  fulfill  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

As  United  States  Senator  from  1905  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he.  was 
uncompromising  in  the  cause  and  welfare  of  those  that  labor  by  land 
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ami  sea  :  and,  so  far  as  ho  was  able,  hp  gave  them  by  national  law, 
a  new  hope  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

He  was  a  mini  faithful  to  everything  that  he  advocated.  His  way 
\v;is  simple  and  his  words  were 'plain  and  clear.  He  could  not  be, 
and  he  never  was.  misunderstood  in  either  speech  or  purpose;  and  in 
neither  Of  which  he  could  be  led  to  compromise;  for  he  had  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  nation-old  proclamation  that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
and  are  endowed  with  the  unalienable  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness  ;  and  that  to  secure  these  rights  our  Government 
■was  established. 

Senator  La  Follette's  life  was  a  whole  truth,  and  it  will  live  on 
and  be  an  inspiration  and  guide  to  a  Nation  , of  free  and  toiling  people; 
and  he  takes  to  the  grave  our  love  for  him  .which  has  sustained  us 
during  his  life,  and  will  enlist  us  in  the  future  to  give  the  best  that 
is  in  us  to  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  true  democracy  ;  and  be  it 

Resolved  by  this  biennial  meeting  of  the  Joint  Cooperative  liegisla- 
tire  Board  of  the  Railroad  Transportation  Brotherhoods  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  on  this  18th  day  of  December,  1926, 
That  at  iiis  death  we  respectfully  express  our  appreciation  of  his  life- 
long struggle  for  the  cause  of  human  rights  and  true  democracy  ;  and 
that  we  will  follow  on,  as  best  we  can,  to  do  the  work  that  he  "  still 
could  do "  ;  and  that  this  memoriam  be  placed  upon  our  permanent 
record,  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  members  of  his  family  and  to  the  chief 
executives  of  our  respective  organizations. 

By— 

The  Joint  Cooperative  Legislative  Boakd  or  the  Four  Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods  op  Wisconsin. 

Thos.  P.  Hayden,  Chairman. 
Geo.  W.  M.  Case,  Vice  Chairman. 
J.  J.  Murphey,  Secretary. 
Henry  Mahoney,  Counsel. 

Mr.  VOIGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senator  La  Follette  was  Wiscon- 
sin's greatest  son,  and  history  will  rank  him  among  the  out- 
standing great  men  of  this  Nation.  What  constitutes  a  great 
man?  A  man  may  be  a  great  poet,  a  great  artist,  a  great  judge, 
a  great  statesman,  a  great  ruler.  Such  men  may  differ  widely 
in  their  accomplishments,  but  according  to  my  conception  of 
greatness,  they  have  this  in  common :  That  each  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  he  has  conferred  on  his  fellow  men. 
I  have  thought  that  it  might  be  interesting  and  instructive  for 
me  to  attempt  to  set  forth  those  elements  in  Mr.  La  Follette's 
being  which  made  him  great,  and  to  show  how  those  elements 
irresistibly  found  expression  in  his  life's  work. 

Mr.  La  Follette  was  endowed  by  nature  with  an  abounding 
love  for  his  fellow  men.  Only  those  who  were  privileged  to 
come  into  personal  contact  with  him  can  know  what  a  great, 
tender  heart  beat  in  his  bosom.  He  resented  injury  and  wrong, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  enter  the  lists  to  fight  the  battles  of  the 
weak  and  the  oppressed. 

He  was  favored  with  an  intellect  of  the  first  magnitude.  He 
had  that  most  rare  of  all  mental  gifts,  the  ability  to  reason 
straight  and  independently.  His  mind  operated  with  lightning- 
like rapidity,  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  distinguish  between 
sham  and  truth,  right  and  wrong. 

He  had  the  power  of  imagination  which  is  necessary  in  the 
make-up  of  the  great  public  speaker  and  orator  that  he  was. 

He  possessed  greater  moral  courage  than  any  man  of  his 
time.  There  was  no  limit  to  his  will  power  in  standing  by  bis 
convictions  after  he  concluded  that  he  was  right.  When  he 
felt  he  was  right,  he  was  as  willing  to  stand  alone  as  with  the 
multitude.  The  words  "  compromise  "  and  "  surrender  "  were 
not  in  his  vocabulary,  and  his  courage  compelled  the  admiration 
of  even  his  bitterest  enemies. 

Mr.  La  Follette  was  a  man  of  unusual  physical  vigor,  and 
his  physique  and  indescribable  personality,  coupled  with  his 
mental  equipment,  stamped  him  at  once  as  a  peerless  debater, 
orator,  and  leader  of  men. 

Added  to  these  natural  qualities  was  a  splendid  training  in 
literature,  history,  oratory,  economics,  and  law. 

It  was  no  accident  that  La  Follette  took  up  a  public  career. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  could  have  changed  the  course  of  his  life 
if  he  had  resolved  to  do  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that  anyone  else 
could  have  influenced  him  to  change  it.  He  was  destined  to  be 
the  gladiator  to  fight  the  political  and  economic  battles  of  his 
fellow  men. 

In  what  manner  were  the  superb  intellect,  the  indomitable 
courage,  the  passion  for  righteousness,  the  boundless  energy  of 
this  man  to  find  expression?  Was  he  to  become  the  servant  of 
ether's?  Was  he  to  subordinate  his  will  to  that  of  others?  Was 
he  to  become  a  public  man  known  as  a  politician?  Was  he  to  be 
a  weak,  shifty,  characterless  representative  of  the  people  as 
executive  and  in  legislative  halls,  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
those  seeking  to  control  government  for  their  own  interests? 

If  I  have  analyzed  La  Follette  correctly,  it  is  at  once  ap- 
parent that  such  a  course  for  him  was  impossible.    This  man 
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towered  above  those  around  him,  and  every  fiber  in  him  de- 
manded that  he  devote  himself  to  a  cause  worthy  of  his  great 
ability.  If  those  who  abused  and  villified  this  man  and  tried  to 
bend  him  to  their  wills  could  only  have  had  a  partial  concep- 
tion of  his  qualities,  what  an  immense  amount  of  energy  they 
could  have  saved ! 

Mr.  La  Follette,  by  reason  of  his  study  of  history  and 
.economics,  clearly  saw  that  since  the  dawn  of  time  there  had 
been  a  struggle  in  this  world  between  the  oppressed  and  the 
oppressor,  and  that  that  struggle  took  the  form  of  the  appro- 
priation of  one  man's  labor  by  another;  that  this  struggle  was 
concealed  under  many  different  forms,  but  that  in  essence 
it  remained  the  same.  He  also  saw  clearly  that  all  political 
questions  have  an  economic  background,  and  that  when  these 
economic  questions  appear  in  the  political  arena,  they  presem 
the  age-old  struggle  to  which  I  have  referred.  He  therefore 
resolved,  early  in  his  career,  to  fight  for  the  economic  equality 
of  his  fellow  men.  That,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  fundamental  and 
ever-present  thought  and  motive  in  Mr.  La  Follette's  entire 
career.  In  his  conception,  of  course,  there  could  be  no  economic 
equality  without  political  equality,  and  neither  could  be 
obtained  without  absolute  honesty  in  the  affairs  of  government. 
He  fought  for  those  measures  which  were  consistent  with  his 
primary  idea,  and  attacked  those  which  were  out  of  harmony 
with  it.  If  we  apply  the  above  principles  to  any  political 
questions  whatever,  we  can  account  for  the  stand  which  Mr. 
La  Follette  took  with  reference  to  them,  and  we  can  form 
a  very  accurate  judgment  as  to  where  he  would  stand  to-day 
on  any  question,  if  living. 

Our  deceased  leader  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  right  of 
free  speech,  and  his  utterances  on  that  subject  will  be  referred 
to  as  long  as  our  government  stands.'  He  contended  that  the 
Constitution  guarantees  this- right  in  time.of  war  as  well  as 
in  time  of  peace,  and  that  whoever  robs  the  citizen  of  it,  can 
rob  him  of  any  other  rights,  because  he  is  powerless  to  protest. 

There  is  one  phase  of  the  Senator's  life  that  I  do  not  think 
has  been  sufficiently  stressed  by  his  admirers,  and  that  is  his 
own  spotless  integrity,  and  his  demand  for  honesty  in  govern- 
ment officials.  He  saw  that  good  laws  were  of  no  avail  if  ad- 
ministered by  corrupt  officials,  and  he  demanded  absolute  hon- 
esty from  officials  while  governor  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  a 
consequence  we  have  as  clean,  if  not  the  cleanest,  government 
in  our  State  as  there  is  in  the  Union.  We  do  not  know  in 
Wisconsin  what  graft  and  corruption  in  public  office  are. 
As  governor  he  secured  the  passage  of  laws  abolishing  rail- 
road passes,  compelling  lobbyists  to  register,  and  limiting  their 
activities  to  appearances  before  committees,  providing  for  the 
publication  of  campaign  expenses,  and  specifying  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  could  be  incurred,  prohibiting  rebates  by 
railroads,  and  giving  us  the  direct  primary.  All  these  laws 
curbed  corruption  in  public  life. 

Wisconsin  has  the  proud  distinction  of  having  passed,  while 
La  Follette  was  governor,  the  first  workmen's  compensation 
law  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  copied  in  nearly 
every  other  State.  We  long  ago  did  away  with  the  corrupt  and 
boss-controlled  convention  system  by  letting  the  people  choose 
their  own  candidates. 

Mr.  La  Follette  was  frequently  called  a  visionary,  a  radical, 
and  less  complimentary  names.  It  is  a  fact,  nevertheless,  that 
he  never  advocated  any  measure  except  after  the  most  pains- 
taking investigation,  and  Wisconsin  has  long  been  the  Mecca 
of  people  from  all  over  the  world  who  are  in  search  of  advanced 
ideas  in  government.  In  his  long  career  he  never  advocated 
a  measure  which  subsequently  proved  to  be  economically  wrong. 
He  has  more  constructive  legislation  to  his  credit  than  any 
other  man  of  his  generation.  Let  me  refer  to  some  of  the 
measures  he  has  put  through,  or  helped  put  through — 

Constitutional  amendment  for  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators  ; 

Regulation  and  proper  taxation  of  railroads  in  Wisconsin  ; 
Government  valuation  of  railroads  ;  .  -  — 

Regulation  of  telegraph  and  telephone  rates ; 
Eight  hour  law  for  Government  employees ; 
Parcel  post ; 
Federal  income  tax ; 
Federal  inheritance  tax; 
The  Tariff  Commission  ; 

Abolition  of  injunctions  in  labor  disputes  ;  j 
Laws  against  child  labor  ; 
The  seaman's  act ; 
Taxation  of  war  profits  ; 
Protection  of  employees  in  industry  ; 
Killing  of  water,  oil,  and  coal  grabs ; 
Defeat  of  League  of  Nations  ; 
Investigation  of  Teapot  Dome  scandal. 
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I  like  to  bear  Senator  La  Follette  or  any  other  man  in 
public  life  called  a  radical.  To  nie  it  is  a  mark  of  distinction. 
No  man  in  history  ever  accomplished  anything  for  his  fellow 
men  who  was  not  called  this  or  a  worse  name.  The  man  who 
discovered  that  the  earth  is  round  and  the  man  who  discov- 
ered the  circulation  of  the  blood  were  denounced  as  dangerous1 
radicals.  Washington  and  Lincoln  were  so  called.  The  legis- 
lator who  entertains  no  idea  for  which  some  one  is  not  de- 
nouncing him  might  as  well  stay  at  home.  We  can  say  of  La 
Follette  as  was  said  of  Grover  Cleveland,  "  We  love  him  for 
the  enemies  he  has  made." 

Our  great  progressive  leader  is  no  more,  but  his  work  lives 
after  him.  he  has  made  the  world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 
We  can  best  honor  him  by  doing  our  share  to  carry  on  the  fight 
which  he  lead.  In  spite  of  the  storms  of  libel  and  slander 
hurled  at  him  in  his  day  his  place  in  history  is  secure.  He  will 
he  recognized  not  only  as  Wisconsin's  most  illustrious  son  but 
as  the  greatest  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  common  people 
since  the  time  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  append  to  my  own  address  an  extract 
from  a  eulogy  on  La  Follette  delivered  last  fall  by  my  suc- 
cessor in  the  House,  Congressman  elect  Chakles  A.  Kading,  of 
Watertown,  Wis.    Mr.  Kading  s  words  are  as  follows: 

In  the  death  of  Robert  Marion  La  Follette  Wisconsin  lost  its 
most  distinguished  citizen  and  Senator,  and  the  Nation  lost  a  great 
statesman.  While  still  a  young  man  he  began  to  advocate  progressive 
ideas  and  progressive  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  common  people  of  his  native  State.  His  ideas"  were  at  first  branded 
as  socialistic,  impractical,  and  radical  by  the  politicians.  The  sound- 
ness of  his  position,  however,  impressed  the  people  and  he  was  finally 
elected  to  the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  it  was 
during  his  three  terms  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin  that  his  progressive 
ideas  were  embodied  into  laws.  Neighboring  States  have  since  fol-' 
lowed  Wisconsin  in  adopting  similar  laws,  and  the  soundness  of  such 
progressive  legislation  is  now  quite  generally  accepted  as  being  sound 
and  satisfactory  and  as  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Before  his  third  term  as  governor  had  expired  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  United  States  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  such  .high,  office,  but  insisted  that  he  would  first  complete 
his  third  term  as  Governor  of  Wisconsin.. 

In  the  United  States  Senate  he  immediately  began  to  advocate 
national  progressive  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation,  at  first  being  practically  alone  in  this  great  movement.  His 
ideas  were  again  ridiculed,  but  step  by  step,  law  after  law  was  passed 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  because  of  the  position  of  Senator  La 
Follette.  His  position  was  sound,  and  both  parties  from  time  to 
time  embodied  his  ideas  in  their  platforms.  Among  the  many  instances 
that  might  be  enumerated  I  desire  to  mention  only  one  which  resulted 
in  amending  our  Constitution  so  that  now  United  States  Senators  are 
elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  United  States  Senate 
La  Follette  gradually  gained  strength  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
there  were  and  now  are  a  great  many  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  who  were  working  with  him  and  now  are  working  hard  to 
continue  the  good  work  of  Senator  La  Follette. 

The  position  of  Senator  La  Follette  upon  progressive  legislation 
while  in  the  Senate  gradually  became  known  throughout  the  Nation,- 
with  the  result  that  a  demand  was  made  upon  him  to  become  a 
Progressive  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States 
in  the  presidential  election  of  1024.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the 
statutes  of  the  various  States  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obtain  a 
position  on  the  official  ballot  in  many  States,  and  in  those  States 
where  it  was  possible  for  him  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  ballot  It  was 
necessary  to  run  as  a  candidate  for  that  office  in  the  Independent 
column ;  but  in  spite  of  these  many  disadvantages,  over  5,000,000 
of  voters  voted  for  him  for  President  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  La  Follette  in  commenting  upon  the  result  of  such  cam- 
paign among  other  matters  said : 

"  The  priceless  heritage  of  our  free  institutions  is  not  to  be  yielded 
up  because  one  battle  with  the  enemy  of  progressive  democracy  has 
been  lost.  Our  ancestors  did  not  surrender  in  the  face  of  the  hardship 
and  suffering  of  seven  long  and  discouraging  years.  The  hosts  of 
freedom  did  not  despair  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  sixties,  when  human 
liberty  and  the  Union  were  at  stake. 

"  The  Progressives  will  close  ranks  for  the  next  battle.  We  are 
enlisted  for  life  in  the  struggle  to  bring  government  back  to  the 
people.  We  will  not  quit  and  we  will  not  compromise.  Five  million 
strong,  we  are  determined  to  break  the  power  of  the  private-monopoly 
system.  Without  money  and  with  little  organization,  we  have  shaken 
the  mighty  in  their  seats.  We  have  two  years  in  which  to  rally  and 
consolidate  our  forces,  perfect  •  every  detail  of  organization,  and  be 
fully  prepared  to  face  and  overthrow  the  enemy  of  free  government. 

"  Our  task  is  great,  but  our  cause  is  greater. 

"  Forward,  Progressives,  for  the  campaign  of  1926  !  " 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  position  of  this  great,  progressive  leader 
was  sound  and  that  the  good  work  so  firmly  begun  by  him  should  be 


continued  and  all  who  believe  in  such  cause  may  find  strength  and 
encouragement  in  the  hope  and  determination  so  well  by  him  expressed. 

[Mr.  HUDDLE  STON  addressed  the  House.  His  remarks  will 
appear  hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great  Goethe,  analyzing  an 
outstanding  figure  of  Shakespeare's  notable  characters,  says  of 
Hamlet : 

The  mean,  the  vulgar  was  offensive  to  him  ;  and  if  hatred  could  take 
root  in  his  soul  it  was  only  so  far  as  to  make  him  properly  despise  the 
false  and  changeful  insects  of  the  court  and  play  with  them  in  easy 
scorn. 

La  Follette,  scholar,  orator,  statesman,  was  first  of  all  a 
student  of  men.  He  saw  what  Goethe  discovered  in  Hamlet,  for 
in  his  early  life  La  Follette' s  masterly  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter of  Hamlet  aroused  unstinted  praise  from  America's  fore- 
most Shakespearian  scholars.  A  profound  student,  a  lover  of 
truth,  scorning  deception  or  its  handmaiden,  fear,  Wisconsin's 
favorite  son  entered  political  life,  the  Nation's  great  court, 
imbued  with  the  same  high  resolve  that  actuated  Hamlet,  to  be 
true  to  himself.  To  his  chosen  life's  work  he  brought  pro- 
digious study,  clear  vision,  helpful  human  sympathy,  and  a  keen 
knowledge  of  injustice  found  in  existing  conditions,  conditions 
unknown  to  medieval  history.  Shakespeare  and  Goethe  lived 
when  rivalries  and  ambitions  of  men,  great  and  small,  still 
played  a  conspicuous  part  on  the  actual  and  mimic  stage. 

Like  motives  live  with  men  in  every  age,  but  La  Follette 
pointed  out  to  his  fellow  man  that  grasping  avarice  coupled  with 
unlimited  financial  power  and  a  control  of  the  avenues  of 
information  are  more  to  be  feared  in  a  democratic  form  of 
government  than  conflicting  personal  ambitions  or  all  the  war- 
ring hosts  of  the  Old  World  that  once  wrote  the  pages  of 
history.  / 

This  danger  he  sensed  with  all  his  being,  and  sought  unceas- 
ingly to  combat  its  insidious  control  of  government.  A  cru- 
sader against  the  modern  financial  and  industrial  juggernauts 
that  blunt  the  sensibilities  of  men,  La  Follette  raised  his 
standard  as  brarely  and  boldly  as  did  ever  knight  of  old  who 
laid  down  his  life  on  field  of  battle. 

His  campaign,  once  started,  was  a  persistent  struggle  for 
human  welfare  and  became  a  life-long  protest  against  oppres- 
sion of  his  brother  man  in  every  walk  of  life.  Far  in  front  of 
the  vanguard  he  carried  his  banner  of  hope  for  the  workman 
in  the  mines,  on  the  farm,  in  the  factories,  on  shipboard,  on 
the  rails,  and  in  every  other  field  of  humble  toil.  Like  Richard 
the  Lion  Hearted,  he  drew  the  enemy's  thrusts  toward  himself, 
as  he  struck  blow  for  blow.  Supported  by  a  vast  army  of  trust- 
ing men  and  women  who  rallied  under  his  colors,  La  Follette 
never  looked  backward  nor  hesitated  when  the  fight  was  on. 
He  asked  no  quarter  from  the  enemy,  he  gave  none,  yet  withal 
his  foeman,  human  oppression,  was  impersonal. 

Grimly  he  said  to  those  around  him,  "  Hard  fighting  makes 
fast  friends;"  and  the  millions  of  followers  who  implicitly  be- 
lieved in  him  vindicated  the  judgment  of  Wisconsin's  great 
defender  of  human  rights,  for  by  hard  contests  he  won  their 
confidence  and  his  own  reward. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  I  was  at  times  thrown  in  close 
contact  with  La  Follette,  together  with  those  whom  he  drafted 
to  aid  in  his  pioneer  constructive  work  for  Wisconsin.  There 
he  blazed  the  way  for'States  and  for  the  Nation  to  place  govern- 
ment back  in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

When  calumny,  abuse,  and  misrepresentation  in  recent  times 
seemed  to  overwhelm  him,  with  his  tired  face  before  me  I  once 
asked,  "  Is  the  strain  all  worth  while?  "  He  responded,  "  What- 
ever is  right  is  worth  while."  That  high  purpose  alone  inspired 
him  who  in  late  years  oft  suffered  keen  mental  and  physical 
pain  but  bravely  battled  for  his  ideals  to  the  last. 

Showered  with  unbounded  love  and  affection  from  those  he 
served  and  a  devotion  more  marked  and  widespread  than  fell 
to  the  lot  of  any  other  American  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
his  recompense  was  greater  than  all  mere  earthly  honors. 

I  believe  it  may  fairly  be  said  his  enduring  work  in  State 
and  national  constructive  legislation  was  unapproached  by  any 
man  or  group  of  men  of  his  time. 

Forcefully  portraying  existing  evils  and  with  unanswerable 
arguments  his  proposed  remedies,  he  brought  fellow  legis- 
lators to  his  cause,  even  as  at  other  times  with  inspiring  oratory 
he  swayed  the  multitude.  Thus  he  will  be  remembered,  this 
truly  great  man,  of  boundless  sympathy  and  undaunted  courage, 
a  never-failing  champion  of  the  oppressed. 

The  voice  that  once  led  the  way  is  silent.  His  bark  has 
carried  the  tired  soul  to  a  distant  shore  from  whence  none  ever 
return.    Midst  the  greatest  throng  ever  gathered  in  the  capital 
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city  of  his  home  Slate,  we  laid  to  rest  the  weary  body  that  for 
almost  a  half  century  was  unselfishly  devoted  to  humanity's 
cause.  •  " 

No  pretentious  shaft  marks  that  resting  place,  but  the  hearts 
of  his  people  found  a  living  memorial  they  have  affectionately 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  their  loved  leader.  In  the  seat  long 
honored  by  an  illustrious  father  they  placed  his  gifted  son 
there  to  carry  on  the  cause  so  faithfully  defended  by  him  whom 
we  honor  to-day. 

His  work  for  human  welfare  will  be  borne  by  countless  thou- 
sands during  coming  generations,  but  none  will  ever  bring  to 
that  service  greater  personal  powers,  higher  statesmanship, 
larger  sacrifices,  and  more  .sincere  love  for  those  whom  he 
faithfully  served  to  the  end  than  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  Of 
him,  truly  it  may  be  said — 

The  applause  of  listening  Senates  to  command 

The  threats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise, 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land, 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes.. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks' 
by  including  therein  a  brief  tribute  from  the  Federation  of 
Post  Office  Clerks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
asks  unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in  his  remarks  certain 
documents  to  which  he  has  referred.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  brief  eulogy  it  is  my 
privilege  to  extend  in  the  Recohd  a  splendid  heartfelt  tribute  to 
Senator  La  Follette,  offered  by  one  of  the  many  organizations 
that  ever  found  in  him  a  friend  and  champion. 

It  is  an  expression  of  the  universal  sympathy  felt  for  him 
by  innumerable  bodies  of  splendid  men  and  women  whose  debt 
of  gratitude  to  him  can  never  be7  repaid.  No  greater  memorial 
could  come  to  any  man  than  the  love  and  affection  of  countless 
thousands  whom  he  helped  during  a  wonderfully  active  life. 
That  is  Senator  La  Follette's  greatest  monument. 

POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  LOVED  LA  FOLLETTE 

Because  of  his  intense  interest  in  remedial  legislation  affect- 
ing the  postal  employees,  Senator  La  Follette  was  held  in  high 
esteem  by  them.  He  led  the  fight  in  the  Sixty-second  Congress 
for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  gag  law. 

The  following  editorial  appearing  in  the  July,  1925,  issue  of 
the  Union  Postal  Clerk,  official  organ  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Post  Office  Clerks,  written  by  Editor  Thomas  F.  Flaherty, 
is  expressive  of  the  deep  regard  in  which  Senator  La  Follette 
was  held  by  the  postal  employees : 

"  FIGHTING  BOB  "   IS  GONE 

He  rests.    The  world-weight  of  the  years  is  past. 

No  stress  of  war  or  pain  can  tire  him  now. 
The  old-time  calm  of  thoughtful  poise,  at  last, 

Is  on  his  brow. 
And  that  is  good  to  know,  but  else  this  hour 

Of  death  is  swept  in  living  deeds  away. 
There  stands  till  doom,  in  death-defying  power, 

His  yesterday. 

He  was  always  "  Fighting  Bob  "  to  us.  Somehow  we  remember  him 
most  vividly  as  the  relentless  foe  of  the  postal  bureaucracy  that  sought 
to  throttle  the  postal  workers  and  strip  from  them  their  constitutional 
rights.  A  fight  of  that  kind — one  involving  great  and  important  princi- 
ples— appealed  to  him.  He  could  enter  into  it  with  a  zest  and  zeal  of 
the  true  crusader.  In  this  manner  he  plunged  into  the  legislative 
struggle  to  free  the  postal  employees  from  the  obnoxious  gag  laws 
that  had  submerged  them  for  10  long  years. 

Just  how  clearly  Senator  La  Follette  saw  the  larger  problems  of 
the  postal  employees  is  indicated  in  his  memorable  Senate  speech  of 
August  13,  1912,  which  is  printed  in  part  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  He 
knew  that  their  imperative  need  was  a  freedom  from  the  deadly  domi- 
nation of  a  narrow-visioned  bureaucracy.  He  therefore  fought  for  two 
huge  fundamentals — the  right  to  organize  effectively,  including  affilia- 
tion with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  right  to  petition 
Congress  directly,  individually,  and  collectively. 

These  two  fundamentals  are  embodied  in  the  La  Follette  "  antigag  " 
law  of  August  21,  1912,  which  has  been  called  the  postal  Magna 
f'liarta — our  Bill  of  Rights.  As  Senator  La  Follette  remarked  after 
this  wonderful  legislative  victory,  in  which  he  triumphed  over  Senate 
reactionaries  and  department-controlled  organizations,  "  I  want  the 
postal  employees  to  have  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  freedom  because 
I  have  faith  in  their  ability  to  exercise  it  wisely  for  the  common  good." 

A  delegation  of  four  members  of  Chicago  local — our  pioneer  unit — 
represented  the  N.  F.  P.  O.  C.  at  the  funeral  of  Senator  La  Follette 


at  Madison,  Wis.  In  this  delegation  were  Sol  Cohen,  P.  H.  Seegaard, 
E.  II.  Gronsetli,  and  C.  G.  H.  Tofte. 

The  affectionate  esteem  in  which  the  departed  Senator  was  held  by 
the  clerks  of  Wisconsin  is  eloquently  set  forth  in  a  resolution .  from 
Milwaukee  that  is  printed  in  full  in  this  issue." 

His  last  words  were  typical  of  him.  Abused  and  reviled  as  few 
men  in  public  life,  he  was  filled  with  love  for  mankind  on  the  brink  of 
his  grave. 

We  loved  you,  but  we  went  our  ways, 

Undreaming  in  our  rash  content  r 
That  you  were  dropping  numbered  days 

Along  the  road  we  went. 

We  loved  you,  but  we  never  guessed 
Your  ardors  and  your  shining  powers 

Were  aiming  for  a  further  quest 
Than  any  quest  of  ours. 

Good  night,  dear  comrade  !    As  we  part, 

Not  idle  praise  nor  tears  we  bring ! 
But  see  !    Our  hearts  stand  round  your  heart 

Like  warriors  round  a  king. 

A  news  article  in  the  same  issue  of  the  Union  Postal  Clerk 
tells  in  some  detail  of  Senator  La  Follette's  memorable  fight 
for  the  repeal  of  the  gag  rule  which  denied  Government  em- 
ployees the  right  to  petition  Congress. 

POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  LOSE  VALIANT  CHAMPION   IN  SENATOR  LA  FOLLETTE — ■ 

"■FIGHTING  BOB"  WAS  IMPLACABLE  FOE  OF  POSTAL  BUREAUCRATS  LED 

IN  MEMORABLE  STRUGGLE  FOR  ANTIGAG  LAW. 

The  death  of  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette  removes  from  the 
Senate  a  dependable,  tried  friend  of  the  postal  workers — one  who  never 
failed  us  when  great  principles  were  at  stake.  Senator  La  Follettd 
was  never  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  Committee  and  he  never — 
more's  the  pity — specialized  in  postal  employment  problems.  But  he 
saw  with  his  customary  clearness  of  vision  the  larger  principles  in- 
volved in  our  struggles.  He  saw  the  need,  particularly  for  freeing  the 
postal  employees  from  the  tyrannical  domination  of  an  intrenched 
bureaucracy  that  was  seeking  to  stifle  their  aspiration* 

Into  the  memorable  fight  for  the  nullification  of  the  gag  orders  of 
1902  and  1910,  Senator  La  Follette  threw  himself  with  all  his 
vigor  and  force.  He  swept  the  opposition  before  him.  His  victory  was 
all  the  greater  because  there  were  alleged  representatives  of  postal 
employees  who  preferred  departmental  domination,  with  its  rewards  for 
its  favorites,  rather  than  the  freedom  for  which  the  Wisconsin^  Senator 
was  fighting. 

Senator  La  Follette's  dramatic  expose  of  the  activities  of  Joseph 
Stewart,  the  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  took  place  in  the 
Senate  on  August  13,  1912.  We  print  a  portion  of  his  speech  which 
struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  bureaucrats : 

Mr.  La  Follette  :  "  I  dislike  to  break  in  upon  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa ;  hut,  since  it  is  directly  in  point,  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  to  an  order  issued  by 
the  department,  signed  by  Joseph  Stewart,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster 
General,  and  addressed  to  railway  postal  clerks,  which  in  plain  terms 
prohibits  an  employee  in  that  service  from  joining  any  secret  lodge, 
union,  or  organization  within  their  own  ranks.    I  read  the  language  : 

"  'Referring  to  the  reports  that  postal  clerks  at  various  points  are 
forming  lodges  of  secret  organizations  of  railway  postal  clerks,  I  desire 
that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  acquaint  all  in  the  service  that  such 
action  is  regarded  as  inimical  to  the  interest  of  the  Government.' 

"  Here  is  a  prohibition  direct  from  the  department  addressed  to  the 
clerks  in  the  Railway  Mail  Service  against  their  becoming  members  of 
lodges  organized  within  the  service.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
railway  mail  clerks  are  not  free  to  form  organizations  even  within 
their  own  ranks." 

******* 

As  I  suggested  yesterday,  this  proposed  legislation  (the  antigag  law) 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  denying  the  men  the  right  to  associate  themselves 
with  organizations  independent  of  those  which  the  department  sanc- 
tions. 

•  *  *  *.  ** 

"  I  read  to  the  Senate  yesterday  a  letter  from  a  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment official  seeking  to  control  the  elections  in  one  of  these  organi- 
zations, and  it  is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  and  because  they  have 
been  controlled,  and  because  the  officials  have  been  used  to  suppress 
the  appeals  of  the  members  of  the  organization  to  redress  grievances  ; 
it  is  for  that  reason  that  these  other  organizations  of  postal  employees 
have  been  formed." 

A  typical  expression  from  postal  employees  is  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  Milwaukee  Local  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Post  Office  Clerks. 
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A  resolution  expressing  eulogy  and  reverence  for  the  late  United  States 
Senator  Robert  Marion  La  Follette.,  also  condolence  to  his  widow 
and  family 

Whereas  on  the  18th  day  of  June,  1925,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Hon. 
Robert  Marion  La  Follettb,  senior  United  States  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, has  parted  with  his  earthly  life;  his  lofty,  militant,  inspiring, 
and  radiating  spirit  having  been  carried  away  to  eternity  by  the  Angel 
of  Death  ;  and 

Whereas  by  that  inevitable  act  of  Destiny  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  bears  the  distressful  loss  of  a  great 
son,  a  true  citizen,  and  a  matchless  statesman  ;  and 

Whereas  the  great  legions  of  the  American  labor,  and  especially  the 
postal  employees,  for  whose  constitutional  rights  of  petition  and 
organization  he  fought  so  valiantly  and  successfully  in  the  year  1912, 
thereby  endearing  himself  permanently  to  their  ever-grateful  hearts,  the 
said  legions  of  the  American  labor  have,  thrpugh  his  demise,"  lost  a 
dependable  friend,  a  salutary  counselor,  and  a  fearless  champion  ;  and 

Whereas  throughout  the  many  years  of  his  public  service  and  sacrifice 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  as  a  district  attorney  and  as  governor,  and  in 
the  United  States  Congress  as  a  Representative  and  Senator,  he 
immutably  adhered. to,  advocated,  and  fought  for  those  fundamental 
and  priceless  American  principles  which  made  the  United  States  the 
foremost  Nation  among  the  countries  of  the.  world,  and  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  the  leading  State  of  the  Union,  namely,  liberty  and  equity  : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Milwaukee  Post  Office  Clerks'  Union,  Local  No.  3, 
of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks,  in  regular  meeting 
assembled,  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1925,  at  Alhambra  Hall,  solemnly 
declares  profound  reverence  for  the  sacred  memory  of  the  late  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  this  union  expresses  deep  and  sincere  condolence  to 
his  widow  and  family  in  their  depressive  bereavement,  which  is  also 
lamentably  shared  by  the  Nation,  and  especially  by  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin ;  and  be  it  further 

•  Resolved,  That  this  union  delegates  a  member  to  attend  the  last 
rites  and  *the  funeral  of  the  late  Senator  on  Monday,  June  22,  1925,  at 
Madison,  Wis.,  and  to  lay  a  wreath  from  the  union  on  his  grave  ;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  all  members 
present  arise  and  stand  with  bowed  heads  in  reverential  silence  for  70 
seconds,  one  second  for  each  year  of  his  earthly  life;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our 
beloved  deceased  Senator,  a  copy  spread  on  the  minutes  of  this  union, 
and  a  copy  se^t  to  the  Union  Postal  Clerk  for  publication. 

Fred  C.  Loennis,  President. 
William  F.  St,  Secretary. 

Adopted  by  Local  No.  3,  N.  F.  P.  O.  C,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  June  21,  1925. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Wisconsin  took  the  chair  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore. 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  there  is 
nothing  I  can  worthily  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  of 
the  remarkable  life  of  Robert  Marion  La  Follette.  The  ab- 
ject poverty  of  his  fatherless  boyhood ;  the  heroic  struggles  of 
his  youth ;  his  course,  with  its  exceptional  honors,  as  student 
at  the  university ;  his  brilliant  record  as  a  lawyer ;  his  repeated 
election  as  Representative  in  Congress,  as  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin,  and  as  Senator  of  the  United  States  from  that  great 
State ;  this  is  familiar  to  all. 

Step  by  step  he  was  called  up  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  the  position  which,  next  to  the  Presidency,  is  the  highest 
within  the  grasp  of  human  ambition.  Every  step  of  that  ad- 
vance was  won  by  merit  alone.  His.  were  none  of  the  adventi- 
tious aids  by  which  lesser  men  are  sometimes  enabled  to  build 
up  an  ephemeral  notoriety.  His  great  qualities,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Voigt]  has  sajd,  did  not  have  to  ask, 
they  could  not  avoid,  recognition.  .  His  thoughtful,  active, 
penetrating  mind,  his  indomitable  courage  and  unpurchasable 
integrity,  his  ceaseless  industry  and  his  overflowing  love  of 
humanity  brought  him  inevitably  into  public  life.  And  his 
country  has  never  known  one  who  loved  her  more  devotedly 
nor  strove  more  faithfully  to  serve  what  he  deemed  her  highest 
interests. 

The  life  of  the  United  States  of  America  marks  the  most 
important  political  epoch  that  history  records ;  and  La,  Follette 
believed  that  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  this  Republic 
are  greater  than  are  those  in  any  other  nation.  He  knew,  what 
we  never  should  forget,  that  nations,  like  individuals,  have 
their  times  of  youth,  of  maturity,  and  as  the  history  of  the 
past  tells  us,  of  decay  and  death. 

But  there  is  this  difference.  In  individuals  nature  plants  the 
seeds  of  inevitable  dissolution,  while  in  nations  they  are  planted 
by  the  folly  and  the  wickedness  of  rulers  and  people.   But,  in 


a  government  like  ours  there  are  no  rulers;  those  whom  we 
choose  to  make  and  to  execute  the  laws  are  but  servants  of 
the  people ;  and  if  decay  and  death  shall  ever  come  to  this 
Republic,  they  will  come  through  the  folly  and  the  weakness  of 
the  people  alone. 

Senator  La  Follette  believed  our  Government  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world,  but  he  believed  also  that,  like  everything  else  of 
human  origin,  it  is  not  perfect,  and  that  mingled  among  its 
undoubted  blessings  are  serious  wrongs  and  injustices.  He 
heard  men  loudly  approve  Jefferson's  "  Equal  rights  to  all, 
special  privileges  to  none,"  and  then  saw  them  acquire — often 
corruptly  acquire — very  unjust  special  privileges. 

He  envied  no  man  his  wealth  if  it  were  the  result  of  honest 
effort.  On  the  contrary,  he  admired  those  who,  by  foresight, 
industry,  and  skill,  achieved  fortunes ;  and  he  was  proud  to 
number  among  his  friends  many  possessors  of  such  fortunes. 
But  he  felt  that  there  was  grave  danger  to  the  Republic  if  vast 
accumulations  of  wealth  and  power  were  permitted  to  be  made 
by  possessors  of  special  privileges  through  ruthless  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  others — rights  which  are  "  inalienable  "  because 
they  are  the  gift  of  God  himself. 

He  knew  that  avarice  has  no  conscience;  and  he  therefore 
believed  it  the  duty  of  a  free  government  to  be  the  guardian 
of  industrial  equality  of  opportunity ;  and  that  not  only  is  it 
wrong  for  the  State  itself  to  interfere  with  such  opportunity, 
but  that  it  is  also  wrong  for  the  State  to  permit  such  inter- 
ference by  its  creatures  or  by  individuals. 

He  believed  in  putting  laws  and  lawmakers  to  the  rigorous 
test  of  fundamental  principles,  because  he  knew  the  truth  of 
the  maxim  that  "  Not  the  man  alone  who  feels  tyranny,  but 
also  the  man  who  is  exposed  to  tyranny  is  without  freedom." 

There  never  lived  a  man  who  more  devoutly  believed  that 
"  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  or  more  clearly  per- 
ceived that,  in  these  days  of  intense  competition,  the  great 
majority  of  mankind,  especially  of  the  men  and  women  who  toil, 
are  too  busy  striving  to  earn- a  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  dependents  to  study  or  even  give  a  thought  to  the  under- 
lying principles  of  government.  And  therefore  he  believed  it 
was  his  duty  to  help  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  to  arouse  the 
people  to  the  vital  importance  of  principle,  so  that  they  would 
not  permit  liberty  to  be  smothered  in  material  prosperity. 

And  so,  for  40  tireless  years,  from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from 
the,  borders  of  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Master,  who  2,000  years  ago  proclaimed  that  God  is  love,  La 
Follette  eloquently  directed  attention  to  these  wrongs  and  in- 
justices and  besought  his  countrymen  everywhere  to  be  thought- 
ful, merciful,  and  just. 

We  know  that  Senator  La  Follette  was  a  great,  constructive 
statesman.  We  know  his  power,  we  know -his  fighting  quali- 
ties; we  know  that  he  was  called  "Battling  La  Follette"; 
but  there  was  another  and  a  tender  side  of  which"  the  world 
at  large  knew  but  little.  One  of  the  speakers  alluded  briefly 
to  the  fact  that  Senator  La  Follette  was  a  lover  of  literature. 
It  is  true  that  from  his  early  youth  he  was  a  lover  of  the 
beautiful  in  literature  and  music,  and  in  art  of  every  form. 
All  his  life  he  was  a  profound  student  of  Shakespeare,  and 
his  oration  on  Hamlet,  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Kvale]  referred  in  his  address,  won  for  him  the  first 
prize  in  an  oratorical  contest  participated  in  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  universities  of  four  States,  and  brought  him  letters 
of  high  praise  from  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence  Barrett,  and  John 
McCullough  world-famous  giants  of  Shakespearean  interpreta- 
tion. 

Senator  La  Follette  knew  that  it  is  not  always  true,  al- 
though it  is  sometimes  said,  that  literature,  music,  and  art 
are  harmful  in  that  they  tend  to  make  effeminate  and  indif- 
ferent to  affairs  of  public  moment  the  individuals  and  the 
nations  by  whom  they  are  cultivated. 

La  Follette  knew,  and  his  life  confirms,  what  history 
teaches,  from  the  day  when  Aeschylus  fought  at  Marathon  to 
the  day  when  Theodore  Winthrop  poured  out  his  life  blood  for 
the  Union,  and  the  still  later  day  when  Alan  Segar  laid  down 
his  life  "  where  poppies  bloom  in  Flanders  fields,"  that  the  deep- 
est love  of  the  beautiful  may  inhabit  the  soul  at  the  same  time 
with  the  loftiest  and  purest  and  most  devoted  patriotism. 

But  nothing  in  all  his  life,  not  all  the  brilliancy  of  his 
achievements,  had  so  endeared  him  to  the  people,  had  drawn 
him  so  near  to  their  great  heart  of  hearts,  as  did  the  forti- 
tude, the  patience,  the  resignation,  with  which  he  bore  the 
days  of  struggle  with  death.  As  he  felt  himself  drawing  near 
the  Dark  River  he  calmly  said  to  the  anxious  watchers — 

I  do  not  know  how  the  people  will  feel  toward  me,  but  I  shall  carry 
to  the  grave  my  love  for  them. 
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Bum  true  it  is  that  "One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin."  From  every  part  of  the  Union  came  messages  of 
sympathy.  Prom  the  altars  of  every  sect  and  creed,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  Jew  and  Gentile,  ascended  prayers  for  his  re- 
covery.   But  all  in  vain. 

That  noble  heart  is  forever  stilled,  that  eloquent  tongue  for- 
evermore  silent.  While  millions  gazed  upon  the  bow  of  promise 
which  spanned  the  political  heavens  and  with  the  eye  of  hope 
saw  its  still  greater  glories  in  the  future,  it  suddenly  disap- 
peared in  darkness,  vanished  with  the  life  which  lent  it  its 
radiance. 

To  none  other  has  Wisconsin,  in  all  her  history,  accorded  such 
a  funeral.  Never  has  she  beheld  another  such  scene  as  that 
of  the  multitudes  in  endless  procession  during  the  day  and  the 
night  and  the  hours  of  the  morning,  passing  through  the  State 
eapitol,  where,  surrounded  by  the  marble  and  bronze  of  the 
magnificent  rotunda,  lay  her  son,  the  child  of  the  humble  log 
cabin,  in  the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking,  midst  the  masses  of 
tear-moistened  flowers.  Never  has  the  State  he  so  fondly  loved 
and  so  faithfully  served  beheld  another  scene  like  that  when 
they  brought  La  Follette  home  to  rest  in  her  bosom.  * 

And  now,  Farewell  to  our  Senator!  Farewell,  great  friend 
of  humanity!  Farewell,  brave,  loyal,  heartl  What  thou  hast 
been  and  what  thou  hast  done — thy  greatness  and  thy  good- 
ness— shall  be  thy  country's  priceless  legacy  forever ! 

Mr.  COOPER  of  Wisconsin  reassumed  the  chair  as  Speaker 
pro  tempore. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  other 
loved  friends  of  the  late  Senator  who  would  like  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  who  are  not  here  to-cbay.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Wisconsin  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
moves  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  that  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
adjourned  until  to-morrow,  Monday,  February  21,  1927,"  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 
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Deputy  Clerk — C.  Elmore  Cropley  Cathedral  Mansions  (Center), 

Marshal — Frank  Key  Green  2934  Newark  Street. 

Reporter — Ernest  Knaebel  3707  Morrison  Street,  Chevy  Chase. 


UNITED   STATES  CIRCUIT  COURT  OF  APPEALS 
First  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Holmes.    Districts  of  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Second  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Stone.  Districts  of  Vermont, 
Connecticut,  northern  New  York,  southern  New  York,  eastern  New 
York,  and  western  New  York. 

Third,  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Brandeis.  Districts  of  New  Jer- 
sey, eastern  Pennsylvania^,  middle  Pennsylvania,  western  Pennsylvania, 
and  Delaware. 

Fourth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Chief  Justice! Taft.  Districts  of  Mary- 
land, northern  West  Virginia,  southern  West  Virginia,  eastern  Virginia, 
western  Virginia,  eastern  North  Carolina,  western  North  Carolina,  and 
eastern  and  western  South  Carolina. 

Fifth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Sanford.  Districts  of  northern 
Georgia,  southern  Georgia,  northern  Florida,  southern  Florida,  northern 
Alabama,  middle  Alabama,  southern  Alabama,  northern  Mississippi, 
southern  Mississippi,  eastern  Louisiana,  western  Louisiana,  northern 
Texas,  southern  Texas,  eastern  Texas,  western  Texas,  and  Canal  Zone. 

Sixth  judicial  circuit.— Mv.  Justice  McReynolds,  Districts  of  north- 
ern Ohio,  southern  Ohio,  eastern  Michigan,  western  Michigan,  eastern 
Kentucky,  western  Kentucky,  eastern  Tennessee,  middle  Tennessee,  and 
western  Tennessee. 

Seventh  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Butler.  Districts  of  Indiana, 
northern  Illinois,  eastern  Illinois,  southern  Illinois,  eastern  Wisconsin, 
and  western  Wisconsin. 

Eighth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Van  Devanter.  Districts  of 
Minnesota,  northern  Iowa,  southern  Iowa,  eastern  Missouri,  western 
Missouri,  eastern  Arkansas,  western  Arkansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  eastern  Oklahoma,  western  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  New  Mexico. 

Ninth  judicial  circuit. — Mr.  Justice  Sutherland.  Districts  of  northern 
California,  southern  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Montana,  eastern 
Washington,  western  Washington,  Idaho,  Arizona,  and  Territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.   

COURT  OE  CLAIMS 
(Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  Street.    Phone,  Main  642) 
Chief  Justice  Edward  K.  Campbell— The  Woodley. 

Judge  Fenton  W.  Booth  1752  Lamont  Street. 

Judge  James  Hay  The  Cecil. 

Judge  Samuel  Jordan  Graham  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Judge  McKenzie  Moss  The  Wardman  Park. 


OFFICIAL  REPORTERS  OF  DEBATES 
SENATE 

Theodore  F.  Shuey  Congress  Hall. 

James  W.  Murphy  7  Primrose  Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Percy  B.  Budlong  1308  Gallatin  Street. 

Daniel  B.  Lloyd  The  Blenheim,  1842  California  St 

John  D.  Rhodes  1427  Madison  Street. 

James  R.  Wick  416  Buchanan  Street 

ASSISTANT 

Edward  V.  Murphy,  jr  3539  R  Street 

HOUSE 

Reuel  Small  521  Butternut  Street. 

Allister  Cochrane  2638  Woodley  Place. 

George  C.  Lafferty  1600  T  Street. 

John  D.  Cremer  112  C  Street  SE. 

F.  H.  Barto  2021  Park  Road. 

H.  B.  Weaver  !  1346  Ingraham  Street. 

ASSISTANT 

John  J.  Cameron  _  1830  Park  Road. 
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l  i  s  p  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  WITH  THEIR  RESIDENCES 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Office  Addresses  :  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C 

[Streets  northwest  unless  otherwise  stated] 

Longwokxh,  Nicholas.  Speaker, 

Ohio  2009  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Aliernethy.  Chas.  L.,  North  Carolina- The  Halcigh. 

Ackerman,  Ernest  R.,  New  Jersey  The  Wardman  Park. 

Adkins.  Charles,  Illinois  Congress  Hall. 

Aldlich,  Richard  S.,  Rhode  Island— -1735  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Allen,  John  C.  Illinois  The  Washington. 

Allgood,  Miles  C,  Alahania  416  New  Jersey.  Avenue  SB. 

Almon.  Kdward  1!..  Alabanta  Congress  Hall. 

Andresen,  August  H.,  Minnesota  The  Roosevelt. 

Andrew,  A.  Piatt.  Massachusetts  The  Racquet  Club. 

Anthony,  Daniel  R.,  jr.,  Kansas  2140  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Appleby.  Stewart  II..  New  Jersey  Tne  Roosevelt. 

Arentz,  Samuel  S..  Nevada  2000  Kalorama  Road. 

Arnold,  William  W.,  Illinois  Congress  Hall. 

Aswell.  James  B.,  Louisiana  The  Northumberland. 

Auf  dei'  Ileide.  Oscar  L.,  New  Jersey-  The  Washington. 

Ayres,  William  A.,  Kansas  1731  Lanier  Place. 

Bacharach,  Isaac.  New  Jersey  The  Mayflower. 

Bachniann,  Carl  G.,  West  Virginia  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Bacon.  Robert  L.,  New  York  1801  F  Street. 

Bailey,  Ralph  E.,  Missouri  

Rankhead.  William  B..  Alabama  The  Mayflower. 

Barbour,  Henry  E.,  California  Congress  Hall. 

Barkley,  Allien  W..  Kentucky  Congress  Hall. 

Beck,  Joseph  D.,  Wisconsin  

Beedy.  Carroll  L.,  Maine  The  Hamilton. 

Beers,  Edward  M'.,  Pennsylvania  Congress  Hall. 

Begg.  James  T.,  Ohio  2831  Twenty-ninth  Street 

Bell.  Thomas  M.,  Georgia  1401  Columbia  Road. 

Berger,  Victor  L.,  Wisconsin  

Bisler,  Harris  J.,  Pennsylvania  The  Washington. 

Black,  Eugene.  Texas  1500  Webster  Street. 

Black,  Loring  M.,  jr.,  New  York  The  Wardman  Park. 

Bland,  Schuyler  Otis,  Virginia  1719  Irving  Street. 

Blanton,  Thomas  L.,  Texas  1851  Irving  Street. 

Bloom,  Sol,  New  York  The  Mayflower. 

Boies,  William  D.,  Iowa  Congress  Hall. 

Bowles,  Henry  L.,  Massachusetts  The  Mayflower. 

Bowling,  William  B.,  Alabama  Congress  Hall. 

Bowman,  Frank  L.,  West  Virginia  The  Toronto. 

Box.  John  C,  Texas  ,3649  Albemarle  Street. 

Boylan.  John  J..  New  York  The  Roosevelt. 

Brand,  Charles,  Ohio  Methodist  Building. 

Brand.  Charles  II..  Georgia  The  New  Willard. 

Briggs,  Clay  Stone.  Texas  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Brigham,  Elbert  S.,  Vermont  Congress  Hall. 

Britten,  Fred  A..  Illinois  The  Wa-'dman  Park. 

Browne,  Edward  E.,  Wisconsin  7  W.  Underwood  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 

Browning,  Gordon,  Tennessee  The  Toronto. 

Brumni,  George  F„  Pennsylvania  The  Bachelor. 

Buchanan,  James  P.,  Texas  Congress  Hall. 

Bulwinkle,  A.  L..  North  Carolina  Congress  Hall. 

Burdick,  Clark,  Rhode  Island  1515  Sixteenth  Street. 

Burtness,  Olger  B.,  North  Dakota_-The  Roosevelt. 

Burton,  Theodore  E.,  Ohio  Stoneleigh  Court. 

Busby,  Jeff,  Mississippi  ::  4300  Third  Street. 

Butler,  Thomas  S.,  Pennsylvania  The  Burlington. 

Byrns.  Joseph  W.,  Tennessee*  

Campbell,  Guy  E.,  Pennsylvania  5611  Fourteenth  Street. 

Canfield,  Harry  C.,  Indiana  Congress  Hall. 

Cannon.  Clarence,  Missouri  1801  A  Street  SE. 

Carew.  John  F..  New  York  The  Hamilton. 

Carpenter,  E.  N.,  Pennsylvania  1718  H  Street. 

Carss,  William  L.,  Minnesota  George  Washington  Inn. 

Carter,  Albert  E.,  California  Congress  Hall. 

Carter,  Charles  D.,  Oklahoma  Congress  Hall. 

Celler,  Emanuel,  New  York  The  Mayflower. 

Chalmers,  W.  W.,  Ohio  Congress  Hall. 

Chapman,  Virgil,  Kentucky  Congress  Hall. 

Chindblom,  Carl  R„  Illinois  1901  Fifteenth  Street. 

Christopherson,  C.  A.,  South  Dakota.  Congress  Hall. 

Clague,  Frank,  Minnesota  The  Chastleton. 

Cleary,  William  E..  New  York  Congress  Hall. 

Cochran,  John  J.,  Missouri  Chatham  Courts. 

Cole,  Cyrenus,  Iowa  The  Wardman  Park. 

Collier,  James  W..  Mississippi  Congress  Hall. 

Collins,  Ross  A.,  Mississippi  2463  Wisconsin  Avenue. 

Colton.  Don  B.,  Utah  526  Buchanan  Street. 

Connally,  Tom,  Texas  Cathedral  Mansion,  South. 

Connery,  Wm.  P.,  jr..  Massachusetts-  1909  Nineteenth  Street. 

Connolly,  James  J.,  Pennsylvania  

Cooper,  Henry  Allen,  Wisconsin  The  Washington. 

Cooper,  John  G.,  Ohio  Hotel  Driscoll. 

Corning.  Parker,  New  York  1534  Twenty-eighth  Street. 

Cox.  E.  E..  Georgia  The  Lee  House. 

Coyle,  William  R.,  Pennsylvania  3030  P  Street. 

Cramton,  Louis  C,  Michigan  1829  Irving  Street, 

Crisp,  Charles  R..  Georgia  The  Toronto. 

Crosser.  Robert,  Ohio  The  Driscoll. 

Crowther,  Frank,  New  York  -Congress  Hall. 

Crumoacker,  M.  E.,  Oregon  2400  Tilden  Street. 

Cullen,  Thomas  H.,  New  York  The  Hamilton. 

CtiTry,  Charles  F.,  California  George  Washington  Inn. 

Dallinger,  Frederick  W.,  Mass  

Harrow,  George  P.,  Pennsylvania  The  Mayflower. 

Davenport,  Frederick  M.,  New  York. The  Wardman  Park. 

Davey,  Martin  L.,  Ohio  The  New  Willard. 

Davis.  Ewin  L.,  Tennessee  The  Highlands. 

Deal.  Joseph  T.,  Virginia  

Dempsey,  S.  Wallace,  New  York  The  Mayflower. 

Denison,  Edward  E.,  Illinois  Congress  Hall. 

Dickinson,  Clement  C,  Missouri  The  Hamilton. 

Dickinson,  L.  J..  Iowa  The  Schuyler  Arms. 

Dickstein,  Samuel,  New  York  The  Washington. 

Dominick,  Fred  H.,  South  Carolina-  Tbe  Washington. 


.  Houghton,  Robert  I..  North  Carolina- 309  New  Jersey  Avenue  SB. 

Douglass,  John  J.,  Massachusetts  

Dowell,  Cassius  C,  Iowa  Congress  Hall. 

Doyle,  Thomas  A.,  Illinois  The  Hamilton. 

Diane,  Herbert  J.,  Florida  Congress  Hall. 

Drewry,  Patrick  Henry,  Virginia  The  Portland. 

Driver,  William  J.,  Arkansas  Congress  Hall. 

Dyer,  Leonidas  C,  Missouri  3226  Woodley  Road. 

Eaton,  Charles  A.,  New  Jersey  The  Wardman  Park. 

Edwards,  Charles  G.,  Georgia  Congress  Hall. 

Elliott,  Richard  N.,  Indiana  The  Roosevelt. 

Ellis,  Edgar  C,  Missouri  Congress  Hall. 

Englebright,  Harry  L.,  California  George  Washington  Inn. 

Eslick,  Edward  E.,  Tennessee  Congress  Hall. 

Esterly,  Charles  J.,  Pennsylvania--. Congress  Hall. 

Evans,  John  M.,  Montana  The  Wyoming. 

Fairchild,  Benjamin  L.,  New  York__2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Faust,  Charles  L.,  Missouri  The  Washington. 

Fenn,  E.  Hart,  Connecticut  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  jr.,  New  York  2319  Ashmead  Place. 

Fisher,  Hubert  F.,  Tennessee  2139  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Fitzgerald,  Roy  G.,  Ohio  The  Mayflower. 

Fitzgerald,  W.  T.,  Ohio  George  Washington  Inn. 

Fletcher,  Brooks,  Ohio  4336  Sixth  Street  NE. 

Fort,  Franklin  W.,  New  Jersey  2131  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Foss,  Frank  H.,  Massachusetts  The  Racquet  Club. 

Frear,  James  A.,  Wisconsin  The  Somerset. 

Fredericks,  John  D.,  California  The  Mayflower. 

Free,  Arthur  M.,  California  3609  Thirty-fourth  Street. 

Freeman,  Richard  P.,  Connecticut—.The  Royden. 

French,  Burton  L.,  Idaho  1882  Ontario  Place. 

Frothingham,  L.  A.,  Massachusetts-. 2139  R  Street. 
Fulmer,  Hampton  P.,  South  Carolina-Congress  Hall. 

Funk,  Frank  H.,  Illinois  The  Wardman  Park. 

Furlow,  Allen  J.,  Minnesota  Roosevelt  Hotel. 

Gallivan,  James  A.,  Massachusetts  The  Mayflower. 

Gambrill,  Stephen  W.,  Maryland  

Garber,  M.  C,  Oklahoma  2915  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Gardner,  Frank,  Indiana  Congress  Hall. 

Garner,  John  N.,  Texas  Congress  Hall. 

Garrett,  Daniel  E.,  Texas  The  Northumberland. 

Garrett,  Finis  J.,  Tennessee  1616  Sixteenth  Street. 

Gasque,  Allard  H.,  South  Carolina  1754  Kilbourn  Place. 

Gibson,  Ernest  W.,  Vermont  The  Cairo. 

Gilford,  Charles  L.,  Massachusetts— Congress  Hall. 

Gilbert,  Ralph,  Kentucky..  ,  

Glynn,  James  P.,  Connecticut  The  Driscoll. 

Golder,  Benjamin  M.,  Pennsylvania  The  Washington. 

Goldsborough,  T.  Alan,  Maryland  The  Driscoll. 

Goodwin,  Godfrey  G.,  Minnesota  The  Wardman  Park. 

Gorman,  John  J.,  Illinois  3728  Morrison  Street. 

Graham,  George  S.,  Pennsylvania  The  Powhatan. 

Green,  R.  A..  Florida  Congress  Hall. 

Green,  William  R.,  Iowa  Congress  Hall. 

Greenwood,  Arthur  H.,  Indiana  2719  Thirty-sixth  Place. 

Griest,  W.  W.,  Pennsylvania  The  Washington. 

Griffin,  Anthony  J.,  New  York  George  Washington  Inn. 

Hadley,  Lindley  H.,  Washington  Congress  Hall. 

Hale,  Fletcher,  New  Hampshire  2331  Cathedral  Avenue. 

Hall,  Albert  R.,  Indiana  Congress  Hall. 

Hall,  Thomas,  North  Dakota  2100  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Hammer,  William  C,  North  Carolina-Congress  Hall. 

Hardy,  Guy  U.,  Colorado  The  Washington. 

Hare,  Butler  B.,  South  Carolina  

Harrison,  Thomas  W.,  Virginia  2301  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Hastings,  William  W.,  Oklahoma  The  Mendota. 

Haugen,  Gilbert  N.,  Iowa  Congress  Hall. 

Hawley,  Willis  C,  Oregon  The  Woodley. 

Hayden,  Carl,  Arizona  Methodist  "Building. 

Ilei-sey,  Ira  G.,  Maine_:  517  Cedar  Street,  Takoma  Park. 

Hickev,  Andrew  J..  Indiana  The  Martinique. 

Hill,  John  Philip.  Maryland  1312  Sixteenth  Street. 

Hill,  Lister,  Alabama  The  Washington. 

Hill.  Sam  B.,  Washington  The  Cairo. 

Hoch,  Homer,  Kansas  Congress  Hall. 

Hogg.  David,  Indiana  The  Chastleton. 

Holaday,  William  P.,  Illinois  Clifton  Terrace,  West. 

Hooper,  Joseph  L.,  Michigan  The  Hamilton. 

Houston,  Robert  G.,  Delaware  1616  Sixteenth  Street. 

Howard,  Edgar,  Nebraska  Congress  Hall. 

Huddleston,  George,  Alabama  608  Massachusetts  Avenue  NB. 

Hudson,  Grant  M.,  Michigan  3755  McKinley  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 

Hudspeth,  C.  B.,  Texas  3723  Livingston  St.,  Chevy  Chase. 

Hull,  Cordell,  Tennessee  Lafayette  Hotel. 

Hull,  Morton  D.,  Illinois  The  Mayflower. 

Hull,  William  E.,  Illinois  -The  Wardman  Park. 

Irwin,  Ed.  M.,  Illinois  The  Wardman  Park. 

Jacobstein,  Meyer,  New  York  George  Washington  Inn. 

James,  W.  Frank,  Michigan  3322  Seventeenth  Street. 

Jeffers,  Lamar,  Alabama  The  Argonne. 

Jenkins,  Thomas  A.,  Ohio  The  Chastleton. 

Johnson,  Albert,  Washington — -  The  Albemarle. 

Johnson,  Ben,  Kentucky  The  Mayflower. 

Johnson,  Luther  .A.,  Texas  2900  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Johnson,  Noble  J.,  Indiana  

Johnson,  Roval  C,  South  Dakota — 1868  Columbia  Road. 

Johnson,  Wiiliam  R.,  Illinois  3417  Fourteenth  Street. 

Jones,  Marvin,  Texas  Congress  Hall. 

Kahn,  Florence  P.,  California  The  Mayflower. 

Kearns,  Charles  C,  Ohio  The  Chatham. 

Keller,  Oscar  E.,  Minnesota  3406  Quebec  Street. 

Kelly,  M.  Clyde,  Pennsylvania  3730  McKinley  Street. 

Kemp,  Bolivar  E.,  Louisiana  The  Wardman  Park. 

Kendall,  Samuel  A.,  Pennsylvania  The  Highlands. 

Kerr,  John  H.,  North  Carolina  The  Portland. 

Ketcham,  John  C,  Michigan  Clifton  Terrace,  South. 

Kiefner,  Charles  E.,  Missouri  The  Roosevelt. 

Kiess,  Edgar  R.,  Pennsylvania  The  Roeharabeau. 

Kincheloe,  David  H.,  Kentucky  Clifton  Terrace,  East. 

Kindred,  John  J.,  New  York  Congress  Hall. 

King,  Edward  J.,  Illinois  Tudor  .Hall. 

Kirk,  A.  J.,  Kentucky  

Knutson,  Harold,  Minnesota  The  Roland. 

Kopp,  William  F.,  Iowa  The  Brighton. 

Kunz.  Stanley  H.,  Illinois  3201  Warder  Street 
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Kurtz,  .7.  Banks,  Pennsylvania  161"  Harvard  Street. 

Kvale,  O.  J.,  Minnesota  1026  Seventeenth  Street. 

LaGuardia,  Piorello  H.,  New  York  The  Lee  House. 

Lampert,  Florian,  Wisconsin  344  Eleventh  Street  SE. 

Lanbani,  Fritz  G.,  Texas  Congress  Hall. 

Lankford,  William  C,  Georgia  211  Fourth  Street  SE. 

Larsen,  William  W.,  Georgia  The  Schuyler  Arms. 

Lazaro,  Ladislas,  Louisiana  .  The  Kenesaw. 

Lea,  Clarence  F.,  California  Congress  Hall. 

Leatherwood,  Elmer  0.,  Utah  Congress  Hall. 

Leavitt,  Scott,  Montana  The  Methodist  Building. 

Lee,  Gordon,  Georgia  The  Arlington. .  . 

Lehlbach,  Frederick  R.,  New  Jersey— 1801  Sixteenth  Street. 

Letts,  F.  Dickinson,  Iowa  The  Roosevelt. 

Lindsay,  George  W.,  New  York  

Linefcerger,  Walter  F.,  California  Bradford  Aprs.,  1800  K  Street. 

Linthicum,  J.  Charles,  Maryland  The  Roosevelt. 

Little,  Chauncay  B.,  Kansas  Congress  Hall. 

Lowrey,  B.  G.,  Mississippi  155  North  Carolina  Avenue  SE. 

Lozier,  Ralph  F.,  Missouri  George  Washington  Inn. 

Luce,  Robert,  Massachusetts  1520  H  Street. 

Lyon,  Homer  L.,  North  Carolina  Congress  Hall. 

McClintic,  James  V..  Oklahoma  The  Chatham. 

McDuffie,  John,  Alabama  The  Hamilton. 

McFadden,  Louis  T.,  Pennsylvania  The  Montana. 

McKeown,  Tom  D.,  Oklahoma  Congress  Hall. 

McLaughlin,  James  C,  Michigan  Congress  Hall. 

McLaughlin.  Melvin  O.,  Nebraska  The  Chastleton. 

McLeod,  Clarence  J.,  Michigan  2703  Woodley  Road. 

McMillan,  Thos.  S.,  South  Carolina  3437  Oakwood  Terrace. 

McReynolds,  S.  D.,  Tennessee  Congress  Hall. 

McSwain,  John  J.,  South  Carolina  The  Alroy. 

McSweeney,  John,  Ohio  The  Burlington. 

MacGregor,  Clarence,  New  York  Congress  Hall. 

Madden,  Martin  B..  Illinois  3201  Woodland  Drive. 

Magee,  James  M.,  Pennsylvania  1616  Eighteenth  Street. 

Magee.  Walter  W.,  New  York  The  Lee  House. 

Magrady,  Fredk.  W.,  Pennsylvania  The  Washington. 

Major,  Samuel  C,  Missouri  The  Shawmut. 

Manlove,  Joe  J.,  Missouri  The  Argonne. 

Mansfield,  Joseph  J.,  Texas—  Clifton  Terrace,  West. 

Mapes,  Carl  E.,  Michigan  2818  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Martin  Joseph  W.,  Massachusetts  The  Racquet  Club. 

Martin,  Whitmell  P.,  Louisiana  14  Eighteenth  Street  SE. 

Mead,  James  M.,  New  York  The  Hamilton. 

Menges,  Franklin,  Pennsylvania  1910  K  Street. 

Merritt,  Schuyler,  Connecticut  1822  Nineteenth  Street. 

Michaelson,  M.,  Alfred,  Illinois  The  Wardman  Park. 

Michener,  Earl  C,  Michigan  Congress  Hall. 

Miller,  John  F.,  Washington  Congress  Hall. 

Milligan,  Jacob  L.,  Missouri  Congress  Hall. 

Mills,  Ogden  L.,  New  York  2107  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Montague,  Andrew  J.,  Virginia  1736  Columbia  Road. 

Montgomery,  S.  J.,  Oklahoma  1730  Lanier  Place. 

Mooney,  Charles  A.,  Ohio  Stoneleigh  Court. 

Moore,  C.  Ellis,  Ohio  

Moore,  John  W.,  Kentucky  George  Washington  Inn. 

M'oore,  R.  Walton,  Virginia  The  Toronto. 

Morehead,  John  H„  Nebraska  201  A  Street  SE. 

Morgan,  William  M.,  Ohio  George  Washington  Inn. 

Morin,  John  M.,  Pennsylvania  Congress  Hall. 

Morrow,  John,  New  Mexico  400  A  Street  SE. 

Murphy,  Frank,  Ohio  Congress  Hall. 

Nelson,  John  E.,  Maine  The  Cosmos  Club. 

Nelson,  John  M.,  Wisconsin  1860  Columbia  Road. 

Nelson,  William  L.,  Missouri  1333  Gallitan  Street. 

Newton,  Cleveland  A.,  Missouri  1932  Biltmore  Street. 

Newton,  Walter  H.,  Minnesota  University  Club. 

Norton,  Mary  T.,  New  Jersey  The  Wardman  Park. 

O'Connell,  David  J.,  New  York  The  Hamilton. 

O'Connell,  J.  E.,  Rhode  Island  Congress  Hall. 

O'Connor,  James,  Louisiana  Congress  Hall. 

O'Connor,  John  J.,  New  York  The  Mayflower. 

Oldfield,  William  A.,  Arkansas  2222  Q  Street. 

Oliver,  Frank,  New  York  The  Driscoll. 

Oliver,  William  B..  Alabama  1827  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Parker,  James  S.,  New  York  1901  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Parks,  Tilman  B.,  Arkansas  Congress  Hall. 

Patterson,  F.  F.,  jr.,  New  Jersey  1. 

Peavey,  Hubert  H.,  Wisconsin  

Peery,  George  C,  Virginia  The  R,oosevelt. 

Perkins,  Randolph,  New  Jersey  3100  Highland  Place. 

Perlman,  Nathan  D.,  New  York  The  Washington. 

Phillips,  T.  W.,  jr.,  Pennsylvania  210S  Sixteenth  Street, 

Porter,  Stephen  G..  Pennsylvania  

Pou,  Edward  W.,  North  Carolina  The  Burlington. 

Prall,  Anning  S.,  New  York  The  Lee  House. 

Pratt.  Harcourt  J.,  New  York  ■  The  Mayflower. 

Purnell,  Fred  S.,  Indiana  The  Roosevelt. 

Quayle,  John  F.,  New  York  The  Raleigh. 

Quiu,  Percy  E.,  Mississippi  2047  Woodley  Road. 

Ragon,  Heartsill,  Arkansas  Congress  Hall. 

Rainey,  Henry  T.,  Illinois  2001  Sixteenth  Street. 

Rjamseyer,  C.  William,  Iowa  The  Westmoreland.  • 

Rankin,  John  E..  Mississippi  Congress  Hall. 

Ransley,  Harry  C.,  Pennsylvania  ,  The  Washington. 

Rathbone,  Henry  R.,  Illinois  The  Lafayette. 

Ravburn,  Sam,  Texas  Jefferson  Hotel. 

Reece,  B.  Carroll.  Tennessee  1911  R  Street. 

Reed,  Daniel  A.,  New  York  

Reed,  James  B.,  Arkansas  George  Washington  Inn. 

Reid.  Frank  R.,  Illinois  .  The  New  Willard. 

Robinson,  T.  J.  B.,  Iowa  Congress  Hall. 

Robsion,  John  M.,  Kentucky  106  C  Street  SE. 

Rogers,  Edith  Nourse,  Massachusetts. 1155  Sixteenth  Street. 

Ronijue.  Milton  A.,  Missouri  

Rouse,  Arthur  B.,  Kentucky  The  Potomac. 

Rowbottom,  Harry  E.,  Indiana  , 

Rubey,  Thomas  L.,  Missouri  Congress  Hall. 

Rutherford,  Samuel,  Georgia  Congress  Hal!. 

Sabath,  Adolph  J.,  Illinois  1471  Irving  Street. 

Sanders,  Archie  D.,  New  York  The  Burlington. 

Sanders,  Morgan  G.,  Texas  3402  Sixteenth  Street 


Sandlin,  John  N.,  Louisiana  Congress  Hall. 

Schafer,  John  C,  Wisconsin  335  Ninth  Street  SE. 

Schneider,  George  J.,  Wisconsin  

Scott,  Frank  D.,  Michigan  Congress  Hall. 

Sears,  William  J.,  Florida  George  Washington  Inn. 

Sears,  Willis  G.,  Nebraska  Congress  Hall. 

Seger,  George  N.,  New  Jersey  -—.The  Raleigh. 

Shallenberger,  Ashton  C,  Nebraska  Congress  Hall. 

Shreve,  Milton  W.,  Pennsylvania  Congress  Hall. 

Simmons,  Robert  G.,  Nebraska  1315  Farragut  Street. 

Sinclair,  J-ames  H.,  North  Dakota— 
Sinnott,  Nicholas  J.,  Oregon  

Smith,  Addison  T.,  Idaho  3625  Sixteenth  Street. 

Smithwick,  John  H.,  Florida  The  Argonne. 

Snell,  Bertrand  H.,  New  York  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Somers,  Andrew  L.,  New  York  The  Mayflower. 

Sosnowski,  John  B.,  Michigan  The  Wardm  n  Park. 

Speaks,  John  C,  Ohio  1  Congress  Hal'. 

Spearing,  J.  Zach,  Louisiana  Congress  Hall. 

Sproul,  Elliott  W.,  Illinois  The  Cairo. 

Sproul,  W.  H.,  Kansas  

Stalker,  Gale  H„  New  York  Congress  Hall. 

Steagall,  Henry  B..  Alabama  601  North  Carolina  Avenue  SE. 

Stedman,  Charles  M'..  North  Carolina. George  Washington  Inn. 

Stevenson,  Wm.  F„  South  Carolina  1203  Clifton  Street. 

Stobbs,  George  R.,  Massachusetts  The  Mayflower. 

Strong,  James  G.,  Kansas  J  The  Wardman  Park. 

Strong,  Nathan  L.,  Pennsylvania  

Strother,  James  F.,  West  Virginia  The  Roosevelt. 

Sullivan,  Christopher  D.,  New  York— The  Raleigh. 

Summers,  John  W.,  Washington  Hotel  Chatham. 

Sumners.  Hatton  W.,  Texas  Congress  Hall. 

Swank,  F.  B.,  Oklahoma  Clifton  Terrace,  East. 

Swartz,  Joshua  W.,  Pennsylvania  The  Washington. 

Sweet,-  Thaddeus  C,  New  York  The  Mayflower. 

Swing,  Philip  D.,  California  The  Methodist  Building. 

Swoope,  William  I.,  Pennsylvania  The  Lee  House. 

Taber,  John,  New  York  2100  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Taylor,  Edward  T.,  Colorado  Congress  Hall. 

Taylor,  Herbert  W.,  New  Jersey  The  Chatham. 

Taylor,  J.  Alfred,  West  Virginia  201  A  Street  SE. 

Taylor,  J.  Will,  Tennessee^  Congress  Hall.  ' 

Temple,  Henry  W.,  Pennsylvania  

Thatcher,  Maurice  H.,  Kentucky  George  Washington  Inn. 

Thomas,  Elmer,  Oklahoma  1301  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Thompson,  Charles  J.,  Ohio  George  Washington  Inn. 

Thurston,  Llovd,  Iowa  The  Roosevelt. 

Tillman,  John  N.,  Arkansas  Congress  Hall. 

Tilson,  John  Q.,  Connecticut  The  Mayflower. 

Timberlake,  Charles  B.,  Colorado  The  Mayflower. 

Tincher,  J.  N..  Kansas  Congress  Hall. 

Tinkham,  George  Holden,  Mass  The  Arlington. 

Tollev.  Harold  S.,  New  York  Congress  Hall. 

Treadway,  Allen  T.,  Massachusetts  2490  Tracy  Place. 

Tucker,  Henry  St.  George,  Virginia— .The  Powhatan. 

Tvdings.  Millard  E..  Maryland  

Underbill,  Charles  L.,  Massachusetts.Congress  Hall. 

Underwood,  Mell  G.,  Ohio  George  Washington  Inn. 

Updike,  Ralph  E.,  sr.,  Indiana  3000  Connecticut  Avenue. 

Upshaw,  William  D.,  Georgia  The  Potomac. 

Vaile,  William  N.,  Colorado  3145  Sixteenth  Street. 

Vare,  Willia'm  S.,  Pennsylvania  The  Raleigh. 

Vestal.  Albert  IL.  Indiana  George  Washington  Inn. 

Vincent,  Bird  .7.,  Michigan  The  Hamilton. 

Vinson,  Carl,  Georgia  4  Primrose  Street,  Chevy  Chase. 

Vinson,  Fred  M.,  Kentucky  Congress  Hall. 

Voigt.  Edward,  Wisconsin  The  Chatham. 

Wainwrighf,  J.  M'ayhew.  New  York  102.1  New  Hampshire  Avenue. 

Walters,  Anderson  H.,  Pennsylvania-Congress  Hall. 

Warren.  Lindsay,  North  Carolina  Congress  Hall. 

Wason,  Edward  ft.,  Now  Hampshire- 

Watres.  Laurence  H.,  Pennsylvania— The  rowhatan. 

Watson,  Henrv  W.,  Pennsylvania  1765  Massachusetts  Avenue. 

Weaver,  Zebulon,  North  Carolina  4117  Fessenden  Street. 

Wefald,  Knud,  Minnesota  4103  Eighteenth  Street. 

Welch,  Richard  J.,  California  

Weller,  Royal  H.,  New  York  The  Mayflower. 

Welsh,  George  A..  Pennsylvania  

Wheel er,  Loren  E.,  Illinois  3300  Nineteenth  Street. 

White  Hays  B.,  Kansas  3932  Alabama  Avenue  SE. 

White,  Wallace  ft.,  jr.,  Maine  2011  Wyoming  Avenue. 

Whitehead,  Joseph,  Virginia  Congress  Hall. 

WMttinston,  W.  M.,  Mississippi  Congress  Hall. 

Williams,  Guinn,  Texas  3510  Runnymede  Place,  Chevy  Chase. 

Williams,  Thomas  S..  Illinois  

Williamson.  William,  South  Dakota— 1319  Farragut  Street. 

Wilson,  RilevJ.,  Louisiana  The  Sherman. 

Wilson,  T.  Weber.  Mississippi  The  Raleigh. 

Wingo,  Otis,  Arkansas  The  Kenesaw. 

Winter,  Charles  E.,  Wyoming  2839  Twenty-seventh  Street. 

Wolverton,  John  M.,  West  Virginia—  2317  Twentieth  Street. 

Wood.  William  R.,  Indiana  Congress  Hall. 

Woodruff,  Roy  O*  Michigan  Cathedral  Mansions. 

Woodrum,  Clifton  A.,  Virginia  3527  Thirteenth  Street. 

Woodvard,  Harry  C,  West  Virginia— 1721  Lamont  Street. 

Wright,  William  C,  Georgia  Congress  Hall. 

Wurzbacb,  Harry  M.,  Texas  211  Delaware  Avenue  SW. 

Wvant,  Adam  M..  Pennsylvania  'The  Wardman  Park. 

Yates  Richard,  Illinois  2400  Sixteenth  Street. 

Ziblman,  Frederick  N.,  Maryland  Sligo  Mill  Road,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

DELEGATES 

.Tarr^tt.  William  P.,  Hawaii  The  Roosevelt. 

Sutherland,  Dan  A.,  Alaska  200  A  Street  SE. 

RESIDENT  COMMISSIONERS 

Davila,  Felix  Cordova,  Porto  Rico  4001  Fourteenth  Street. 

Gabaldon,  lsauro,  Philippine  Islands-The  Martinique. 
Guevara,  Pedro,  Philippine  Islands  1811  R  Street  NW. 
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MEETING  DAYS  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  COMMITTEES 

[Committees  other  than  those  mentioned  meet  upon  call  of  the 
chairmen] 

SENATE 

Commerce  Thursday. 

District  of  Columbia  Wednesday. 

Interstate  Commerce  Friday. 

Judiciary  ;  Monday. 

Military  Affairs  Friday. 

Naval  Affairs  First  and  third  Tuesdays  of  each 

month. 

Tensions  :  Tuesday. 

HOUSE 

Claims  Friday. 

Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures  Friday. 

Education  Tuesday. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Thursday. 

Indian  Affairs  Thursday. 

Judiciary  Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

Labor  Friday. 

Military  Affairs  Tuesday  and  Thursday. 

Naval  Affairs  Tuesday  and  Friday. 

Patents  Wednesday. 

Pensions  Tuesday. 

Reform  in  the  Civil  Service  Wednesday. 

War  Claims  Thursday. 


STANDING  -COMMITTEES  OF  THE  SENATE 

On  Agriculture  and  Forestry. — Messrs.  McNary  (chairman),  Norris, 

Capper,  Keyes,  Gooding,  Norbeck,  Harreld,  Deneen,  Sackett,   », 

Smith,  Ransdell,  Kendriek,  Heflin,  Caraway,  Ferris,  and  Mayfield. 

On  Appropriations. — Messrs.  Warren  (chairman),  Smoot,  Jones  of 
Washington,  Curtis,  Hale,  Phipps,  Lenroot,  Keyes,  Cameron,  Bingham, 
Overman,  Harris,  Glass,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  McKellar,  Broussard, 
Bayard,  and  Kendriek. 

To  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. — 
Messrs.  Keyes  (chairman).  Fess,  Greene,  McKellar,  and  Gerry. 

On  Banking  and  Currency. — Messrs.  McLean  (chairman),  Weller, 
Norbeck,  Edge,  Pepper,  Phipps,  Sackett,  Frazier,  Fletcher,  Glass, 
Edwards,  Stephens,  Mayfield,  Bratton,  and  Tyson. 

On  Civil  Service. — Messrs.  Dale  (chairman),  Couzens,  Stanfield,  du 
Pont,  Stewart,  Pine,  McKellar,  Ransdell,  Heflin,  George,  and  Bruce. 

On  Claims. — Messrs.  Means  (chairman),  Capper,  Stanfield,  Howell, 
Deneen,  Goff,  Nye,   ,  Trammell,  Bayard,  Caraway,  Stephens,  May- 
field,  and  Tyson. 

On  Commerce. — Messrs.  Jones  of  Washington  (chairman),  McNary, 

Willis,  Weller,  Couzens,  Johnson,  Dale,  Stewart,  Gould,  ,  Fletcher, 

Ransdell,  Sheppard,  Simmons,  Stephens,  Harris,  and  Copeland. 

On  the  District  of  Columbia. — Messrs.  Capper  (chairman),  Jones  of 
Washington,  Weller,  Harreld,  du  Pont,  Sackett,  Gould;  King,  Glass, 
Copeland,  Edwards,  Neely,  and  Bruce. 

On  Education  and  Labor. — Messrs.  Couzens  (chairman),  Phipps, 
Borah,  Metcalf,  Bingham,  Gillett,   ,  Jones  of  IjTew  Mexico,  Cara- 
way, Ferris,  Copeland,  and  Tyson. 

On  Enrolled  Bills. — Messrs.  Greene  (chairman),  Gillett,  and  Blease. 

On  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments. — Messrs.  Reed  of 
Pennsylvania  (chairman),  Moses,  Wadsworth,  Sackett,  Underwood, 
Swanson,  and  Bayard. 

On  Finance- — Messrs.  Smoot  (chairman),  McLean,  Curtis,  Watson, 
Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Ernst,  Stanfield,  Wadsworth,  Shortridge,  Edge, 
Simmons,  Jones  of  New  Mexico,  Gerry,  Harrison,  King,  Bayard,  George, 
and  Walsh  of  Massachusetts. 


On  Foreign  Relations. — Messrs.  Borah  (chairman),  Johnson,  Moses, 
Lenroot,  Willis,  Pepper,  McLean,  Edge,  Capper,  Gillett,  Shipstead, 
Swanson,  Pittman,  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Underwood,  Walsh  of  Mon- 
tana, Reed  of  Missouri,  and  Harrison. 

On  Immigration. — Messrs.  Johnson  (chairman),  Keyes,  Willis.  Reed 
of  Pennsylvania,  Means,  Nye,  King,  Harris,  Harrison,  Copeland,  and 
Blease. 

On  Indian  Affairs. — Messrs.  Harreld  (chairman),  Curtis,  McNary. 
Frazier,  Schall,  McMaster,  La  Follette,  jr.,  Ashurst,  Kendriek,  Wheeler, 
Dill,  and  Bratton. 

On  Interoceanic  Canals. — Messrs.  Edge  (chairman),  Greene,  Howell, 

Schall,  Pine,  Nye,   ,  Walsh  of  Montana,  Trammell,  Ransdell, 

Mayfield,  and  Blease. 

On  Interstate  Commerce. — Messrs.  Watson  (chairman),  Gooding, 
Couzens,  Fess,  Howell,  Goff,  Pine,  Sackett,  Metcalf,  du  Pont,  Smith, 
Underwood,  Pittman,  Bruce,  Dill,  Wheeler,  Mayfield,  and  Hawes. 

On  Irrigation  and  Reclamation. — Messrs.  Phipps  (chairman),  McNary, 
Jones  of  Washington,  Gooding,  Cameron,  Oddie,  Shortridge,  Johnsou, 
Sheppard,  Walsh  of  Montana,  Kendriek,  Pittman,  Simmons,  Dill,  and 
Ashurst. 

On  the  Judiciary. — Messrs.  Norris  (chairman),  Borah,  Ernst,  Means, 
Harreld,  Deneen,  Gillett,  Goff,  Robinson  of  Indiana,  Overman,  Reed  of 
Missouri,  Ashurst,  Walsh  of  Montana,  Caraway,  King,  and  Neely. 

On  the  Library. — Messrs.  Fess  (chairman),  Pepper,  Howell,  Gillett, 
McKellar,  Broussard,  and  Ferris.  . 

On  Manufactures. — Messrs.  Weller  (chairman),  McNary,  McLean, 
Metcalf,  La  Follette,  jr.,  Gould,  Smith,  Reed  of  Missouri,  Edwards, 
Wheeler,  and  Tyson. 

On  Military  Affairs. — Messrs.  Wadsworth  (chairman),  Warren,  Cam- 
eron, Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Greene,  Bingham,  McMaster,  Pine,  Robin- 
son of  Indiana,  Fletcher,  Sheppard,  George,  Tyson,  Blease,  Robinson  of 
Arkansas,  and  Steck. 

On  Mines  and  Mining. — Messrs.  Oddie  (chairman),  du  Pont,  Goff, 
La  Follette,  jr.,  Robinson  of  Indiana,  Frazier,  Walsh  of  Montana, 
Ashurst,  Pittman,  and  King. 

On  Naval  Affairs. — Messrs.  Hale  (chairman),  Pepper,  Oddie,  Norbeck, 
Shortridge,  Weller,  Metcalf,  Schall,  Howell,  Swanson,  Gerry,  Trammell, 
Broussard,  Copeland,  Edwards,  and  Dill. 

On  Patents. — Messrs.  Metcalf  (chairman),  Ernst,  Norris,  Stewart, 
Shipstead,  Smith,  Broussard,  and  Dill. 

On  Pensions. — Messrs.  Norbeck  (chairman),  Dale,  Wadsworth. 
Gooding,  Schall,  Frazier,  Stewart,  Shipstead,  Gerry,  Wheeler,  Neely, 
Bratton,  and  Steck. 

On  Post  Offices  and  Pwt  Roads.- — Messrs.  Moses  (chairman),  Phipps, 
Oddie,  Stanfield,  Dale,  du  Pont,  Schall,  McMaster,  Frazier,  La  Follette,  jr., 
McKellar,  Heflin,  Trammell,  Ferris,  Blease,  Bratton,  and  Steck. 

On  Printing.— Messrs.  Pepper  (chairman),  Moses,  Fess,  Bingham, 
Shipstead,  Fletcher,  Ransdell,  and  Bruce. 

On  Privileges  and  Elections. — Messrs.  Ernst  (chairman),  Watson, 
Shortridge,  Greene,  Deneen,  Goff,  Edge,  King,  George,  Neely,  Stephens, 
Smith,  and  Caraway. 

On  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. — Messrs.  Lenroot  (chairman), 
Warren,  Keyes,  Harreld,  Fess,  McMaster,  Gould,  Shipstead,  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri, Ashurst,  Trammell,  Swanson,  Mayfield,  and  Edwards. 

On  Public  Lands  and  Surveys. — Messrs.  Stanfield  (chairman),  Smoot, 
Norbeck,  Cameron,  Oddie,  Dale,  Means,  Nye,  Pittman,  Jones  of  New 
Mexico,  Kendriek,  Walsh  of  Montana,  Dill,  and  Ashurst.  k 

On  Rules. — Messrs.  Curtis  (chairman),  Hale,  Moses,  Watson,  Dale, 
Smoot,  Reed  of  Pennsylvania,  Overman,  Underwood,  Harrison,  Robinson 
of  Arkansas,  and  Neely. 

On  Territories  and  Insular  Possessions. — Messrs.  Willis  (chairman), 
Johnson,  Lenroot,  Bingham,  Robinson  of  Indiana,  Nye,  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Metcalf,  Pittman,  Robinson  of  Arkansas,  Harris,  Broussard, 
Bayard,  and  Bratton. 
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COMMITTEES  OP  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Elections  No.  1. — Messrs.  Colton  (chairman),  Beedy,  Welsh  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Houston,  Letts,  Goodwin,  Hudspeth,  Eslick,  and  Chapman. 

Elections  No.  2. — Messrs.  Vincent  of  Michigan  (chairman),  Perkins, 
Rathbone,  Jenkins,  Bachmann,  Hale,  Browning,  Wilson  of  Mississippi, 
and  Douglass. 

Elections  No.  S. — Messrs.  Gifford  (chairman),  Swoope,  Sears  of  Ne- 
braska, Brand  of  Ohio,  Hall  of  Indiana,  Welch  of  California,  Williams 
of  Texas,  Kerr,  and  Ragon. 

Ways  and  Means. — Messrs.  Green  of  Iowa  (chairman),  Hawley, 
Treadway,  Bacharach,  Hadley,  Timberlake,  Watson,  Mills,  McLaughlin 
of  Michigan,  Kearns,  Chindblom,  Crowther,  Bixler,  Faust,  Aldrich, 
Garner  of  Texas,  Collier,  Oldfield,  Crisp,  Carew,  Martin  of  Louisiana, 
Rainey,  Hull  of  Tennessee,  Dickinson  of  Missouri,  and  Doughton. 

Appropriations. — Messrs.  Madden  (chairman),  Anthony,  Vare,  Wood, 
Cramton,  Wason,  Magee  of  New  York,  Tinkham,  French,  Shreve,  Dick- 
inson of  Iowa,  Murphy,  Summers  of  Washington,  Barbour,  Ackerman, 
Hardy,  Funk,  Taber,  Thatcher,  Clague,  Simmons,  Byrns,  Buchanan, 
Gallivan,  Lee  of  Georgia,  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  Carter  of  Oklahoma, 
Taylor  of  Colorado,  Oliver  of  Alabama,  Griffin,  Harrison,  Sandlin,  Ayres, 
*ullen,  and  Collins. 
-  Judiciary. — Messrs.  Graham  (chairman),  Dyer,  Boies,  Christopherson, 
Yates,  Hersey,  Michener,  Hickey,  Perlman,  Kurtz,  Moore  of  Ohio,  Gor- 
man, Stobbs,  Strother,  Sumners  of  Texas,  Montague,  Tillman,  Dominick, 
Major,  Weller,  Bowling,  Weaver,  and  Tucker. 

Banking  and  Currency. — Messrs.  McFadden  (chairman),  King,  Strong 
of  Kansas,  Luce,  MacGregor,  Fenn,  Campbell,  Leatherwood,  Beedy, 
Williamson.  Hooper,  Allen,  Goodwin,  Wingo,  Steagall,  Brand  of  Georgia, 
Stevenson,  Black  of  Texas,  Goldsborough,  Prall,  and  Canfield. 

Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures. — Messrs.  Perkins  (chairman),  Ves- 
tal, Thurston,  Magrady,  Kahn,  W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Wolverton,  Lampert, 

■  -,  Kvale,   Lowrey,  Abernethy,   Howard,   Somers  of  New  York, 

Douglass,  Auf  der  Heide,  Kemp,  Green  of  Florida,  and  Sutherland. 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. — Messrs.  Parker  (chairman), 
Cooper  of  Ohio,  Denison,  Merritt,  Mapes,  Newton  of  Minnesota,  Hoch, 
Wyant,  Burtness,  Nelson  of  Maine,  Fredericks,  Robinson  of  Iowa, 
Phillips,  Garber,  Barkley,  Rayburn,  Huddleston,  Lea  of  California, 
Parks,  Crosser,  Shallenberger,  Corning,  and  Milligan.  • 

Rivers  and  Harbors. — Messrs.  Dempsey  (chairman),  Freeman,  Strong 
of  Pennsylvania,  Newton  of  Missouri,  Connolly  of  Pennsylvania,  Mich- 
aelson,  Morgan,  William  E.  Hull,  Seger,  Chalmers,  Crumpacker,  Sosnow- 
ski,  Carter  ot  California,  Mansfield,  McDuffie,  Kindred,  Lyon,  Deal, 
O'Connor  of  Louisiana,  Kunz,  and  Mooney. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. — Messrs.  Scott  (chairmanj", 
White  of  Maine,  Lehlbach,  Free,  Brand  of  Ohio,  Reid  of  Illinois,  Bacon, 
Gifford,  Hale,  Rowbottom,  Carpenter,  Johnson  of  Illinois,  Davenport, 
Lazaro,  Davis,  Bland,  Briggs,  Larsen,  McKeown,  Lindsay,  O'Connell 
of  R.hode  Island,  and  Sutherland. 

Agriculture. — Messrs.  Haugen  (chairman),  Purnell,  McLaughlin  of 
Nebraska,  Tincher,  Williams  of  Illinois,  Thompson,  Ketcham,  Hall  of 
North  Dakota,  Pratt,  Fort,  Menges,  Andresen,  Adkins,  Aswell,  Kinche- 
loe,  Jones,  Swank,  Fulmer,  Rubey,  Doyle,  and  McSweeney. 

Foreign  Affairs. — Messrs.  Porter  (chairman),  Temple,  Begg,  Burton, 
Fairchild,  Fish,  Cole,  Vaile,  Ellis,  Morton  D.  Hull,  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts, Eaton,  Cooper  of  Wisconsin,  Lintnicum,  Stedman,  Connally  of 
Texas,  Moore  of  Virginia,  Davey,  O'Connell  of  New  York,  McReynolds, 
and  Edwards. 

Military  Affairs. — Messrs.  Morin  (chairman),  James,  Ransley,  Hill 
of  Maryland,  Wurzbach,  Frothingham,  Reece,  Speaks,  Wainwright, 
Glynn,  Wheeler,  Johnson  of  Indiana,  Furlow,  Quin,  Fisher,  Wright, 
Garrett  of  Texas,  McSwain,  Boylan,  Hill  of  Alabama,  Vinson  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  Jarrett. 

Naval  Affairs. — Messrs.  Butler  (chairman),  Britten,  Darrow,  Ste- 
phens, Burdick,  Patterson,  Andrew,  Miller,  Woodruff,  Magee  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Coyle,  Updike,  Lineberger,  Vinson  of  Georgia,  McClintic,  Drane, 
Drewry,  Sanders  of  Texas,  Quayle,  Taylor  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Gambrill. 

Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. — Messrs.  Griest  (chairman),  Ramseyer, 
Sanders  of  New  York,  Kendall,  Kelly,  Sproul  of  Illinois,  Watres,  Taylor 
of  New  Jersey,  Foss,  Bailey,  Hogg,  Tolley,  Swartz,  Bell,  Rouse,  Mead, 
Smithwick,  Romjue,  Arnold,  Morehead,  Spearing,  and  Jarrett. 

2TW  Public  Lands. — Messrs.  Sinnott  (chairman),  Smith,  Colton,  Win- 
ter, Leavitt,  Swing,  Arentz,  Letts,  Hooper,  Gifford,  Englebright,  Berger 
LaGuardia,  Driver,  Abernethy,  Evans,  Hill  of  Washington,  Thomas, 
Morrow,  Howard,  ,  and  Jarrett. 

Indian  Affairs. — Messrs.  Leavitt  (chairman),  Sproul  of 'Kansas 
Brumm,  Hudson,  Stalker,  Knutson,  Williamson,  Sweet,  Letts,  Mont- 
gomery, Brigham.  Frear,   ,  Hayden,  Sears  of  Florida,  Evans,  Hast- 
ings, Howard,  Hill  of  Washington,  Morrow,  Little,  and  Sutherland. 

The  Territories. — Messrs.  Curry  (chairman),  Johnson  of  Washing- 
ton, Dowell,  McFadden,  Strong  of  Kansas,  Elliott,  Gibson,  Walters 
Irwin,  Lampert,  Lankford,  Rankin,  Driver,  Abernethy,  Tydings,  Wil- 
liams of  Texas,  Fletcher,  Sutherland,  and  Jarrett. 

Insular  Affairs.- — Messrs.  Kiess  (chairman),  Zihlman,  Knutson,  Beedy 
Hudson,  Brumm,  Bacon,  Underbill,  Brigham,  Hall  of  Indiana,  Thurston' 
Jenkins,  Dallinger,  Sullivan,  Williams  of  Texas,  Gardner  of  Indiana' 
Ragon,  Wilson  of  Mississippi,  Sabath,  Hare,  Gilbert,  and  Davila. 

Rail-ways  and  Canals.— Messrs.  Keller  (chairman),  R.  G.  Fitzgerald 
Woodyard,  Walters,  Kiefner,  Kirk,  Beck,  Schneider,  Schafer,  Lank- 
ford,  Browning,  Carss,  Green  of  Florida,  and  Whittington. 

Mines  and  Mining. — Messrs.  Robsion  of  Kentucky  (chairman)  Wil- 
liamson, Colton,  Winter,  Sproul  of  Kansas,  Brumm,  Manlove  '  Free 
Carpenter,  Arentz,  Greenwood,  Underwood,  Whitehead,  Somers  of  New 
York,  Hare,  Chapman,  and  Sutherland. 

Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. — Messrs.  Elliott  (chairman),  Taylor 
of  Tennessee,  Reed  of  New  York,  Kopp,  Stalker,  Brand  of  Ohio,  Walters 
McLeod,  Irwin,  Esterly,  Wolverton,  Dallinger,  LaGuardia,  Lanham! 
Almon,  Oliver  of  New  York,  Kerr,  Busby,  Woodrum,  Cox,  and  Eslick. 

Education. — Messrs.  Reed  of  New  York  (chairman),  Robsion  of  Ken- 
tucky, Holaday,  Welsh  of  Pennsylvania,  Bacon,  Fenn,  Hale,  Kahn 
Lowrey,  Hastings,  Black  of  New  York,  Tydings,  Nelson  of  Missouri,' 
Douglas,  and  Fletcher. 

Labor. — Messrs.  Kopp  (chairman),  Zihlman,  Manlove,  Welsh  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Appleby,  Rowbottom,  Kirk,  Welch  of  California,  Beck,  Upshaw 
Connery,  Jacobstein,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Carss,  and  Norton.  ' 

Patents. — Messrs.  Vestal  (chairman),  Perkins,  McLeod,  Esterly,  Good- 
win, Bowles,  Lampert,  Wefald,  Lanham,  Hammer,  Bloom,  Reed  of 
Arkansas,  Underwood,  and  McMillan. 


Invalid  Pensions. — Messrs.  Swoope  (chairman),  Elliott,  Beers,  Sweet, 

W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Brigham,  Kirk,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Wefald,   , 

Underwood,  Lozier,  Greenwood,  Carss,  Somers  of  New  York,  and  War- 
ren. 

Pensions. — Messrs.  Knutson  (chairman),  Robsion  of  Kentucky,  Kopp, 
Leatherwood,  Stalker,  Manlove,  Appleby,  Voigt,  Upshaw,  Hammer, 
Cleary,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Gasque,  Cannon,  and  Moore  of  Kentucky. 

Claims. — Messrs.  Underhill  (chairman),  Keller,  Vincent  of  Michigan, 
Sears  of  Nebraska,  Walters,  Johnson  of  Illinois,  Appleby,  Carpenter, 
Beck,  Box,  Bulwinkle,  Black  of  New  York,  Thomas,  Celler, .  Sabath,  and 
Morrow. 

War  Claims. — Messrs.  Strong  of  Kansas  (chairman),  Swoope,  Winter, 
Sweet,  Wolverton,  Hooper,  Magrady,  Sinclair,  Peavey,  Lowrey,  Allgood, 
Hudspeth,  Eslick,  Hare,  and  Whitehead. 

District  of  Columbia.-— Messrs.  Zihlman  (chairman),  Keller,  Under- 
hill, McLeod,  Gibson,  Beers,  Rathbone,  Stalker,  Reid  of  Illinois,  Bowles, 
Bowman,  Houston,  Lampert,  Sullivan,  Blanton,  Gilbert,  Hammer, 
Gasque,  Norton,  Little,  and  Whitehead. 

Revision  of  the  Laws. — Messrs.  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald  (chairman), 
Swoope.  Sears  of  Nebraska,  Reid  of  Illinois,  Bachmann,  Magrady, 
Dallinger,  Voigt,  Bulwinkle,  Peery,  Black  of  New  York,  Cox,  and  Little. 

The  Civil  Service. — Messrs.  Lehlbach  (chairman),  Smith,  Gibson, 
Hudson,  Manlove,  Thurston,  Bachmann,  Browne,  Jeffers,  Celler,  Wood- 
rum,  Johnson  of  Texas,  and  Browning. 

Election  of  President,  Vice  President,  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress.— Messrs.  White  of  Kansas   (chairman),  Gifford,  Perkins,  Free, 

W.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Bowman,  Magrady,  ;  ,  Jeffers,  Cleary,  Lozier, 

Tydings,  and  Auf  der  Heide. 

Alcoholic  XiQuor  Traffic. — Messrs.  Hudson  (chairman),  Smith,  W.  T. 
Fitzgerald,  Kirk,  Browne,  Sinclair,  /LaGuardia,  Kvale,  Upshaw,  Box, 
and  Green  of  Florida. 

Irrigation  and  Reclamation. — Messrs.  Smith  (chairman),  Sinnott, 
Leatherwood,  Leavitt,  Winter,  Swing,  Arentz,  Allen,  Davenport,  Hay- 
den, Hudspeth,  Lankford,  Reed  of  Arkansas,  Allgood,  Hill  of  Washing- 
ton, Whittington,  and  Morrow. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization. — Messrs.  Johnson  of  Washington 
(chairman),  Taylor  of  Tennessee,  White  of  Kansas,  Free,  Holaday,  Vin- 
cent of  Michigan,  Swoope,  Bacon,  Jenkins,  Golder,  Sabath,  Wilson  of 
Louisiana,  Box,  Dickstein,  Rutherford,  Moore  of  Kentucky,  and  Warren. 

Expenditures  in  the  State  Department. — Messrs.  Taylor  of  Tennessee 
(chairman),  Fenn,  Browne,  Sinclair,  Peery,  Nelson  of  Missouri,  and 
Rutherford. 

Expenditures  in  the  Treasury  Department. — Messrs.  Gibson  (chair- 
man), Kiess,  Montgomery,  Wefald,  Ragon,  Hill  of  Washington,  and 

Expenditures  in  the  War  Department. — Messrs.  Sweet  (chairman), 
Gifford,  Kahn,  Schafer,  Greenwood,  Connery,  and  . 

Expenditures  in  the  Navy  Department. — Messrs.  Brumm  (chairman), 
Kopp,  Rogers,  Johnson  of  Washington,  Abernethy,  Cleary,  and  Lowrey. 

Expenditures  in  the  Post  Office  Department. — Messrs.  Swing  (chair- 
man), Rowbottom,  Kiefner,  Peavey,  Williams  of  Texas,  Jacobstein,  and 
Hastings. 

Expenditures  in  the  Interior  Department. — Messrs.  Williamson 
(chairman),  Arentz,  Schneider,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Bloom,  Fletcher, 
and  Kemp. 

Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Justice. — Messrs.  Sears  of  Ne- 
braska (chairman),  Welsh  of  Pennsylvania,  Hail  of  Indiana,  Frear, 
Oliver  of  New  York,  Busby,  and  Evans. 

Expenditures  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — Messrs.  King 
(chairman),  Woodyard,  Beers,  Voigt,  Gardner  of  Indiana,  Green  of 
Florida,  and  Warren. 

Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Commerce. — Messrs.  Rathbone 
(chairman).  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald,  Knutson,  Vincent  of  Michigan,  Allgood, 
Reed  of  Arkansas,  and   . 

Expenditures  in  the  Department  of  Labor. — Messrs.  Beedy  (chair- 
man), Campbell,  Holaday,  Houston,  Blanton,  Gasque,  and   . 

Expenditures  on  Public  Buildings. — Messrs.  Leatherwood  (chairman), 
Bowman,  Welch  of  California,  Berger,  Dickstein,  Kerr,  and  Lankford. 

Rules. — Messrs.  Snell  (chairman),  Burton,  Williams  of  Illinois, 
White  of  Maine,  Purnell,  Michener,  Ransley,  Ramseyer,  Pou,  Garrett 
of  Tennessee,  Bankhead,  and  O'Connor  of  New  York. 

Accounts. — Messrs.  MacGregor  (chairman),  Underhill,  Perkins,  Hud- 
son, Golder,  Wolverton,  Johnson  of  IUinois,  Gilbert,  Cannon,  Celler,  and 
Warren. 

Mileage. — Messrs.  Beedy  (chairman),  Holaday,  Peavey,  Carss,  and 
Moore  of  Kentucky. 

The  Census. — Messrs.  Fenn  (chairman),  McLeod,  Bacon,  White  of 
Kansas,  Thurston,  Johnson  of  Illinois,  Magrady,  Bowles,  Kahn,  Voigt, 
Rankin,  Greenwood,  Peery,  Lozier,  Jacobstein,  Chapman,  and  Ruther- 
ford. 

Industrial  Arts  and  Expositions. — Messrs.  Welsh  of  Pennsylvania 
(chairman),  Reed  of  New  York,  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald,  Rathbone,  Sproul 
of  Kansas,  Rogers,  Golder,  Kvale,  Berger,  Lanham,  Woodrum,  Bloom, 
Wilson  of  Mississippi,  Hammer,  Auf  der  Heide,  and  McMillan. 

Roads. — Messrs.  Dowell  (chairman),  Robsion  of  Kentucky,  Mac- 
Gregor, Brand  of  Ohio,  M'anlove,  Colton,  Sproul  of  Kansas,  Holaday, 
Bowles,  Hooper,  Esterly,  Carpenter,  Nelson  of  Wisconsin,  Almon,  Sears 
of  Florida,  Hudspeth,  Gardner  of  Indiana,  Cannon,  Peery,  Thomas,  and 
Kemp. 

Woman  Suffrage. — Messrs.  White  of  Maine  (chairman),  Rogers, 
 t  ,  Schafer,  LaGuardia,  Wefald,  Sullivan,  Blanton,  Wood- 
rum, Abernethy,  McMillan,  and   . 

World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. — Messrs.  Johnson  of  South  Dakota 
(chairman),  Luce,  Perkins,  Roy  G.  Fitzgerald,  Vincent  of  Michigan, 
Gibson,  Welsh  of  Pennsylvania,  Sweet,  Esterly,  Irwin,  Hale,  Mont- 
gomery, Rogers,  Hayden,  Bulwinkle,  Rankin,  Jeffers,  Browning,  Connery, 
Norton,  and  . 

The  f/ior<w-#.— -Messrs.  Luce  (chairman),  Bacon,  Allen,  Gilbert,  and 
Bulwinkle. 

Printing. — Messrs.  Beers  (chairman),  Kiess,  and  Stevenson. 

Enrolled  Bills. — Messrs.  Campbell  (chairman),  Zihlman,  M'anlove, 
Bachmann,  Blanton,  Underwood,  and  Allgood. 

Flood  Control. — Messrs.  Reid,  of  Illinois  (chairman),  Curry,  Roy  G. 
Fitzgerald,  Kopp,  Swing,  Walters,  Sears  of  Nebraska,  Kiefner,  Frear, 
Wilson  of  Louisiana,  Driver,  Johnson  of  Texas,  Nelson  of  Missouri, 
Whittington,  and  Cox. 

-  Disposition  of  Useless  Executive  Papers. — Messrs.  Wason  (chair- 
man), and  Rouse. 
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AIRFIELD,  111.,  April  28.— How 
a  gaunt,  overalled  country  boy 
had  such  a  thirst  for  learning  that 
he  sold  his  horse  and  buggy  in 
order  to  go  to  school  is  the  theme 
of  an  interesting  story  "which 
Wayne  county  residents  tell  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride. 

The  story  they  tell  |  goes  on  to 
relate  how  this  youngster  grad- 
uated from  the  school  and  packed 
up  his  belongings  in  a  ragged  old 
kit-sack  and  started  west;  -  the 
story  then  glowingly  describes- 
how  he  became  a  lawyer,  then  a 
county  and  state  official,  and  final- 
ly one  of  the  most  dynamic  sen- 
ators the  United  States  has  ever 
known — so  popular  nationally  that 
ho  is  mentioned  prominently  tor 


tho  Republican  presidential  nom 
ination. 

That  is  Fairfield's  story  of  Wil- 
liam Edgar  Borah,  the  senator 
from  Idaho.  Tho  the  western  state 
is  now  his  home,  Fairfield  will 
never  forget  that  Borah  first  saw 
the  light  of  day  in  a  modest,  little 
farm  home  not  five  miles  from 
this  city.  It  will  not  forget  the 
boyhood  days  he  spent  here;  the 
carefree  life  of  fun  and  frolic  he 
led;  the  many  friends  he  made, 
and  the  relatives  he  has  left  be- 
hind. Borah  generally  stops  off 
at  Fairfield  for  a  day  or  so  of 
reminiscences  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  Republican  presidential  con- 
ventions, and  they  are  expecting 
him  in  a  few  weeks. 


Borah  has  two  sisters  living  in 
Fairfield  now — Mrs.  Alice  Heiding- 
er  and  Mrs.  Mattie  Relnard.  Then 
there  are  numerous  cousins  and 
more  distant  relatives. 
■  The  Borah  family  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  Illinois.  It  was  in  1818 
that  John  Borah,  the  senator's 
grandfather,  brought  his  little 
family  here  from  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  and  built  a  little  log  cabin 
five  miles  from  the  present  site 
of  Fairfield.  At  that  time  the 
senator's  father,  William  N.  Borah, 
was  but  two  years  old. 

The  family  continued  to  live  in 
the  log  cabin  for  many  years, 
establishing  a  thriving  little  farm 
around  it.  When  he  was  28,  Wil- 
liam N,  Borah  married  Elizabeth 


West  and  of  this  union  10  chil- 
dren— five  boys  and  five  girls,  were 
born.  Upon  his  marriage  Borah 
left  his  father's  home  and  moved 
into  a  new  house  not  far  from  Ms 
father's  log  house.  That  house, 
the  one  in  which  the  senator  was 
born,  still  stands. 

Sen.  Borah  was  bom  June  29, 
1865.  When  he  was  15  years  old 
he  attended  the  Southern  Illinois 
Academy  at  Enfield,  selling  his 
horse  in  order  to  get  the  funds 
necessary  for  that  education.  Pre- 
viously he  had  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  little 
country  school  near  here. 

After  attending   school  at  En- 
field, Borah  went  to  Lyons.  Kas., 
C£arn  to  Page  Z,  this  Section) 


Mr.  A.  0.  Barton 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
Dear  Sir: 

deceived  your  letter  of  the  eleventh:  will  say  th;t 
Senator  LaFollette* s  great  grandfather, a  revolutionary  soldier, 
is  buried  in  the  LaFollette  cemetery  near  Hacooon  in  Putnam  Co. 
died  in  1834,  age  about  88  yrs.  his  name  was  Joseph  LaFollette, 
This  cemetery  is  on  the  old  LaFollette  homestead  and  his  grand- 
father is  buried  in  the  same  cemetery  but  not  a  revolutionary 
soldiery  to  my  knowledge*    His  name  was  Jesse  LaFollette.  He 
came  from  Harden  Co.  Kentucky  in  1829  and  his  father  Joseph 
LaFollette  came  with  him.    They  settled  near  Raccoon  Ind. 

Yours  very  truly* 

Bobert  '%  LeFjfollette 

J  I  have  just  learned  that this  Jos  ph  LaFollette  had  a  brother  who 
fou  ht  with  him  in  the  revolutionary  war  and  was  wounded  and 
died  later  from  the  effe  t  of  the  wound  but  I  do  not  know  where 

\  he  was  buried* 
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Hx.  £•  A.  '..'arren, 

fo  Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Company, 

Fort  'Jayne,  Indiana. 

Dear  Mr.  '.'/ arren: 

I  hope  you  returned  to  Indiana  none  the 
worse  for  your  experience  with  our  record  cold  day  while 
here.     I  am  enclosing  herewith  three  of  a  series  of  six 
or  seven  articles  which  I  wrote  in  1024  on  Senator  La- 
Follette's  family  background;     I  have  the  others  at  home 
and  may  also  send  you  them  later.     There  are,  no  doubt, 
a  number  of  errors  in  them  in  the  light  of  later  infor- 
mation hut  they  were  obtained  chiefly  from  other  family 
biographers  and  some  investigations  of  my  own  at  the  time 
Possibly  you  may  get  some  facts  or  leads  of  value  from 
them  and  you  may  return  them  at  your  convenience. 

,7e  shall,  look  forward  with  much  interest 
to  your  forth  coming  article  in  our  Wisconsin  Magazine 
of  History, 


Very  truly  yours, 


AOBiMCI 


A.   0.  BARTON 

115  ',/.  Main  Street 


(Let  tor    m.  la  Polio  t  to,  fiiloam  Springs,  Ark,  Feb. 25,  1929) 

25-:?eb-1929.  Siloam  Springs,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  A.O.  Barton 
Madison,  is. 
Dear  S«r:- 

Tn  reply  to  your  lottor  of  the  10th  inst.  I 

wis?  to  say  first  that  I  am  ■jLrays  ftlad  to  aid  in  any  way 
v.ithin  my  powor  all  tho  attempts  to  learn  more  of  our 
Famil;,  History  and  have  been  associated  with  my  Father, 
tho  late  John  n.  LaPoll'itto,  ox  Tilakosburg,  J.ov/u,  in 
cor-siderablo  research,  compilation,  and   sublimation  of 
auoh  data  as  wo  were  ablo  to  ool^ect. 

There  ore  some  persistent  traditions  for  which  I  have 
no  positive  records  and  the  one  relating  to  tho  torturing 
of  the  Jean  LaPolletto  is  am  of  them.    Ths  bert  vorsion 
is:     The  sons  had  acoom  mied  a  near  neighbor  to  a  distant 
mill  for  the  day  and  the  vill  i  ~:e  ft -iS  eaptured  and  conn 
captives  carried  away  and  one  of  them  ran  the  "gauntlet" 
and  osoapod  and  he  re-Dorted  tho  Jean  LaFollette  had  b.^en 
compelled  to  run  the  same  torture  and  was  tiod  to  a  stake 
for  torture  wher  tho  one  that  esoaoed  began  his  torture. 

Tho  transcript  of  the  records  from  the  Frst  Pro cp-^terian 
Church,  Berristown,  li.  J.,  which  I  have  tallies  with  yours 
exeept  in  the  name  of  the  v;ifo  of  George  and  1  have  it 
"IHnthom"  instead  of  "IT.inshorn"  which  is  due  perhaps  to 
olorical  error.    My  transcript  o  ^e  to  me  throufh  two  in- 
dependent sources. 

One  of  the  original  family,  &i  liaro,  the  youn  -est  of  the 
sons,   settled  about  five  miles  fron  Ca  on  Sprinrs,  .est 


Lot  tor  from  3 abort  :u  La Pol lotto,  ?ugoollvii;io. 


IJuaeollvllla,  Ind, 
Teh*  27,  19r,9* 

A*  0.  Barton 
£*ay  Sir: 

In  regard  to  the  brother  of  Jor-nh  LaFollotto,  Mb 
name  was  Ooorge  and  he  died  in  Jostora,  Ohio,  near  "ortland, 
lid*    For  any  other  information  you  wish  write  £e«s*  3* 
1  *:^ollo !  to  att*~at-lav/t  Indianaoolia,  Ind*t  as  ho  is  a  diraot 
descendant  of  this  Oeorge  LuFollett^. 

And  I  will  aay  that  Josephs  ago  and  death  we  took  from 
his  monument  in  the  lalollous  cemetery*    This  monument  v;as  -.at 
up  by  ay  grand  father  and  Robert  iU  grandfathor  a&d  t)  as  evidently 
used  tha  bast  information  they  eo.iia  .5a t  in  regard  tc  hi:;  a;?o 
and  it  says  ha  was  abov>t  88  years  old* 

Very  truly  ycuro. 

Uobert  8*  LajPollotte 

from  £bore  it  w  uld  appear  that  the  ago  of  Joaoph  taFollette  Slight 
have  been  gaeoaeft  at  b;  h3  r  . "osasiU  a-,  to  in  puttii::  -  a:-  tto  monument 
anA  that  ho  may  have  boan  tan  ;/oars  older  as  tr  ditions  insist* 

A*  0*  B* 


Virginia.    Ho  died  in  1866  and  his  will  was  probated  Jan. 
25,  1858,  and  ninny  other  records  are  on  file  in  ''omney,  IV. Va. 
In  ■  letter  to  mo  Hd-Jul.7-I912,  Hon.  Jj.  M.  LnFollot'e  of 
Ch  irlostov  jif        Va.  wrote  that  the  threo  sons  of  rhioh  we 
have  most  roooms,  served  with  the  i,.rmies  of  the  devolution, 
from  Kew  Jersey  and  vere  mustered  out  either  at  ]  orf oik;  or 
Front  tfoyal. 

The  application  of  my  sister  for  membership  in  the  D  A  R 
says:      "The  records  of  the  of  £:i  oe  of  the  ^d.iut  nt-General'  s 
office  chow  that  one  £os_oj)li_ P_olle_t  sorved  Id  tho  devolution  <ry 
V/ars  a  private  in  Capt.  Henry  Bolke^s  Troop  of  !,i£?ht  Praroons 
in  General  Count  .mlas^i's  Lo  prion.     Ho  enlisted  May  24,  1779, 
for  3  yrs.  and  his  name  appears  on  the  rolls  of  the  troop  to 
April  1780.  % 

I  was  present  at  Ureonoastle,  Indiana  when  the  Indian 
Chaster  of  the  Sons  of  the  Kevolution  unveiled  a  bronze 
tablet  set  in  the  wall  of  the  Courthouse  boarin^  tho  n -.mes 
of  the  Soldiers  of  the  Revolution  buried  in  that  county  and 
Joseph  LaFollette  was  among  them.     In  a  conversation  v I«feh 
the  state  secretary,  he  made  the  statement  that  he  had  tho 
v ar  record  of  all  the  names  enrolled  but  would  have  to  re- 
turn them  soon  to  ..-ashington  to  the   air  Dept. 

While  at  Seattle,   ..ash.,  I  met  a  Ilr.  John  Jf*.  Uallaine 
and  v/hen  I  mentioned  that  his  name  wag  French  he  related 
the  histo  y  of  his  family  and  in  numy  things  it  paralleled 
that  of  the  LaFollette  Family  for  each  had  gone  to  tho  Use 
of  Jersey  to  esc  <pe  Catholic  rule  and  later  came  to  America. 
Somo  years  previous  he  had  made  a  vis5t  to  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
sind  some  of  the  LaFollette  Family  were  yet  there  and  some  of 
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hir  relatives  vero  inter-married  with  the  I^jFollette 
family,    lie  gave  to  mo  tho  name  and  address  of  his 
cousin  who  was  Hooter  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Brelado 
and  I  wrote  to  him  and  in  his  reply  he  said  that  there 
was  some  variation  in  the  name  and  tho  Rovd.  J,  A* 
Messeroy,  33  St.  Saviour' s  Road,  Jersey,  British  Em- 
pire, was  host  frenoa  logical  authority. 

The  v/ar  apset  everything  and  I  have  done  nothing 
further  in  the  matter  and  there  will  "be  some  ex  ense 
attached  to  tho  research  as  extracts  from  the  parochial 
and  other  resistors  must  be  paid  for  and  time  is  required 
to  make  tho  nocossary  search* 

•ousln  to  me  at  'i.ooon,  Indiana,  has  m  ny  old  records 
of  the  family  and  hM  promised  them  to  mo  and  I  have  written 
to  her  for  them  as  I  Jejuni  that  many  of  thorn  jto  woll  h  >o 
into  tho  eighteenth  Cen.  for  I  have  some  dateo  far  hack  as 
1.84. 

While  in  France  in  1918-19  I  visited  a  Chateau  du 
Folio t  of  whloh  I  enclose  a    >ostcard.     This  is  not  the 
ori  inal  home  of  tho  fiimily  for  as  I  loomed  from  the 
oard taker  it  had  been  out  of  the  nane  for  about  two 
centuries  and  H.  B«  Le Pol let to  in  conversation  with 
Usuol  de  LaFaulotte  in  Paris  1878  loomed  th  t  the  orig- 
inal home  Waa  yet  in  tho  ffnil    and  had  been  since  aboat 
the  middle  at  the  eleventh  oentury  and  the  f.-imily  tra- 
dition of  the  Jean  who  vent  to  tho  Isle  of  Jersey  wa  a 
a  record  of  fact  • 1th  them. 

I  hooe  that  the  details  may  be  of  some  assistaioo  to  you 
and  will  be  glad  to  assist  you  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge 
and  power. 

Very  truly  your;- 
■m.  Lafollatte 
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LINCOLN  AND  LAFOLLETTE 
CONTACTS 

It  is  a  lamentable  occasion  when 
death  interrupts  the  completion  of 
some  worth  while  task.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  LaFollette  biography, 
being  written  by  Mrs.  Belle  Case  La- 
Follette, widow  of  Senator  Robert  M. 
LaFollette,  was  so  near  completion, 
that  the  recent  death  of  the  author 
will  not  seriously  retard  its  publica- 
tion. 

While  making  researches  in  Ken- 
tucky, the  editor  of  Lincoln  Lore  came 
across  a  coincident  that  is  of  more 
than  passing  interest.  From  the  early 
court  records  of  Hardin  County  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Lincoln  and  La- 
Follette families  were  both  driven 
from  the  same  original  land  survey  by 
the  same  ejectment  suit. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1815,  ten 
families  who  had  settled  on  a  ten 
thousand  acre  tract  of  land  on  Knob 
Creek  in  what  was  then  Hardin 
County,  now  LaRue,  found  themselves 
in  litigation  over  their  land  titles.  Suit 
had  been  brought  against  them  by  the 
heirs  of  Thomas  Middle  ton  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  claimed  a  prior  right  to 
the  land.  Among  the  men  who  had 
been  made  defendants  in  this  suit 
were  Thomas  Lincoln,  Jesse  LaFol- 
lette, and  Isaac  LaFollette.  Jesse  La- 
Follette was  the  grandfather  of  Rob- 
ert M.  LaFollette. 

It  was  decided  by  the  court  to  make 
the  Thomas  Lincoln  case  a  test  case 
and  it  was  to  be  tried  first.  On  the 
first  day  of  January,  1815,  Lincoln  re- 
ceived a  New  Year's  gift  in  the  form 
of  a  document  which  read  like  this : 

"Mr.  Thomas  Lincoln,  Tenant  in 
Possession.  You  will  perceive  by  the 
foregoing  declaration  in  ejectment 
that  I  am  sued  for  the  premises  men- 
tioned or  some  part  of  them  they  be- 
ing in  your  possession  to  which  I  have 
no  claim  or  title.  If  therefore  you 
have  any  claim  thereto  and  intend  to 
defend  it  you  must  appear  at  the 
court  house  at  Elizabethtown  on  the 
first  day  of  our  next  March  term  of  the 
Hardin  Circuit  Court  and  make  your 
defense  otherwise  I  shall  suffer  judg- 
ment to  pass  against  me  by  default 
and  you  will  be  turned  out  of  pos- 
session. Your  loving  friend,  Richard 
Roe." 

When  the  ten  defendants  met  at 
Elizabethtown  and  talked  over  the 
plans  for  fighting  the  case,  there  were 


two  of  the  number,  Thomas  Lincoln 
and  Jesse  LaFollette,  who  were  not 
very  enthusiastic  evidently  in  going 
into  a  long  period  of  litigation.  The 
father  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
grandfather  of  Robert  M.  LaFollette 
were  through  for  all  time  with  Ken- 
tucky land  holdings,  and  long  before 
this  Middleton  ejectment  suit  was 
settled  both  men  had  moved  their 
families  to  Indiana. 

The  Lincolns  settled  in  what  was 
then  Perry  County,  Indiana,  and  the 
LaFollettes  located  in  the  adjacent 
county  of  Harrison.  Both  families 
eventually  moved  farther  west,  the 
Lincolns  to  Illinois  and  the  LaFol- 
lettes to  Wisconsin. 

It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  closer 
relation  between  these  two  families 
than  the  community  contact.  The 
grandmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
the  grandmother  of  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette on  the  maternal  side  were 
both  Lees,  if  it  can  be  maintained  that 
Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  was  the  child  of 
either  a  son  or  a  daughter  of  the  Jo- 
seph Hanks  who  married  Nancy  Lee. 

Jesse  LaFollette,  grandfather  of 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  married  Mary 
(Polly)  Lee,  January  25,  1808,  in  Har- 
din County.  A  brother  of  Jesse,  Uzal 
LaFollette,  was  already  married  to 
Nancy  Lee,  and  Jesse's  oldest  sister, 
Mary  LaFollette,  was  the  wife  of 
John  Lee.  It  is  not  difficult  to  asso- 
ciate the  Lees  with  the  LaFollettes. 

It  is  also  possible  to  show  that  this 
same  Lee  family  into  which  the  La- 
Follettes had  married  were  closely 
associated  with  Joseph  Hanks,  who 
had  married  a  Nancy  Lee  and  who 
was  a  close  neighbor  of  the  LaFol- 
lettes. 

On  February  28,  1787,  a  John  Lee 
sold  to  Joseph  Hanks  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  of  land,  a  part  of  the  same 
tract  on  which  Lee  was  then  living. 
Joseph  Hanks  died  on  this  same  farm 
in  1793.  The  John  Lee  from  whom 
Hanks  had  purchased  the  property 
had  passed  away  in  1788,  and  Eliza- 
beth Lee,  probably  his  widow,  was 
made  executor  of  the  estate.  Joseph 
Barnett,  the  original  owner  of  both 
the  Lee  and  Hanks  farms,  gave  a  note 
to  John  Lee  Jr.  in  1794  which  was 
witnessed  by  Charles  Lee  and  William 
Hanks.  William  was  a  son  of  Joseph 
Hanks. 

Charles  Lee  died  in  1796  and  Jo- 
seph LaFollette,  father  of  Jesse,  and 
great  grandfather  of  Robert  M.  La- 
Follette, was  appointed  one  of  the  ap- 
praisers of  his  estate.  The  original 
settlements  of  the  Lees,  Hankses  and 
LaFollettes,  and  later  the  home  of 
Thomas  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 
were  in  the  Knob  Creek  community, 
embracing  parts  of  old  Nelson  and 
Hardin  counties.  It  would  appear  that 
there  was  some  relation  at  least  be- 
tween John  Lee  and  Nancy  Lee  Hanks 
and  we  are  positive  that  the  descen- 
dants of  John  Lee  married  into  the 
LaFollette  family. 


It  is  a  pure  assumption,  however, 
to  claim  that  this  Lee  family  was  re- 
lated to  the  family  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
although  long  before  Mr.  E.  Carter 
Delano  discovered  the  interesting 
records  of  Joseph  Hanks  in  Richmond 
County,  Virginia,  which  were  given 
such  wide  publicity  by  the  late  Dr. 
Barton,  the  relatives  of  Nancy  Hanks 
were  claiming  this  relationship. 

Inasmuch  as  an  illustrious  man  will 
immediately  be  claimed  by  every  fam- 
ily bearing  the  same  name,  the  writer 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the 
claim  in  some  Hanks  letters  in  his 
possession,  that  the  president's 
mother  was  a  relative  of  Robert  E. 
Lee.  He  was  interested  in  observing, 
however,  that  the  descendants  of  Jo- 
seph Hanks  agreed  that  his  wife  was 
a  Lee. 

On  February  25,  1895,  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Wilson  of  Cannon  City,  Colorado,  a 
great  grand  -  daughter  of  Joseph 
Hanks,  wrote  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Caro- 
line Hanks  Hitchcock  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  from  which  this  ex- 
cerpt is  taken: 

"The  mother  of  Joseph  Hanks  (son 
of  Joseph  Hanks  Sr.,  already  men- 
tioned) was  a  Lucy  Lee  of  Virginia, 
a  relative  of  Robert  E.  Lee." 

On  this  same  subject  Mrs.  Wilson 
wrote  Mrs.  Hitchcock  again  on 
March  13  of  the  same  year,  after  hav- 
ing interviewed  one  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  family: 

"But  about  the  given  name  of  the 
mother  of  Joseph  Hanks  (Jr.)  she  is 
not  certain,  having  obtained  that  in- 
formation recently  from  my  father's 
sister.  He  told  her  himself  that  his 
mother  was  a  Lee  but  she  does  not  re- 
member whether  he  said  the  name 
was  Nancy  or  Lucy." 

This  correspondence  took  place 
nearly  thirty-five  years  before  the  re- 
cent discovery  of  the  Richmond  Coun- 
ty records  by  Mr.  Delano. 

The  most  difficult  task,  however,  in 
connecting  the  grandmother  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  grandmother  of 
Robert  M.  LaFollette  is  the  lack  of 
positive  evidence  about  the  identity  of 
the  parents  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  say  that  the  de- 
scendants of  this  Joseph  Hanks  were 
his  cousins,  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  closest  approach  to  the  problem 
which  can  be  made  at  this  time. 

In  a  conference  which  the  writer 
had  with  Mrs.  Belle  Case  LaFollette 
in  her  Wisconsin  home,  she  seemed 
much  interested  in  working  out  the 
Kentucky  background  of  the  LaFol- 
lette family.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
death  did  not  occur  before  she  was 
able  to  conclude  this  genealogical  ef- 
fort. 

Note:  For  a  further  development  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Lincolns  and  LaFol- 
lettes, reference  is  made  to  Lincoln's  Parent- 
age and  Childhood,  by  Louis  A.  Warren,  Cen- 
tury Company,  New  York;  also  The  Lincoln 
and  LaFollette  Families  in  Pioneer  Drama, 
by  the  same  author  in  The  Wisconsin  Maga- 
zine of  History  for  June,  1929.  The  last  Item 
is  reprinted  in  separate  form. 


(Not  printed  at  Government  expense) 


SEVENTY-FIRST    CONGRESS,    FIRST  SESSION 


UNVEILING  OF  THE  STATUE 


HOK  ROBERT  M.  LA  EOLLETTE 

presented  by  the  state  of  wisconsin 

Stattjaky  Hall,  United  States  Capitol 

Thursday,  April  25,  1929 

The  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Robert  Marion  La  Follette,  of 
Wisconsin,  in  Statuary  Hall  in  the  Capitol,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Thursday,  April  25,  1929,  was  held  pursuant  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  4,  Seventy-first  Congress,  first  session,  which 
is  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring), 
That  the  thanks  of  Congress  are  presented  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  statue  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette,  her  distinguished  son,  whose 
name  is  so  honorably  identified  with  the  history  of  the  State  and  of 
the  United  States. 

Resolved,  That  this  work  of  art  by  Jo  Davidson  is  accepted  in  the 
name  of  the  Nation,  and  assigned  a  place  in  the  old  Hall  of  the  Hotise 
of  Representatives  already  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  for  statues  of 
eminent  citizens  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  suitably  engrossed 
and  duly  authenticated,  be  transmitted  to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin. 

The  assembly  was  called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.  by  Senator 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  the  presiding  officer. 

Senator  La  Follette.  Fellow  citizens,  the  first  address  in 
connection  with  the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette,  presented  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  A.  Eustace  Haydon,  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  A.  EUSTACE  HAYDON 

Doctor  Haydon.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  twenty-four  hundred 
years  ago  a  Chinese  philosopher,  speaking  of  political  great- 
ness, said  : 

He  who  when  called  to  office  practices  his  principles  for  the  good  of 
the  people  and  when  disappointed  in  that  practices  his  principles  alone, 
he  whom  riches  and  honor  can  not  corrupt,  whom  poverty  and  mean 
position  can  not  make  swerve  from  principle,  whom  power  and  force 
can  not  make  bend,  he  is  worthy  to  be  called  truly  great  and  courageous. 

These  words,  I  think,  2,400  years  old,  might  be  written  with 
perfect  truthfulness  in  every  syllable  beneath  the  statue  of 
Robert  M.  La  Follette. 

He  is  lost,  but  he  still  lives,  because  nature  has  a  way  of 
preserving  precious  values,  either  the  creations  of  her  sons  or 
her  sons  in  name  through  all  the  centuries.  Sometimes  their 
lives  are  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  the  world.  Nobody 
knows  now  who  it  was  that  first  taught  man  to  use  fire.  No- 
body knows  who  taught  man  first  to  make  tools  or  to  domesti- 
cate animals  or  to  use  the  tillage  of  the  soil  for  food.  More, 
nobody  knows  who  it  was  who  first  taught  man  the  values  of 
mutual  aid  and  cooperation  and  friendship  and  loyalty.  And 
yet  these  unknown  contributors  to  the  values  of  human  life  have 
woven  themselves  into  the  very  structure  of  the  civilization  by 
which  we  live.  Some  are  preserved  by  name  because  they  have 
been  enshrined  in  the  hearts  and  love  of  men,  not  because 
they  have  been  great  teachers  of  the  military  art,  not  because 
they  have  been  triumphant  conquerors,  not  even  because  they 
have  been  great  rulers;  they  who  are  preserved  are  men  who 
have  been  the  thrusting  spearhead  of  human  battling  for  values 
of  living.  It  is  the  great  sages  and  seers  and  prophets  of  the 
ideal  who  have  been  held  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  and 
among  them  Robert  Marion  La  Follette  has  won  for  himself 
a  secure  place. 

The  roots  of  his  life  ran  back  into  the  rich  soil  of  human 
values.    He  felt  the  pulse  beat  of  the  heart  of  humanity ;  into 
his  life  there  came  up  the  ery  of  those  who  were  in  need,  so 
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that  he  became  the  voice  and  crusader  of  that  age-old  urge  of 
men  for  larger  life,  larger  freedom,  larger  beauty  of  expression 
and  nobler  civilization. 

If  I  were  to  gather  his  life  together  into  a  single  sentence,  I 
would  say  that  the  philosophy  of  it  is  woven  around  about  this 
one  principle,  that,  directed  by  knowledge  and  good  will,  gov- 
ernment should  be  the  instrument  of  human  progress.  There  is 
nothing  new  in  that  stated  as  a  principle,  but  in  the  way  he 
interpreted  it  and  the  way  he  lived  his  life  in  expressing  it  there 
was  a  new  principle  involved.  He  was  indeed  the  expression 
of  a  new  humanism  in  government.  Gcvernnient  had  been  for  a 
long  time  the  instrument  of  power.  The  tribal  chief,  the  priestly 
authoritarian,  the  absolute  king — all  had  been  challenged.  The 
aristocracies  of  birth  were  gone,  but  in  their  place  during  his 
lifetime  a  new  tyranny  arose,  the  tyranny  of  economic  power 
that,  to  his  sympathetic  vision,  seemed  to  threaten  freedom  and 
opportunity  for  life  in  this  land  which  claims  to  be  the  home 
of  freedom  and  of  opportunity  for  the  common  man.  When  he 
asserted  the  principle  that  statecraft  should  be  an  instrument 
for  social  amelioration,  that  government  should  be  used  as  the 
guardian  and  servant  of  the  values  of  human  life  he  worked 
along  two  lines :  He  wove  together  understanding  and  the  love 
of  man.  Over  and  over  again  he  said,  "  He  who  would  be  a 
reformer  and  seeks  to  bring  about  a  new  order  of  society  must 
come  equipped  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  upon 
which  the  established  civilization  is  based.  Therefore,  a 
thoroughgoing  and  uncompromising  progressive  program  may  be 
the  safe  basis  of  betterment  not  omy  for  the  public  but  for  all 
legitimate  business  as  well.  Not  law,  not  opinion,  not  even  con- 
stitutions can  convince  people ;  they  can  only  be  convinced  by 
the  concrete  facts  of  concrete  situations."  So  we  found  that 
always  when  he  was  battling  for  his  principles  he  came  ready 
with  facts.  He  reveled  in  facts.  This  is  a  new  scientific 
technique,  the  method  of  scientific  analysis  under  whose  white 
light  of  understanding  all  problems  come  out  clearly ;  grounded 
in  a  love  of  human  values,  knowledge  may  then  be  woven  into  an 
intelligent  technique  of  government. 

Because  he  stood  for  these  two  things  he  found  himself  al- 
ways down  among  the  people  because  the  problems  were  there. 
He  was  battling  for  the  poor,  for  the  worker,  for  those  who 
were  oppressed,  for  everyone  about  whom  the  entanglements  of 
an  increasingly  complex  civi.ization  were  weaving  their  web. 
And  just  because  he  faced  the  facts  of  life  situations  he  found 
himself  arrayed  against  all  who  would  thwart  human  freedom, 
against  special  privilege,  against  power  in  high  places,  against 
these  new  aggregations  of  economic  might.  He  challenged  them 
in  the  name  of  man  ;  he  challenged  them  with  understanding 
and  the  power  of  accurate  knowledge.  Supported  by  facts,  his 
heart  attuned  to  the  values  of  life,  he  was  able  to  forecast  the 
hope  that  knowledge  and  love  woven  together  might  create  for 
America  a  new  statecraft,  a  statecraft  that  would  solve  prob- 
lems in  the  light  of  understanding  of  the  needs  of  men  and 
make  of  government,  therefore,  the  instrument  of  human 
progress. 

Some  time  the  governments  of  the  world  will  grasp  that 
vision :  the  day  will  come  when  government  will  really  be 
lighted  up  with  the  eyes  of  science  and  assume  responsibility 
for  the  distribution  of  the  world's  goods  intelligently  to  the 
masses  of  folk,  when  wealth  will  be  common  wealth,  when 
governments  will  be  oriented  around  social  values,  when  hu- 
manity will  be  supreme  over  property.  When  that  day  comes — 
and  it  will  surely  come — then  men  will  know  that  this  em- 
battled prophet  of  the  new  era  stood  in  Wisconsin  and  in  Wash- 
ington as  a  pioneer  fighter  for  the  dawning  of  that  day.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

There  are  times  when  any  such  fighter  finds  himself  battling 
alone.  That  is  the  test  of  a  man's  sincerity ;  that  is  the  su- 
preme trial  of  a  man's  integrity.  Can  he  stand  practicing  his 
principles  alone?  The  greatest  of  all  the  sons  of  men  are  they 
who  have  stood  steady  at  such  times. 

You  think  at  once  of  these  lonely  great  ones  gone. 

A  sage  of  ancient  Athens  with  a  little  company  of  his  disciples, 
dying,  numbed  with  the  hemlock,  smilingly  standing  true  to  his 
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ideals ;  a  seeker  after  truth  pat  to  death  by  the  State  and  refus- 
ing the  opportunity  to  flee. 

The  great  Confucius  trying  to  find  a  way  of  political  recon- 
struction in  his  disordered  and  disturbed  China,  driven  out  of 
the  State  of  Lu,  hounded  out  of  the  State  of  Wei,  standing  with 
his  disciples  loyal  to  his  ideals ;  a  lonely  Gallilean  daring  in  the 
name  of  (he  folk,  in  the  name  of  the  lowly  and  outcast  people  to 
challenge  the  authority  of  priest  and  prince,  to  challenge  church 
and  government  in  the  name  of  man,  deserted  by  His  people, 
deserted  by  His  disciples,  taking  His  lonely  way  toward  a  cross 
on  the  hill.  This  is  the  test,  and  more  than  once  Robert  Marion 
La  Follette  faced  that  test,  a  lonely  fighter  with  the  clouds  dark 
about  him,  misunderstood,  deserted ;  but  despite  desertion  by 
those  he  loved  and  for  whom  he  labored,  he  held  steady.  In  the 
darkest  period  of  war  madness  he  said,  "  Trust  the  people ;  you 
can  always  trust  the  people  when  you  give  them  the  facts." 
"  Not  gentle  was  his  war  with  fate,  and  yet  he  borrowed  no 
man's  sword.''  He  was  one  "  Who  never  turned  his  back,  but 
marched  breast  forward,  never  doubted  clouds  would  break." 

It  is  a  beautiful  thing  that  he  kept  his  faith.  It  is  a  still  more 
beautiful  thing  that  he  kept  his  faith  in  the  common  folk  and  that 
he  lived  to  see  the  clouds  parted  and  the  sunlight  of  vindication 
light  up  his  magnificent  •  head  in  that  glorious  day  when  he 
came  forth  once  more  to  battle  for  his  principles  in  a  new 
onslaught  against  old  evils. 

We  need  him  desperately  to-day.  In  this  age  as  never  before 
titanic  forces  are  ever  toying  with  the  spirit  of  man.  Round 
about  us  these  wild  energies  are  playing  loose  with  no  reign  of 
good  will  and  no  reign  of  intelligence  over  them. 

The  old  anchors  are  drifting.  The  old  social  securities  are 
going.  The  old  guaranties  no  longer  hold.  In  all  phases  of  our 
social  life,  in  every  realm  of  the  order  of  the  modern  world 
the  nice,  cozy  conventional  securities  of  the  past  are  challenged 
and  broken  and  destroyed.  Philosopher  and  educator,  scientist 
and  economist,  poet  and  writer,  all  are  combining  to-day  to  say 
to  us,  "  Unless  somehow  we  can  lay  the  control  of  spiritual 
idealism  over  these  terrific  forces  of  the  economic  life  of  the 
modern  world,  civilization  is  doomed — that  civilization  which 
it  has  taken  3,000  years  to  build." 

The  spirit  of  man  somehow  must  lay  hold  of  science  and 
technology  and  material  power  in  order  to  harness  these  to  the 
chariot  of  human  values.  Somehow  the  world  must  be  made 
to  serve  the  values  of  life ;  and  if  Senator  La  Follette  were  here, 
if  his  clear  vision  could  view  the  human  scene,  his  whole  long 
life's  labor  tells  you  where  he  would  stand.  He  would  be 
wrestling  with  these  problems,  even  as  he  always  did  before. 

And  so  there  is  one  thing  only  we  may  do :  We  may  embody 
his  spirit ;  we  may  give  him  immortality  in  our  lives ;  we  may 
consecrate  ourselves  to  his  ideals ;  and  if  we  will,  then  we  shall 
honor  him  truly,  honor  him  not  only  in  statues  of  stone  but  in 
our  lives ;  not  only  in  our  love-weighted  words  of  praise  but  in 
a  civilization  and  culture  made  beautiful  for  the  life  of  man. 
[Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  J.  BLAINE,  UNITED  STATES  SENATOR  FROM 
WISCONSIN 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  Hon.  John  J.  Blaine,  United  States 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  will  present  the  statue  on  behalf  of 
the  State.  [Applause.] 

Senator  Blaine.  Senator  La  Follette,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
nearly  40  years  ago  the  State  of  Wisconsin  presented  the  first 
of  the  two  statues  which  each  State  has  been  invited  by  Con- 
gress to  place  in  this  historic  hall  in  the  Capitol  of  our  Nation, 
that  of  Pere  Jacques  Marquette,  a  pioneer,  an  explorer,  and  a 
humanist. 

To-day  it  presents  the  statue  of  Robert  Marion  La  Follette, 
the  outstanding  figure  of  its  recent  history,  and  a  pioneer,  an 
explorer,  and  a  humanist.  This  marble  figure  stands  as  evi- 
dence of  Wisconsin's  acknowledgment  of  her  love  for  him  as 
he  loved  his  native  State.  It  is  a  token  to  the  people  of 
America,  whom  he  served,  from  the  people  of  Wisconsin,  acting 
.  through  its  legislature,  which,  by  unanimous  vote  of  both 
branches  thereof,  and  under  unanimous  consent,  gave  it,  on 
June  24,  1925,  in  commemoration  of  his  service  and  his  memory. 

Separated  as  were  Marquette  and  La  Follette  by  more  than 
two  centuries  in  time,  and  engaged  in  radically  different  lines 
of  work,  the  lives  of  these  two  citizens  of  Wisconsin  yet  present 
many  parallels,  and  both  typify  the  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
the  people  of  our  State. 

Both  men  were  of  unsullied  character,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  them.  Both  possessed  undaunted  courage.  Both  were 
pioneers  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word — the  one  in  the  field 
of  exploration,  the  other  in  the  field  of  government.  But 
most  closely  parallel  were  the  ideals  which  inspired  both  of 
these  men  whom  Wisconsin,  in  the  language  of  the  statutes, 
deems  "  worthy  of  this  national  commemoration."  Marquette 
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voluntarily  left  a  place  of  scholarly  seclusion  in  France  to 
carry  the  message  of  the  lowly  Nazarene  to  the  savage  Indians 
in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness  and  lost  his  life  in  this  enter- 
prise. La  Follette  devoted  his  life  to  public  service,  not  for 
his  own  advancement  but  in  the  spirit  he  well  expressed  in  his 
introduction  to  The  Making  of  America : 

It  is  a  glorious  service — 

He  said — 

this  service  for  the  country.  Each  one  should  count  it  a  patriotic 
duty  to  build  at  least  a  part  of  his  life  into  the  life  of  his  country, 
to  do  his  share  in  the  making  of  America  according  to  the  plan  of 
the  fathers. 

Both  Marquette  and  La  Follette  were  inspired  by  the  love 
of  their  fellow  men.  Marquette  saw  the  squalor  and  savagery 
of  the  Indian  and  gave  his  life  to  the  effort  to  elevate  his 
lowly  brother.  La  Follette  saw  that  there  has  "  been  only  one 
issue  in  all  the  history  of  the  world."  That  issue,  as  he  put  it, 
"  has  been  between  those  who  labor  and  those  who  would  con- 
trol, through  slavery  in  one  form  or  another,  the  laborers. 
The  supreme  issue,  involving  all  others,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  powerful  few  upon  the  rights  of  the  many."  Grasping 
this  truth,  he  devoted  his  life  to  the  restoration  of  representa- 
tive government  and  the  advancement  of  the  common  man. 

An  able  lawyer,  a  great  orator,  started  on  a  brilliant  career, 
he  had  the  courage  to  defy  the  political  machine  and  to  risk 
oblivion.  Neither  the  power  of  wealth  nor  threat  ever  deterred 
him  from  his  course.  When,  in  the  hysteria  of  war,  his 
enemies  falsely  represented  him,  and  led  even  some  of  his 
closest  friends  to  doubt  and  desert  him,  he  yielded  not  his 
convictions,  and  in  that  trying  time,  practically  alone  among 
public  men,  ever  fought  the  battles  of  those  who  sacrificed, 
and  for  peace  and  understanding. 

Even  his  enemies  paid  him  the  tribute  that  no  one  was  ever 
in  doubt  where  La  Follette  would  stand  on  any  public  ques- 
tion. He  stood  always  with  the  common  people.  He  under- 
stood them.  He  never  betrayed  them.  He  loved  them,  and 
on  his  deathbed  uttered  these  last  words,  which  for  generations 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  all  sons  and  daughters  of  Wisconsin : 

I  am  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  but  there  is  a  lot  of  work  I  could 
still  do.  I  don't  know  how  the  people  will  feel  toward  me,  but  I  shall 
take  to  the  grave  my  love  for  them  which  has  sustained  me  through 
life. 

Robert  M.  La  Follette  has  to  his  credit  a  great  many  out- 
standing accomplishments.  I  shall  not  undertake  to  recount 
them  all  or  treat  them  fully.  Probably  no  other  American  of 
the  last  generation  was  so  closely  connected  with  so  many  im- 
portant developments  in  our  history. 

As  Governor  of  Wisconsin  he  sponsored  and  put  through  the 
first  state- wide  primary  by  which  popular  opinion  and  popular 
vote  determined  nominations.  He  modeled  the  first  effective 
railroad  rate  regulation  law,  besides  antipass,  railroad  taxation, 
banking,  civil  service,  and  labor  legislation. 

In  his  20  years  as  a  United  States  Senator  he  fought  success- 
fully to  abolish  slavery  on  American  merchant  ships  and  se- 
cured a  limitation  of  the  hours  of  service  of  railway  employees. 
He  was  the  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians  and  the 
most  practical  and  effective  of  all  advocates  of  conservation. 
To  his  courage  and  his  initiative  this  country  owes  the  recovery 
of  its  great  naval  oil  resources,  which  had  been  bartered  away 
by  corrupt  public  officials.  He  was  the  unceasing  foe  of  monop- 
oly. He  was  a  lifelong  advocate  of  woman  suffrage.  He  cham- 
pioned the  popular  election  of  United  States  Senators,  the 
initiative  and  referendum,  and  the  recall,  to  give  the  people  a 
more  effective  voice  in  their  Government. 

He  fought  relentlessly  against  corruption  and  rendered  an 
inestimable  service  to  the  cause  of  decency  and  good  govern- 
ment in  bringing  to  light  the  excessive  and  unlawful  use  of 
money  in  senatorial  elections,  resulting  in  the  expulsion  or  res- 
ignation from  the  Senate  of  those  who  owed  their  positions  to 
the  shameful  use  of  corrupt  funds. 

He  rendered  no  less  valuable  service  in  his  many  battles  for 
freedom  of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  and  against  espionage 
and  censorship.  He  was  the  outstanding  opponent  of  militarism, 
and  of  all  men  of  his  generation  was  the  most  effective  advocate 
of  cordial  understandings  with  Latin  America  and  all  other 
nations. 

He  gave  to  his  alma  mater,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  the 
ideal  of  service  to  all  of  the  people.  He  was  the  inspiration  of 
scores  of  young  men  who  have  caught  his  spirit  and  are  carry- 
ing on  his  work.  He  was  the  recognized  leader  of  the  progressive 
movement  in  his  State  and  Nation  and  made  its  influence  felt 
upon  every  public  question. 

In  1924  he  fearlessly  launched  an  independent  candidacy  for 
the  Presidency  on  the  most  advanced  platform  ever  presented  by 
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a  major  candidate  to  the  American  electorate.  Despite  the  hand- 
icap of  meager  funds,  and  abuse  and  misrepresentation  seldom, 
if  ever,  paralleled  in  the  history  of  this  country  he  was  the 
choice  of  5,000,000  of  his  fellow  countrymen. 

His  was  a  full  life,  and  a  life  marked  by  many  successes. 
But  greater  than  all  these  were  his  ideals  and  the  vision  he  gave 
to  men. 

Though  directed  in  a  different  channel,  his  was  essentially 
the  same  ideal  as  that  which  inspired  Marquette.  Its  founda- 
tion is  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  human  soul ;  its  fruitage,  love 
and  faith  in  man.  In  a  crassly  material  age  La  Follette  ever 
visioned  men  above  money.  He  was  not  unconcerned  about  the 
material  prosperity  of  his  State  and  Nation  and  ever  respected 
respectable  property  rights,  but  he  held  steadfastly  to  the  ideal 
that  the  purpose  of  mankind  is  to  develop  mankind.  His  view 
was,  "  Industry  exists  for  man,  not  man  for  industry." 

It  is  this  point  of  view  that  the  people  of  Wisconsin  deem  the 
greatest  of  La  Follette's  contributions  to  the  country  he  loved 
as  few  men  have  ever  loved  their  country.  He  was  beloved  by 
them  as  no  other  man  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and 
his  influence  is  undying.  In  the  words  of  the  gifted  Wisconsin 
poet,  William  Ellery  Leonard,  written  on  the  occasion  of  Senator 
La  Follette's  death  :  ■ 

In  the  Valley  of  Decision 

Down  the  Road  of  Things-that-are, 
You  gave  to  us  a  vision, 

You  appointed  us  a  star, 
And  through  Cities  of  Derision 

We  followed  you  from  afar. 
On  the  Hills  beyond  To-morrow, 
On  the  Road  of  Things-to-do, 
With  what  strength  of  hand  we  borrow 

As  we  borrow  soul  from  you, 
We  know  not  sloth  nor  sorrow 
And  we  build  your  vision  true. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin  like  to  think  of  Senator  La  Follette 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  the  State. 

He  was  one  of  the  great  souls  who  has  made  the  planet  different  and 
better,  one  of  these  great  spirits  who  has  turned  the  current  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ideal  dreamed  by  all  the  prophets  of  the  ages. 

[Applause.] 

UNVEILING  OF  STATUE 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  statue  will  now  be  unveiled  by 
Robert  La  Follette  Sucher  and  Marion  Montana  Wheeler.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  statue  was  thereupon  unveiled. 

ADDRESS  BY  MR.  PHILIP  F.  LA  FOLLETTE 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  next  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Philip  F.  La  Follette.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  La  Follette.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  family  of  Robert 
M.  La  Follette  is  profoundly  grateful  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  placing  of  this  statue  in  the  Capitol  of  the  Nation  as 
an  expression  of  the  appreciation  of  his  public  service  by  the 
people  of  his  State. 

Many  of  you  were  his  intimate  friends  and  associates.  We 
share  common  experiences  intertwined  with  his  life  and  our 
own.  For  most  of  us  this  statue  is  a  symbol,  not  of  an  indi- 
vidual but  of  a  life — a  life  lived  with  such  intensity  and  fullness 
that  it  blended  with  that  of  his  fellow  men.  For  deepest  feel- 
ing there  is  no  language  nor  any  oratory.  Were  we  alone  con- 
cerned, no  words  need  nor  would  be  said.  Our  tribute  and 
thanks  would  be  expressed  in  the  only  language  possible — the 
eloquence  of  silence. 

Nothing  that  could  have  been  done  by  his  State  would  have 
given  him  deeper  satisfaction.  His  life  spanned  the  generation 
which  created  and  the  generation  which  now  constitutes  the 
United  States.  His  nature  combined  elements  from  both — a 
certain  classical  taste  for  the  traditional  in  art,  oratory,  and 
life,  solidly  grounded  in  appreciation  of  the  vitality  and  impor- 
tance of  realities. 

He  first  took  me  through  this  hall.  He  knew  that  critics 
found  fault  with  some  of  these  statues  as  works  of  art.  But 
it  was  not  in  that  spirit  he  viewed  them.  His  background 
and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  history  made  him  venerate  not 
the  statues  but  the  lives  they  commemorated.  Washington, 
Jackson,  Lincoln,  Jefferson,  and  the  others  were  not  just  names. 
Each  stood  for  a  definite,  vital  force  in  the  creation  of  a 
nation  and  the  preservation  of  its  ideal  of  human  liberty  and 
democracy. 

To  have  been  selected  by  Wisconsin  to  occupy  a  place  here 
among  those  who  sought  to  build  and  preserve  a  representa- 
tive and  responsive  government  would  have  filled  his  heart. 
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His  father  was  a  pioneer,  who  died  while  his  son,  whose 
statue  is  unveiled  here  to-day,  was  a  baby.  He  never  knew 
his  father  and  never  had  even  a  picture  of  him,  but  his  father's 
dying  words  went  with  him  through  life :  "  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die,  but  I  don't  like  to  be  forgotten."  If  he  were  here  with  us 
to-day,  I  am  sure  he  would  think  of  his  father  and  mother  and 
hope  that  in  some  measure  those  pioneers  of  that  early  day  in 
Wisconsin  had  lived  in  him. 

If  he  were  here  to-day,  I  know  he  would  think  of  that  day  11 
years  ago  when  he  sat  in  his  office  in  the  basement  of  this  Capi- 
tol. Gathered  about  him  was  a  small  group  of  his  friends.  The 
World  War  was  on  us.  The  rage  and  hatred  of  a  vitriolic  press 
and  selfish  profiteers  were  stirring  to  fever  heat  the  passions 
of  men.  Friends  were  urging  him  to  silence.  He  told  this 
group : 

The  children  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  sentiment  will  change 
toward  me  and  what  I  am  about  to  do  ;  I  never  shall. 

He  walked  out  of  that  room  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
took  a  position  from  which  he  never  wavered  and  which  brought 
down  upon  him  the  attacks  which  are  now  history. 

Trevelyan  says : 

*  *  *  The  character  of  a  public  man  can  best  be  judged  when  he 
is  opposed  to  some  violent  and  almost  universal  passion  of  his  fellow 
countrymen.    Then  will  be  seen  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made. 

All  of  us  recur  to  the  period  of  the  war,  not  alone  because  of 
the  change  in  public  sentiment  toward  that  undertaking,  but 
because  the  intensity  of  feeling  and  passions  of  that  period  were 
a  supreme  test  of  the  inherent  character  and  qualities  that 
directed  the  course  of  my  father's  public  career. 

The  placing  of  this  statue  here  within  10  years  of  the  war 
would  have  been  for  him  lasting  confirmation  of  his  faith  in  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  mankind.  And  he  would  have  hoped  that 
it  would  inspire  those  who  came  after  him  to  hold  to  their 
faith  and  to  remember  to — 

Let  the  counsel  of  thine  own  heart  stand,  for  there  is  none  more 
faithful  unto  thee  than  it.  For  a  man's  mind  is  sometimes  wont  to 
bring  him  tidings  more  than  seven  watchmen  that  sit  above  in  a  high 
tower. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  to  you  that  he  had  no 
narrow  sense  that  he  represented  any  single  State,  or  that  his 
duty  was  confined  alone  to  the  people  of  Wisconsin.  But 
throughout  his  long  public  life  the  greatest  source  of  support  to 
him  was  the  sense  of  personal  friendship  and  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  people  of  his  State.  He  would  want  us  to  remem- 
ber that  whatever  service  he  was  able  to  render  his  country  was 
made  possible  by  the  unmatched  loyalty  and  affection,  existing 
without  interruption  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  he  was  in  the 
Senate,  between  the  people  of  Wisconsin  and  himself.  In  the 
most  trying  hours  of  his  public  career  he  was  sustained  by  their 
confidence  and,  above  all,  by  their  understanding.  Enemies 
swarmed  upon  him,  leaders  betrayed  him,  friends  forsook  him, 
but  in  some  mysterious  way  the  silent  masses  reached  out 
through  it  all  and  spoke  to  him.  He  was  born  among  them, 
fought  their  battles  with  them,  and  went  to  his  grave  after  the 
holocaust  of  bitterness  and  animosity  of  war,  sweet  and  un- 
touched by  hate,  because  of  his  love  of  them  and  their  love  for 
him.  In  an  age  of  doubt  and  disillusionment,  of  betrayal  of 
faith,  this  mutual  trust  and  understanding  made  even  stronger 
his  profound  confidence  in  the  masses  of  the  people  and  their 
ability  to  work  out  their  own  destiny.  In  some  measure  he  too 
gave  to  them  greater  faith  in  public  men. 

To  have  placed  here  in  the  Capitol  of  this  Nation,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  this  statue, 
sculptured  by  his  friend  Jo  Davidson,  a  great  artist,  who  re- 
gards this  his  greatest  work,  is  a  fitting  climax  to  a  long  and 
difficult  life  gladly  given  to  public  service.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  H.  CROWNHART,  JUSTICE  OF  THE  WISCONSIN 
SUPREME  COURT 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  now  present  Hon.  Charles  H.  Crown- 
hart,  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin. 

Justice  Crown  hart.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  politics  may  be 
a  noble  and  honorable  calling  or  a  debasing  and  treacherous 
business,  according  to  the  conduct  and  purpose  of  him  who 
follows  the  profession.  Robert  Marion  La  Follette  placed 
politics  on  a  high  plane.  He  aimed  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  He  thought  in  terms  of  the  great  masses  instead  of 
classes.  His  sympathies  embraced  all  mankind.  But  his 
efforts  were  largely  directed  to  helping  those  who  could  least 
help  themselves.  He  realized  that  in  the  field  of  legislation 
and  administration  broad  and  comprehensive  laws  in  aid  of 
the  masses  are  best  in  the  end  for  all  our  citizens.    He  felt 
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that  honesty  of  purpose  and  honesty  in  administration  of  puhlic 
affairs  were  absolute  essentials  of  an  enduring  republic. 

La  Follette  was  twice  elected  district  attorney  of  Dune 
County,  in  which  is  situated  the  capital  of  Wisconsin;  he  was 
twice  elected  to  Congress  from  his  district ;  he  was  elected 
three  times  Governor  of  Wisconsin ;  he  was  four  times  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate — twice  by  the  legislature  and  twice 
by  popular  vote ;  he  had  the  delegations  for  him  as  the  candi- 
date of  Wisconsin  for  President  of  the  United  States  in  1908, 
1912,  1916,  and  1924,  and  he  received  the  electoral  vote  of  his 
State  for  President  in  1924.  In  that  year  he  was  an  independ- 
ent candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and  although  his  name  was 
not  on  the  ballot  in  several  States,  and  he  was  without  party 
organization  and  had  verv  limited  funds,  he  received  nearly 
5,000,000  votes. 

Without  any  campaign  in  Wisconsin  or  the  expenditure  of  any 
money  in  the  State,  he  carried  Wisconsin  by  more  than  140,000 
votes  over  the  popular  candidate  of  the  Republican  Party.  This 
exceptional  record  of  public  confidence  invites  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  his  power  and  influence. 

Fortunately,  La  Follette  was  well  born  in  favorable  environ- 
ments. He  was  born  in  a  humble  log  cabin  of  the  old  frontier. 
He  was  born  and  reared  in  respectable  poverty.  He  early 
learned  to  work  and  not  to  despise  labor,  however  humble.  His 
father  died  when  he  was  8  months  old,  but  he  had  the  pro- 
tection and  guidance  of  a  good  mother — a  strong  character  of 
the  pioneer  type.  La  Follette  secured  his  education  largely  as 
a  result  of  his  own  efforts.  While  attending  the  university  he 
taught  a  country  school  and  recited  to  his  professors  at  night, 
riding  back  and  forth  on  an  old  nag.  After  receiving  his 
bachelor  of  science  degree,  he  took  the  law  course  and  graduated 
in  less  than  a  year. 

His  early  training  taught  him  self-reliance.  That  self-reliance 
was  the  keynote  of  his  success.  He  ever  dared  to  stand  in  the 
front  rank  where  the  fighting  was  thickest,  and  he  could  lead 
as  well  as  fight. 

Upon  entering  the  practice  of  law  he  did  not  hesitate  to  defy 
the  political  boss  of  his  county,  who  turned  thumbs  down  on  his 
ambition  to  become  district  attorney.  He  appealed  from  the 
will  of  the  boss  to  the  will  of  the  people.  He  canvassed  the 
hardy  farmers  of  the  county,  and  they  liked  this  youth  who 
talked  frankly  to  them,  face  to  face.  These  farmers  humbled 
the  boss  and  voted  La  Follette  in.  As  district  attorney  he  did 
so  well  that  these  farmers  were  confirmed  in  their  faith  in 
La  Follette  and  he  became  their  "boy,"  and  such  he  continued 
throughout  their  lives.  Never  afterwards  did  he  fail  to  carry 
Dane  County  when  he  was  a  candidate,  and  several  times  he 
carried  his  old  home  town  of  Primrose  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

La  Follette  made  friends  by  open,  frank  appeal,  and  by  render- 
ing honest  service  retained  that  friendship.  His  political 
speeches  were  all  addressed  to  the  intelligence  of  his  audience. 
He  dealt  in  facts  massed  and  analyzed  so  logically  and  simply 
that  hard-working  people,  who  might  be  slow  of  comprehension, 
would  appreciate  the  points  of  the  argument  and  go  away,  not 
simply  converts  but  advocates  of  La  Follette  and  his  principles. 

In  one  of  his  campaigns  for  governor  La  Follette  spoke  at 
Superior.  He  had  been  preceded  by  a  former  United  States 
Senator  of  the  State  who  opposed  him.  His  opponent  was  a 
brilliant  orator,  and  he  was  at  his  best.  He  had  a  fine  audience, 
whom  he  entertained,  and  who  responded  enthusiastically. 
Every  thrust  at  La  Follette,  and  there  were  many  of  them,  was 
loudly  applauded.  La  Follette's  adherents  were  downcast,  but 
hoped  he  would  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  a  reply  in  kind.  La 
Follette  had  an  equally  large  audience.  But  there  the  likeness 
ended.  He  made  no  reference  to  his  opponent  or  to  his  speech. 
He  addressed  the  people  as  he  would  a  jury.  He  massed  his 
data :  he  arranged  his  facts  to  present  every  phase  of  his  argu- 
ment. If  he  felt  that  he  was  getting  ahead  of  his  audience,  he 
turned  his  facts  over  and  presented  them  in  a  new  dress.  Three 
hours  he  held  that  meeting  under  perfect  attention,  and  when 
it  was  dismissed  the  people  left  silently  as  though  a  benediction 
had  just  been  said  by  their  pastor. 

There  are  men  and  women  of  that  audience  who  now  re- 
member that  address  of  25  years  ago.  They  were  converted 
to  La  Follette  and  his  policies,  and  so  remain  to  this  day.  They 
were  not  converted  by  any  emotional  appeal,  but  by  the  logic 
of  facts  which  found  lodgment  in  their  intelligence.  The 
people  who  heard  him  went  forth  to  convince  others  to  become 
believers  in  La  Follette,  and  he  carried  Superior  by  a  larger 
vote  than  ever  before. 

Such  incidents  could  be  multiplied.  Few  failed  to  understand 
his  arguments  or  failed  to  be  impressed  by  his  sincerety.  All 
are  interested  in  governmental  problems  if  they  are  brought 
within  th£ir  comprehension.  La  Follette  understood  this  and 
did  not  talk  over  their  heads;  he  did  not  resort  to  the  tricks 
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of  the  demagogue;  he  knew  perfectly  how  to  reach  the  under- 
standing of  the  people. 

La  Follette  could  not  have  known  when  he  entered  politics 
the  then  basis  of  political  power  in  Wisconsin.  It  had  for  its 
foundation  promotion  in  politics  in  return  for  service  to  the 
bosses  and  special  interests.  Federal  patronage  was  fed  out 
by  those  in  power  to  their  time  servers.  Offices  of  postmasters, 
marshals,  district  attorneys,  judges,  and  the  like  were  the 
direct  prizes  offered.  Receiverships  and  court  attaches  followed 
the  system  in  vogue.  Federal  buildings  and  contracts  went 
through  political  channels  to  those  who  followed  the  machine. 
The  same  system  prevailed  in  the  State  government. 

As  La  Follette  advanced  in  his  fight  for  a  more  representa- 
tive government  he  met  much  greater  obstacles,  because  they 
were  more  secret  and  more  general  in  their  pernicious  effects. 
He  found  public  officials  were  obtaining  favors  from  railroads 
in  the  way  of  free  transportation  of  persons  and  property. 
These  public  officials  reached  from  the  assessors  of  taxes  in  the 
lowest  governmental  unit  to  the  judges  on  the  bench  and  to 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments.  When  a  legislative 
session  opened  the  railroads  sent  special  agents  to  issue  such 
transportation  not  only  to  public  officials  but  to  their  retainers 
in  the  back  country.  Nor  was  this  amazing  corruption  all.  He 
found  railroads  granting  special  favors  and  rebates  to  friendly 
shippers.  Through  such  means  large  employers  of  labor  were 
brought  into  line  for  the  machine. 

Under  the  caucus  and  delegate  system  nominations  for  public 
office  were  easily  controlled  by  the  machine  through  such  cor- 
ruption, then  considered  respectable  because  universal. 

La  Follette's  first  thought,  in  his  attempt  to  break  this 
strangle  hold  of  machine  control,  was  to  abolish  the  caucus 
and  convention  system  and  secure  a  direct  primary.  He  be- 
lieved in  the  essential  honesty  of  the  common  people,  and  by 
direct  appeal  he  could  rout  the  machine.  He  would  abolish 
free  transportation  given  as  a  bribe  and  thus  procure  better 
laws  and  more  efficient  administration.  He  would  abolish  re- 
bates and  special  favors  to  shippers,  free  all  shippers  from 
unfair  competition,  and  take  the  railroads  out  of  politics  by 
providing  commissions  to  fix  rates  and  taxes  on  a  fair  and 
adequate  basis.  He  would  enact  a  civil  service  law  freeing  the 
State's  employees  from  allegiance  to  the  machine. 

The  result  was  a  terrific  struggle.  Those  in  control  of  poli- 
tics made  every  effort  to  retain  control.  The  people  had  to  be 
educated.  The  rank  and  file  knew  little  of  the  evil  machine 
methods.  Gradually,  as  they  discovered  the  abuses  existing, 
they  came  to  La  Follette's  rupport,  until  he  gained  an  ac- 
knowledged leadership.  The  legislation  which  followed  was 
radical,  but  sane  and  constitutional.  His  Wisconsin  program 
became  firmly  established. 

The  people  then  demanded  that  their  leader  move  on  to 
Washington  to  enter  a  wider  field  of  usefulness.  To  a  large 
extent  the  same  abuses  existed  nationally  as  had  prevailed  in 
Wisconsin.  There  was  no  effective  civil  service  for  those  em- 
ployed by  the  Government.  Federal  patronage  continued  to  be 
dispensed  in  Wisconsin  as  before.  During  his  long  period  of 
service  as  United  States  Senator  La  Follette  was  forced  to 
contend  with  the  enemies  he  had  made  in  Wisconsin,  reinforced 
by  Federal  patronage.  He  never  sought  and  never  had  the  dis- 
position of  Federal  offices  in  his  State.  He  would,  when  re- 
quested, make  his  recommendations,  based  on  merit,  but  such 
recommendations  were  generally  ignored  in  favor  of  some  one 
who  had  rendered  political  service  to  the  opposition.  He  would 
not  surrender  his  independence  to  obtain  favors  for  himself 
or  for  others. 

Always  La  Follette  had  to  meet  most  determined  opposition 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate.  In  1910  he  had  been  engaged  in 
a  long  and  ardous  struggle  against  some  of  the  oppressive 
schedules  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  bill.  The  tariff  bene- 
ficiaries determined  to  compass  his  defeat  in  the  November 
election.  They  poured  money  into  the  State.  More  than 
$150,000,  accounted  for  under  oath,  were  used  against  him  in 
that  struggle.  La  Follette  returned  home  from  Washington 
early  in  July,  suffering  from  a  serious  malady  which  prevented 
his  participation  in  the  campaign.  This  was  a  keen  disappoint- 
ment to  his  friends,  for  they  had  come  to  rely  on  his  great 
influence  through  personal  contact  with  the  people.  When 
the  situation  became  public  there  was  a  most  remarkable 
demonstration  of  La  Follette's  standing  in  the  State  and  Nation. 
Offers  of  help  came  to  the  Senator  from  far  and  near,  and  they 
were  accepted  in  so  far  as  they  imposed  no  obligation  upon 
him  to  surrender  any  principle  for  which  he  stood.  His  col- 
leagues, Senators  Borah,  Dolliver,  Cummins,  Bristow,  and 
Clapp,  came  to  the  State  and  made  eloquent  speeches  in  his 
behalf.  Gifford  Pinchot,  of  Pennsylvania,  George  L.  Record,  of 
New  Jersey,  Judge  Ben  Lindsey,  of  Denver,  Francis  J.  Heney, 
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of  San  Francisco,  also  enlisted  in  the  campaign.  Andrew 
Furuseth  spoke  for  labor;  Samuel  Gompers  lent  his  powerful 
assistance;  Rudolph  Spreckles,  of  San  Francisco,  Julius  Rosen- 
wald,  and  Charles  R.  Crane,  of  Chicago,  Congressman  Kent 
and  Freemont  Older,  of  California,  with  many  others,  con- 
tributed funds. 

Senators  were  still  elected  by  the  legislatures.  The  con- 
stitutional provision  for  direct  election  had  not  been  approved. 
In  Wisconsin,  however,  as  a  part  of  the  primary  law,  there  was 
a  provision  for  the  voters  expressing  preference  for  the  sena- 
torial candidate  for  Senator  of  their  choice.  The  supreme  court 
had  upheld  this  law  as  a  mere  indication  of  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  not  binding  on  the  legislature.  One  justice  wrote : 
"  It  is  not  binding  legally  or  morally."  So  the  contest  involved 
electing  members  of  the  legislature  favorable  to  the  reelection 
of  the  Senator. 

The  people  in  Wisconsin  gave  effective  battle  to  the  opposi- 
tion. La  Follette  won  an  overwhelming  preferential  vote. 
When  the  nominated  State  officers  and  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture met  in  a  platform  convention  they  adopted  a  resolution, 
with  only  one  dissenting  vote,  to  the  effect  that  the  vote  of  the 
people  for  La  Follette  was  morally  binding  upon  each  member 
of  the  legislature  who  should  be  elected,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.  La  Follette  was 
thereafter  elected  by  the  legislature  with  substantial  unanimity. 
Again  the  people  demonstrated  the  love  and  affection  they  had 
for  him,  and  the  value  they  placed  upon  his  public  service.  The 
La  Follette  committee  disbursed  in  that  campaign  less  than 
$6,500,  all  contributed  by  friends,  as  against  $150,000  spent  by 
the  opposition. 

In  1916  La  Follette  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  direct  vote, 
with  a  large  majority,  upon  a  platform  pledging  his  opposition 
to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  and 
against  our  entry  into  any  entangling  alliance  with  any  foreign 
power.  He  regarded  any  promise  to  secure  an  election  as  a 
sacred  trust.  He  kept  that  promise.  But  powerful  bankers, 
contrary  to  the  expressed  request  of  the  President,  had  already 
loaned  the  Allies  large  sums  of  money  and  munition  factories 
were  running  full  blast  to  supply  them.  Thus  unofficially  we 
had  become  tied  to  the  Allies  by  bonds  of  financial  interests  that 
made  our  final  entry  into  the  war  a  certainty. 

However,  La  Follette  held  true  to  his  course.  He  would  not 
betray  his  trust,  although  he  could  foresee  the  consequences  to 
himself.  The  war  makers  thereupon  delivered  against  him  the 
most  terrific  barrage  of  calumny  ever  projected  against  a  public 
man  in  this  country.  The  Associated  Press  had  misquoted  a 
speech  that  La  Follette  had  made  to  a  farmer  audience  at  St. 
Paul.  Referring  to  the  causes  of  the  war,  La  Follette  had  said : 
"  We  had  grievances  against  Germany,"  and  the  press  quoted 
him  as  saying,  "  We  had  no  grievance  against  Germany."  This 
gave  the  war  profiteers,  as  they  thought,  the  power  of  destroying 
La  Follette's  prestige  for  all  time.  They  fanned  the  flames  of 
war  passion  into  a  conflagration.  Resolutions  and  memorials 
were  adopted  by  business  organizations,  defense  councils,  and 
patriotic  societies  condemning  the  Senator  and  demanding  that 
he  be  ousted  from  the  Senate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  the 
incidents  of  that  wicked  campaign  of  hate. 

One  incident  alone  will  reveal  the  extent  to  which  men  were 
carried  by  the  war  hysteria.  La  Follette  bad  won  for  his  uni- 
versity distinguished  honors  while  he  was  a  student.  He  loved 
his  Alma  Mater,  and  in  public  and  private  life  had  been  a  firm 
supporter  of  it.  When  the  freedom  of  the  university  to  teach 
the  truth  was  endangered  he  assisted  in  causing  the  regents  to 
prepare  and  adopt  this  resolution : 

Whatever  may  be  the  limitations  which  trammel  inquiry  else- 
where, we  believe  that  the  great  State  of  Wisconsin  should  ever  en- 
courage that  continual  and  fearless  sifting  and  winnowing  by  which 
alone  the  truth  can  be  found. 

But  a  majority  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
impregnated  with  the  war-poisoned  atmosphere,  signed  a 
memorial  to  the  press,  and  filed  it  with  the  Senate,  charging 
La  Follette  with  having  given  aid  and  comfort  to  Germany, 
and  with  failure  loyally  to  support  his  Government.  This 
memorial  was  also  filed  as  a  public  document  with  the  State 
Historical  Society.  The  State  legislature  passed  a  similar 
resolution. 

After  the  war  was  over  a  succeeding  legislature  promptly 
expunged  the  resolution  from  its  records.  A  resolution  was 
then  introduced  to  expunge  the  memorial  of  the  faculty  of  the 
university  from  the  records  of  the  historical  society.  At  this 
point  Senator  La  Follette  wrote  the  author  of  the  resolution  to 
withdraw  it,  saying: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  through  the  press  that  you  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  Wisconsin  State  Senate  which  directs  the 
curator  of  the  historical  library  to  transmit  to  the  superintendent  of 
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public  property  for  destruction  a  certain  resolution  signed  by  members 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  faculty  censuring  me  for  my  attitude 
during  the  recent  war. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  spirit  which  prompted  you  to  introduce  this 
resolution  and  the  desire  on  your  part  to  rectify,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
what  has  seemed  to  you  to  be  an  unfair  and  libelous  attack  upon  me. 

The  signing  and  promulgation  of  that  resolution  by  members  of  the 
faculty  of  the  university  of  which  I  am  an  alumnus  was  a  source  of 
deep  regret  and  disappointment.  Many  of  them  had  been  life-long 
friends  and  associates.  Before  the  experience  of  the  war,  I  would  not 
have  believed  that  they  could  bring  themselves  to  impugn  my  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country.  However,  the  sup- 
port and  steadfastness  of  you  and  many  others  gave  me  great  compensa- 
tion which  was  a  source  of  strength  to  me  in  doing  my  duty  to  my 
State  and  my  country,  as  it  was  given  to  me  to  see  it. 

Time  is  the  great  sifter  and  winnower  of  truth.  The  formal 
destruction  of  that  document  can  not  change  the  fact  of  its  existence. 
I  stated  many  times  from  the  public  platform  in  Wisconsin  during  the 
recent  campaigns  that  I  would  not  exchange  my  record  on  the  war 
with  any  man  in  the  United  States  Senate.  History  alone  can  judge 
impartially.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  am  well  content 
that  this  document  shall  remain  as  a  physical  evidence  of  the  hysteria 
attendant  upon  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  energies  should  be  devoted  toward  bringing 
our  institutions  back  to  the  principles  upon  which  they  were  founded, 
and  which  are  the  true  source  of  our  greatness. 

This  applies  with  special  significance  to  the  university,  and  we  can 
perform  no  greater  service  toward  all  our  institutions  than  to  see  to  it 
that  the  great  University  of  Wisconsin  ever  continues  that  winnowing 
and  sifting  by  which  alone  the  truth  can  be  found  is  made  a  reality  and 
not  a  fiction. 

That  letter  illustrates  a  phase  of  La  Follette's  character.  He 
was  profoundly  moved  by  the  defection  of  his  Alma  Mater — the 
injustice  of  it  all — but  he  would  not  change  the  record.  History 
was  to  be  written  in  accordance  with  the  facts. 

When  the  war  hysteria  was  at  its  height  many  of  La  Follette's 
warm  personal  friends  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  path  marked  out 
by  the  Senator,  from  which  he  would  not  deviate.  They  were  not 
in  doubt  so  much  as  to  the  righteousness  of  his  course  as  they 
were  of  its  political  expediency.  One  such  friend  so  expressed 
himself  in  a  letter  to  him,  to  which  La  Follette  replied  : 

I  apprehend  that  many  times  in  the  long  struggle  for  democracy, 
which  has  raged  with  great  bitterness  over  Wisconsin  in  the  last  25 
years,  that  you  have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  my  uncompromising  atti- 
tude, but  it  warms  my  heart  to  believe  that  it  never  strained  the  bond 
of  affection  between  us  or  raised  a  doubt  in  your  mind  as  to  the  In- 
tegrity of  my  purpose. 

The  newspapers  and  the  newborn  patriots  have  the  stage  now  and 
are  filling  the  public  eye  and  ear  with  malicious  libels  and  violent  de- 
nunciation. 

I  do  not  think  it  strange  that  all  this  should  make  it  appear  that  the 
"  people "  severely  condemn  all  who  in  any  way  question  the  propriety 
of  the  action  taken  by  Congress  and  the  President. 

But  is  it  the  people  who  are  making  this  raid?  Is  it  not  that  ele- 
ment directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  interests  which  for  25  years 
have  denounced  me  for  reasons  which  we  pretty  well  understood  at  the 
time? 

War  is  a  terribly  destructive  force,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
battle  front  and  the  war  zones.  Its  influence  involves  the  whole  com- 
munity. It  warps  men's  judgment,  distorts  the  true  standard  of  patriot- 
ism, breeds  distrust  and  suspicion  among  neighbors,  inflames  passions, 
encourages  violence,  develops  abuse  of  power,  tyranizes  over  men  and 
women  even  in  the  purely  social  relations  of  life,  and  terrifies  whole 
communities  into  the  most  abject  surrender  of  every  right  which  is  the 
heritage  of  free  government. 

But  against  all  the  forces  which  war  has  heretofore  let  loose  upon  us, 
even  when  the  fury  of  rebellion  swept  the  country,  the  Constitution 
stood.    As  said  by  our  Supreme  Court : 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  peo- 
ple, equally  in  war  and  in  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its  pro- 
tection all  classes  of  men,  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances." 

Now,  then,  if  the  Constitution  does  stand,  and  if  you  have  registered 
an  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  as  a  United  States  Senator,  then 
one  is  bound  to  oppose  a  plain  violation  of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  by  either  the  President  or  the  Congress — "  equally  in  war 
and  in  peace." 

Since  we  were  brought  into  this  war,  some  60  different  war  measures 
have  been  passed  by  Congress.  I  have  supported  and  voted  for  all  of 
them  except  5.    *    *  * 

After  the  declaration  of  war  I  recognized  the  obligations  which  a 
state  of  war  lays  upon  every  citizen', 

But  the  Constitution  still  abides.  It  defines  the  powers  and  duties 
of  Congress.  It  gave  Congress  every  war  power,  except  that  it  left  with 
the  President  the  right  to  direct  all  military  operation  in  the  field.  It 
gave  him  no  other  war  power.    *    *  * 
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May  I  say  to  you  that  In  the  midst  of  this  raging  Storm  of  hate,  I 
am  withal  very  happy  in  so  far  as  my  own  future  is  concerned.  I  would 
not  change  places  with  any  living  man  on  the  record  as  It  stands  to-day. 

However,  many  of  his  old  friends  more  clearly  envisioned  the 
future.  One  paragraph  of  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  an  able 
Federal  judge  will  suffice  to  illustrate.    It  reads: 

I  have  heen  greatly  depressed  by  the  brutal  and  unjust  attacks  that 
great  business  interests  have  organized  against  you.  It  is  a  time  when 
all  the  spirits  of  evil  are  turned  loose.  The  kaisers  of  high  finance, 
who  have  been  developing  hatred  of  you  for  a  generation  because  you 
have  fought  against  them  and  for  the  common  good,  see  this  opportunity 
to  turn  the  war  patriotism  into  an  engine  of  attack.  They  are  using 
it  everywhere,  and  it  is  a  day  when  lovers  of  democracy,  not  only  in 
the  world,  but  here  in  the  United  States,  need  to  go  apart  on  the 
mountain  and  spend  the  night  in  fasting  and  prayer.  I  still  have  faith 
that  the  forces  of  good  on  this  earth  will  be  found  to  be  greater  than 
the  forces  of  evil,  but  we  all  need  resolution.  I  hope  you  will  have 
the  grace  to  keep  your  center  of  gravity  on  the  inside  of  you  and  to 
keep  a  spirit  that  is  unclouded  by  hatred.  It  is  a  time  for  the  words, 
"  With  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for  all."  It  is  the  office  of  great 
service  to  be  a  shield  to  the  good  man's  character  against  malice.  Be- 
fore this  fight  is  over  you  will  have  a  new  revelation  that  such  a  shield 
is  yours. 

La  Follette  kept  his  "  center  of  gravity  on  the  inside  "  of  him. 
Later,  when  he  had  recovered  his  former  prestige,  with  added 
luster  and  power,  he  kept  a  spirit  unclouded  against  those  who 
had  spitefully  abused  him.    He  sought  no  retaliation. 

We  may  gather  from  the  incidents  of  La  Follette's  career 
something  of  the  character  of  the  man.  The  historian  of  the 
future,  weaving  the  story  of  his  life  from  all  the  available  data, 
must  say,  I  am  sure,  that  La  Follette  lived  up  to  his  ideals; 
he  was  the  greatest  commoner  of  his  time ;  his  heart  beat  in 
unison  with  the  great  masses  of  mankind ;  all  his  tremendous 
energy  and  all  his  great  powers  were  devoted  to  the  common 
good ;  he  was  faithful  to  every  trust  reposed  in  him ;  with  him 
politics  meant  only  opportunity  for  public  service,  and  he  went 
to  his  final  reward  without  the  shadow  of  fear,  regretting  only 
that  he  could  not  do  more  for  the  people  whom  he  loved. 
[Applause.] 

ADDRESS  OF  GILBERT  E.  ROE,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  next  speaker  is  Mr.  Gilbert  E. 
Roe.  of  New  York  City,  whom  I  now  present. 

Mr.  Roe.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Robert  Marion  La  Follette 
was  a  natural  leader  of  men.  Such  was  his  active  mind,  his 
quick  sympathy,  his  keen  sense  of  justice  that  he  inevitably  was 
interested  in  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  life  of  any  com- 
munity in  which  he  lived.  His  qualities  of  leadership  were 
made  manifest  early  in  life.  In  college  he  was  a  leader  of  the 
student  body  and  earned  and  received  high  honors;  as  district 
attorney  of  Dane  County  for  four  years  he  acquired  a  state- 
wide reputation  as  an  able  and  vigorous  prosecutor ;  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1884,  when  he  was  only  29 
years  of  age,  where  he  served  for  6  years,  he  was  speedily  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  House;  elected  three  times 
as  Governor  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  he  organized  and  led 
the  progressive  forces  of  that  State  to  complete  victory  and 
virtually  revolutionized  the  political  and  economic  life  of  the 
State.  Not  one  of  the  major  legislative  acts  of  his  administra- 
tion as  governor  has  ever  been  repealed  and  not  one  has  been 
held  unconstitutional  by  the  courts.  Entering  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  in  1906,  where  he  served  continuously  for  almost 
20  years,  he  was  speedily  recognized  as  a  leader  of  the  progres- 
sive forces  in  that  body. 

His  leadership  was  never  acquired  through  the  arts  of  flattery 
or  mere  good  fellowship.  While  he  was  one  of  the  most  genial 
and  companionable  of  men,  leadership  came  to  him  because  his 
associates  recognized  in  him  those  qualities  of  courage,  integrity, 
and  vision  which  best  equipped  him  for  leadership  in  the  par- 
ticular work  in  hand.  He  saw  further  and  more  clearly  than 
most  men.  His  faith  was  more  sublime.  ■  His  courage  was  more 
enduring.  He  persisted  where  others  faltered  and  grew  weary. 
He  acted  where  others  hesitated  and  were  undecided. 

Mr.  La  Follette's  political  creed  was  an  extreme  simple  one. 
It  was  this :  That  whatever  was  unfair  and  dishonest  in  dealings 
between  individuals  was  unfair  and  dishonest  in  dealings  be- 
tween individuals  and  the  great  corporations  of  the  country. 
If  it  was  wrong  for  one  man  to  steal  a  dollar  from  his  neighbor, 
he  held  that  it  was  just  as  wrong  for  a  corporation  to  steal 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  individuals  of  the  State  by  refusing 
to  pay  its  fair  share  of  the  taxes  levied  to  support  the  govern- 
ment. If  it  was  wrong  for  one  individual  to  prevent  by  fraud 
or  intimidation  his  neighbor  from  exercising  his  right  of  suf- 
frage, it  was  just  as  wrong  when  the  same  result  was  accom- 
plished through  the  control  of  the  machinery  of  government  by 
the  great  business  interests  of  the  country. 
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If  it  was  wrong  for  one  individual  to  wantonly  maim  and  kill 
his  fellows,  it  was  just  as  wrong  when  the  same  result  was 
accomplished  wholesale  by  the  large  employers  of  labor  through- 
out the  country  who  wantonly  refused  to  use  available  devices 
and  means  to  protect  their  employees  against  accidental  in- 
juries, disease,  or  death.  He  looked  upon  the  State  as  being  an 
aggregation  of  individuals,  and,  therefore,  whoever  defrauded 
the  State  was  defrauding  the  individuals  composing  it.  These 
were  all  homely  truths  which  no  man  dared  to  dispute.  They 
were  truths  commonly  acquiesced  in.  Had  Mr.  La  Follette 
been  content  merely  to  preach  these  doctrines,  he  would  have 
been  universally  hailed  as  a  somewhat  visionary  but  devoted 
friend  of  his  fellow  men.  But  the  trouble  with  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette was  that  he  did  not  stop  with  preaching  these  elementary 
principles  of  justice.  He  proposed  to  go  further  and  put  them 
into  effect  by  the  most  practical  kind  of  legislation.  There 
was  the  rub. 

His  political  methods  were  as  simple  as  his  political  prin- 
ciples. He  often  quoted  from  Goethe  the  line,  "  Do  that  work 
which  lieth  nearest  to  your  hand."  Mr.  La  Follette  was  no 
political  theorist  or  dreamer.  He  evolved  no  political  Utopias. 
He  did  that  work  which  he  found  nearest  to  his  hand.  He 
wished  to  take  a  freeman's  part  in  the  politics  of  his  country. 
He  found  an  obstacle  to  so  doing  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  caucus  and  convention  system.  How  he  was  beaten  again 
and  again  by  that  system  is  a  part  of  the  history  of  his  life. 
From  this  experience  he  developed  his  idea  of  a  direct  primary 
law  and  the  abolition  of  the  caucus  and  convention  system. 
He  found  the  railroads  and  great  public-service  corporations 
escaping  taxes  by  tricky  laws  and  doubtful  practices,  and  his 
remedy  was  to  tax  them  just  as  the  property  of  individuals  was 
taxed.  But  such  taxation  was  useless  if  the  reform  stopped 
there,  for  the  additional  tax  would  simply  be  passed  on  to  the 
public  to  pay  in  increased  rates.  Hence  the  fight  he  waged 
for  many  years  to  regulate  the  rates  charged  by  all  public- 
service  corporations.  He  found  that  the  managers  of  great 
industries  in  the  country,  employing  millions  of  laborers,  looked 
upon  it  not  only  as  their  right  but  as  their  duty  to  pay  the 
lowest  wages  possible  to  their  employees,  and  to  extort  from 
them  the  longest  possible  hours  of  service ;  and  to  disregard 
so  far  as  possible  all  claims  for  injuries,  sickness,  and  death 
among  their  employees.  This  result  was  accomplished  by  ap- 
plying the  ancient  principles  of  law  developed  under  an  in- 
dustrial system  bearing  little  resemblance  to  modern  industrial 
operations  and  conditions.  He  met  this  situation  boldly,  as  he 
did  every  other,  and  declared  that  the  old  laws  must  be  abro- 
gated or  modified  and  new  ones  adopted  to  meet  the  new 
conditions. 

There  is  a  distinct  body  of  Federal  legislation  sponsored  by 
Senator  La  Follette,  and  for  the  enactment  of  which  he  is 
primarily  responsible,  designed  to  remedy  the  intolerable  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  he  found  on  entering  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1906. 

Among  these  measures  may  be  mentioned  the  following: 

I.   HOURS   OF   SERVICE  ACT   (34   STAT.   1415,   CH.  2939,   MARCH  4,  1907) 

This  act  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  permit  any  employees  to  remain 
on  duty  for  a  longer  period  than  16  consecutive  hours,  and  pro- 
vides that  no  train  dispatcher  or  employee  who  by  the  use  of 
telephone  or  telegraph  receives  or  transmits  orders  affecting 
the  train  movements  shall  remain  on  duty  for  a  longer  period 
than  nine  consecutive  hours.  The  purpose  of  this  statute  was, 
of  course,  to  promote  safety  in  operating  trains  by  preventing 
the  excessive  mental  and  physical  strain  which  usually  results 
from  remaining  too  long  at  one  exacting  task.  The  railroads 
strenuously  opposed  the  passage  of  this  measure  and  after- 
wards attacked  its  constitutionality  in  the  courts.  Its  consti- 
tutionality, however,  in  its  entirety  was  upheld  in  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  Railroad  Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (221 
U.  S.  612). 

II.  EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY  ACT  RAILROADS    (38   STAT.  65,   CH.  149,  APRIL  23, 

1905) 

This  act  abrogates  or  modifies  the  common-law  defenses  in 
personal-injury  actions  as  to  (1)  negligence  of  fellow  servants; 
(2)  contributory  negligence  and  assumption  of  the  risk;  (3) 
and  introduces  the  rule  of  comparative  negligence,  whereby  the 
exoneration  of  the  employer  is  only  from  the  proportionate  part 
of  the  damages  corresponding  in  amount  with  the  negligence 
attributable  to  the  employees ;  (4)  gives  right  of  action  to  per- 
sonal representatives  of  deceased  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
described  relatives.  The  constitutionality  of  this  act  was  up- 
held in  the  Second  Employers  Liability  cases  (223  U.  S.  1  to  67). 

For  years  the  employees  in  the  modern  and  highly  dangerous 
railroading  occupations  had  been  pleading  for  some  relief  from 
the  harsh  and  unconscionable  rules  of  the  common  law  evolved 
under  primitive  industrial  conditions,  when  the  employee  or 
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servant  had  few,  if  any,  rights  which  the  master  was  bound  to 
respect.  A  similar  measure  had  been  previously  attacked  in 
the  courts  and  held  unconstitutional  by  the  court  by  a  vote  of 
5  to  4.  Senator  La  Follette  had  tried  to  get  the  substance 
of  this  legislation  by  an  amendment  to  the  interstate  com- 
merce act  in  1906  and  was  defeated.  The  second  attempt  was 
defeated  by  the  court,  and  finally,  in  1908,  he  secured  passage  of 
the  act  afterwards  upheld  by  the  court. 

lit.  RAILROAD  VALUATION  ACT.      (37  STAT.  701,  CH.  92  ;   MARCH  1,  1913) 

Senator  La  Follette,  after  seven  years  of  almost  constant 
effort,  finally  secured  the  passage  of  this  great  measure,  which 
he  believed  would  furnish  the  means  of  fixing  fair  and  reason- 
able rates  in  railroad  transportation  for  all  time.  It  directed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  investigate  and  report 
the  value  of  all  property  owned  and  used  by  every  common 
carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  and  provided  in 
detail  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  the  acts  to  be  done  in  the 
performance  of  this  general  duty.  Its  constitutionality  is 
undoubted.  (United  States  ex  rel.  Kansas  City  Southern  Rail- 
way Co.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  252  U.  S.  170 ; 
United  States  et  al.  v.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  264 
U.  S.  66.)  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  valuation  fixed  by 
the  commission,  under  the  guidance  of  court  decisions,  the 
principle  of  fixing  the  fair  value  of  railroad  property  for  rate- 
making  purposes  must  be  accepted  as  correct. 

IV.    SEAMEN'S  ACT.      (38  STAT.  1164,  CH.  153  ;   MARCH  i,  1915) 

Under  the  old  law,  seamen  were  virtually  slaves.  They  had 
not  the  rights  under  the  Constitution  as  laws  accorded  to  other 
citizens.  The  very  nature  of  their  occupation  prevented  them 
from  forming  and  maintaining  effective  unions.  They  were  a 
peculiarly  helpless  class  of  laborers  but  upon  their  industry 
and  fidelity  the  safety  of  ship,  cargo,  and  passengers  largely 
depended.  They  were  without  political  influence.  Protective 
legislation  had  passed  them  by.  Before  the  passage  of  La 
Follette's  Seamen's  Act,  the  American  seaman,  like  all  others, 
because  of  the  contract  which  he  was  compelled  to  sign  in 
order  to  secure  employment,  virtually  became  the  property  of 
the  vessel  on  which  he  agreed  to  serve.  He  belonged  to  the 
vessel  as  the  serf  belonged  to  the  estate.  It  was  the  last 
bondage  within  the  United  States  not  the  result  of  crime,  and 
it  deprived  the  United  States  of  native  seamen,  and,  therefore, 
of  real  sea  power.  The  La  Follette's  Seamen's  Act  abolished 
this  status  by  repealing  the  laws  and  abrogating  the  treaties 
upon  which  it  rested.  It  placed  the  American  seamen  in  mat- 
ters of  contract  on  something  like  equality  with  other  em- 
ployees. It  freed  them  from  corporal  punishment.  It  stamped 
out  disease  by  improving  living  conditions  on  board  ship  and 
securing  for  the  seamen  reasonable  hours  of  labor.  It  greatly 
increased  the  percentage  of  native  Americans  among  our  sea- 
men and  made  an  American  merchant  marine  possible.  Owners 
of  ships  were  not  different  from  owners  of  railroads,  and  bit- 
terly opposed  with  all  their  might  the  passage  of  the  La 
Follette's  Seamen's  Act;  they  attacked  it  in  the  courts  on  every 
conceivable  ground.  But,  in  the  main,  it  has  successfully  with- 
stood these  attacks  and  it  is  coming  to  be  recognized  to-day, 
like  the  other  legislation  for  which  Senator  La  Follette  is  re- 
sponsible, as  a  wise  and  constructive  measure,  beneficial  alike  to 
the  seamen  and  to  the  public. 

There  were  many  other  acts  of  great  importance  proposed  by 
Senator  La  Follette  and  the  adoption  of  which  he  secured. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  regulation  of  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies  (sec.  7  of  the  act  of  June  18,  1910;  36 
Stat.  544),  which  amended  the  entire  section  1  of  the  interstate 
commerce  act;  antigag  law  (sec.  6  of  the  post  office  appropria- 
tion act,  37  Stat.  56,  August  24,  1912),  which  recognized  the 
right  of  postal  employees  to  organize  and  made  restrictions  on 
the  removal  from  civil  service,  and  recognized  the  right  of  any 
person  in  the  civil  service  to  petition  Congress ;  an  act  provid- 
ing for  a  legislative  reference  division  in  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress (amendment  to  the  executive  and  judicial  appropriation 
act  for  1915)  ;  and  act  concerning  civil  government  in  Porto 
Rico  (Public  Act  366,  64th  Cong.)  ;  and  much  other  general 
progressive  legislation. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  as  active  in  opposing  what  he  re- 
garded as  bad  legislation  as  he  was  in  promoting  legislation  in 
the  public  interest.  He  was  constantly  on  the  watch  to  see 
that  the  progressive  legislation  which  had  been  secured  was  not 
weakened,  and  that  the  public  Treasury  was  saved  from  raids 
by  private  interest,  so  far  as  that  was  possible. 

In  April,  1922,  he  secured  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  for 
the  oil  investigations  which  have  resulted  in  the  restoration  to 
the  Government  of  many  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  public 
property,  and  in  laying  bare  the  methods  by  which  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  public  were  being  robbed.  In  crediting  this 
great  body  of  legislation  largely  to  the  labors  of  Senator  La 
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Follette,  it  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  detract  in  the  least  from 
the  service  performed  by  other  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  most  ably  and  courageously  participated  in  securing  its 
adoption. 

With  the  breaking  out  of  the  World  War  in  1914,  and  particu- 
larly in  1915  when  it  began  to  look  as  though  we  might  be 
drawn  into  it,  a  new  set  of  questions  arose  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  and  their  representatives.  Senator  La  Follette 
was  opposed  to  war  as  a  means  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations.  He  saw  no  justification  in  the  European  situation  at 
that  time  for  our  entering  the  war.  He  knew  that  if  we  entered 
the  war  the  people  who  would  pay  the  cost  of  it  in  money,  in 
suffering,  and  in  human  life  would  be  the  common  people — his 
people,  to  whose  services  he  had  given  the  best  years  of  his 
life.  Others  would  profit  greatly ;  but  the  common  people 
would  be  the  sufferers.  He  proposed,  as  early  as  1915,  the 
calling  of  a  conference  of  neutral  nations,  and  to  offer  mediation 
to  the  warring  powers ;  and  in  his  candidacy  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate,  in  1916,  he  pledged  himself  to  make  every  effort  in  his 
power  to  keep  this  country  out  of  the  war.  He  kept  that  pledge 
as  he  did  every  other  pledge  that  he  ever  made.  He  opposed 
the  armed  ship  bill  as  a  device  for  getting  us  into  the  war  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war,  and  organized  the  filibuster  which 
defeated  it.  He  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  in  a  speech  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  he  knew 
the  declaration  would  be  overwhemlingly  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
He  analyzed  in  that  speech  the  acts  and  conduct  of  the  various 
belligerents,  and  the  state  papers  on  the  subject  so  far  as  then 
available,  and  argued  that  no  single  nation  was  responsible  for 
the  disaster  which  was  threatening  to  overwhelm  and  engulf  all 
Europe.  Following  the  declaration  of  war  he  opposed  the  draft. 
During  the  war  he  opposed  the  disgraceful  profiteering  which 
ran  riot  at  that  time.  On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  August 
21,  1917,  a  few  months  after  we  entered  the  war,  he  said : 

Wealth  has  never  yet  sacrificed  itself  on  the  altar  of  patriotism 
in  any  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  ever  shown  itself  eager  to  take 
advantage  of  the  misfortune  which  war  always  brings  to  the  masses 
of  the  people.  That  has  been  true  of  every  war  we  have  had  in  this 
country  and  of  every  war  in  Europe  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge, 
and  it  is  certainly  true  of  the  present  war.  Every  bond  that  is  issued 
must  some  time  be  redeemed  with  interest  out  of  the  taxes  that  the 
people  must  pay.  Nothing  is  gained  by  borrowing  except  that  money 
for  immediate  use  is  obtained  from  those  who  have  it  to  loan,  to  be 
repaid  to  them  in  the  future  with  interest,  out  of  the  taxes  largely 
exacted  from  those  who  can  ill  afford  to  pay  them. 

He  tried  to  better  the  condition  of  the  common  soldier  in 
every  way.  In  a  speech  on  this  subject  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  od  October  6,  1917,  he  said : 

There  is  and,  of  course,  can  be  no  real  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  discharge  to  the  last  limit  whatever 
obligation  the  war  lays  upon  him. 

Our  young  men  are  being  taken  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for  the 
purpose  of  waging  this  war  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  possibly  Asia 
or  Africa,  or  anywhere  else  that  they  may  be  ordered.  Nothing  must 
be  left  undone  for  their  protection.  They  must  have  the  best  arms, 
ammunition,  and  equipment  that  money  can  buy.  They  must  have  the 
best  training  and  the  best  officers  which  this  great  country  can  pro- 
vide. The  dependents  and  relatives  they  leave  at  home  must  be  pro- 
vided for,  not  meagerly  but  generously,  so  far  as  money  can  provide 
for  them. 

Again,  in  the  same  speech,  he  said : 

I  have  done  some  of  the  hardest  work  of  my  life  during  the  last 
few  weeks  on  the  revenue  bill  to  raise  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
money  from  surplus  incomes  and  war  profits  for  this  war  and  upon 
other  measures  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the  soldiers  and  their 
families.  That  I  was  not  able  to  accomplish  more  along  this  line  is 
a  great  disappointment  to  me.  I  did  all  that  I  could,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  fight  with  all  the  power  at  my  command  until  wealth  is 
made  to  bear  more  of  the  burden  of  this  war  than  has  been  laid  upon 
it  by  the  present  Congress.  Concerning  these  matters,  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  muster  the  forces 
to  conscript  wealth,  as  we  have  conscripted  men,  but  no  one  has  ever 
been  able  to  advance  even  a  plausible  argument  for  not  doing  so. 

But  the  madness  of  war  had  gripped  the  country.  The 
Senate  of  the  United  States  in  September,  1917,  took  cognizance 
of  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections 
for  serious  consideration  the  following  resolution : 

Rcsolied,  That  the  Minnesota  Commission  on  Public  Safety  respect- 
fully petitions  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  institute  proceed- 
ings looking  to  the  expulsion  of  the  said  Robert  M.  La  Follette  from 
the  Senate  as  a  teacher  of  disloyalty  and  sedition  and  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  our  enemies  and  hindering  the  Government  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 
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The  alleged  basis  of  this  resolution  was  a  speech  made  by 
Senator  La  Follette  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  September  20,  1917. 

Such  is  the  judgment  of  men  during  war* 

But  with  a  little  time  for  consideration,  the  United  States 
Semite  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  repudiated  the 
resolution  of  the  Minnesota  commission  of  public  safety,  and  on 
December  2,  1918,  adopted  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  tbe  resolution  of  the  Minnesota  commission  of  public 
safety  petitioning  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  institute  pro- 
ceedings looking  to  the  expulsion  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  from  the 
Senate  because  of  a  speech  delivered  by  him  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on 
September  120,  1917,  be.  and  the  same  hereby  are,  dismissed  for  the 
reason  that  the  speech  in  question  does  not  justify  any  action  by  tbe 
Senate. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  on  the  following  January  16  by 
the  United  States  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

I  purposely  make  these  resolutions  a  part  of  the  record  of 
these  proceedings,  because  I  know  that  it  would  be  the  wish  of 
Senator  La  Follette  that  any  record  of  his  services  as  a  United 
States  Senator  should  contain  a  frank  statement  of  the  position 
he  took  respecting  the  late  war,  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of 
which  has  been  completely  vindicated  since  the  end  of  the  war. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  fitting  that  the  one  other  man  whose 
statue  Wisconsin  has  selected  for  a  place  in  Statuary  Hall  in 
the  Capitol  here  at  Washington,  is  Father  Marquette  who,  like 
Senator  La  Follette,  was  an  explorer  and  missionary.  Mr. 
La  Follette  was  both  an  explorer  and  a  missionary.  As  a  mis- 
sionary he  carried  not  only  to  the  people  of  this  country,  but 
to  self-governing  people  everywhere,  an  inspiring  message  of 
faith  and  hope  in  democratic  institutions,  so  needed  to-day  to 
redeem  the  nations  of  the  world  from  the  menace  of  unrepre- 
sentative, arbitrary,  and  autocratic  government.  As  an  explorer 
in  the  little-known  realm  of  popular  government,  he  blazed  new 
trails  with  great  hardship  to  himself,  which  the  millions  who 
come  after  him  will  tread  in  safety  and  comfort. 

The  elements  of  nature  or  the  hands  of  men  may  mar  or 
possibly  some  time  destroy  the  statue  which  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin in  gratitude  has  erected  to  his  memory,  but  his  achievements 
in  behalf  of  democratic  institutions  are  imperishable,  and  will 
endure  so  long  as  popular  government  exists  among  men. 
[Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY  VICTOR  A.  OLA N DEB,  SECRETARY-TREASURER  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  SEAMEN'S  UNION  OF  AMERICA 

Senator  La  Follette.  The  next  speaker  will  be  Victor  A. 
Olander,  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Olandee.  It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  gratitude  that  I  join 
with  my  fellow  citizens  in  offering  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
that  great  American  humanitarian  and  statesman,  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette. 

I  am  commissioned  to  speak  for  the  International  Seamen's 
Union  of  America,  representing  the  organized  seamen  of  the 
United  States.  In  giving  expression  to  their  views  I  reflect 
the  sentiment  of  seamen  the  world  over. 

Freedom  is  God's  greatest  gift  to  mankind.  All  things  are 
possible  to  men  who  are  free.    In  bondage  men  are  helpless. 

The  most  elementary  of  all  liberties  is  that  under  which  men 
may  withhold  themselves  from  the  service  of  others  in  private 
life.  It  is  that  right  which  most  clearly  marks  the  difference 
between  the  free  man  and  the  slave. 

When  Robert  Marion  La  Follette  entered  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  the  seamen  of  America  as  well  as  the  seamen  of 
all  other  nations  were  bondmen.  There  was  some  degree  of 
freedom  in  the  American  coastwise  trade,  but  none  in  the 
foreign  trade,  where  seamen  were  subject  to  prison  penalties 
for  quitting  work  under  circumstances  wherein  the  freedom  of 
all  other  working  men  had  long  been  established. 

The  legal  status  of  seamen,  therefore,  was  lower  than  that  of 
any  other  class  of  workers.  As  a  result,  they  were  underpaid 
and  overworked  to  a  greater  extent  than  others. 

Conditions  of  life  and  labor  in  the  American  overseas  trade 
had  deteriorated  to  the  point  where  the  sea  had  become — 
A  wall  of  nothing  at  the 

World's  last  edge, 
Where  no  life  came  except 
Defeated  life. 

This  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  was  maintained  by  treaties 
between  the  various  maritime  governments  of  the  world,  under 
which  seamen  were  seized  and  forcibly  returned  to  their  ships 
when  charged  with  so-called  "  desertion."  The  Government 
of  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  those  treaties. 

When  seamen  quit  foreign  ships  in  American  harbors  because 
of  low  wages,  they  were  arrested  under  the  treaties  and  forced 
to  return  to  their  ships.  Thus  America  was  aiding  her  competi- 
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tors  on  the  seas  to  keep  their  wage  costs  below  the  American 
level.  The  effect  was  disastrous  to  the  American  merchant  ma- 
rine, which  gained  nothing  by  the  degradation  inflicted  upon 
American  seamen  in  foreign  ports  under  the  same  treaties. 

Robert  Marion  La  Follette  fought  the  successful  battle  that 
brought  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  lives  of  seamen. 

Through  the  passage  of  the  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act,  Ameri- 
can seamen  were  made  free  men  the  world  over.  Foreign  sea- 
men become  free  men  when  their  ship  enters  American  harbors. 
Foreign  shipowners  no  longer  have  the  aid  of  American  law  to 
keep  their  wage  costs  down. 

The  American  merchant  marine  is  now  in  a  better  competitive 
position  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 

In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  the  La  Follette  Seamen's 
Act  is  enforced,  the  competitive  power  of  America  in  the  sea 
trade  will  increase,  and  self-respecting  Americans  will  return 
to  the  sea. 

Freedom,  I  repeat,  is  the  greatest  gift  of  the  Creator  to  man- 
kind. In  relation  to  seamen  and  the  American  merchant  marine, 
therefore,  the  mission  of  Robert  Marion  La  Follette  was  to 
"  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men."    He  did  his  great  work  well. 

Seafaring  men  on  all  the  seven  seas  and  in  the  ports  of  every 
nation  revere  his  memory. 

It  was  La  Follette  who  brought  to  them  the  great  gift  of 
freedom. 

It  was  through  La  Follette  that  for  them  the  soil  of  America 
became  holy  ground,  consecrated  to  human  liberty,  the  one  place 
on  earth  where  seamen  are  freemen.  [Applause.] 

Under  the  American  flag,  because  La  Follette  lived  and  fought 
their  battle,  the  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in.  ships  have 
equality  before  the  law  with  all  other  men. 

The  famous  La  Follette  Seamen's  Act  will  ultimately  give  to 
America  as  firm  a  place  upon  the  seas  as  the  name  La  Follette 
now  has  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  seamen. 

"  Fighting  Bob  "  La  Follette  has  passed  on  ;  yet,  because  of 
his  "  deeds  of  daring  rectitude,"  he  still  lives  and  always  will 
live- 
in  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night  like  stars, 
And  with  their  mild  persistence  urge  men's  search 
To  vaster  issues.    So  to  live  is  heaven  : 
To  make  undying  music  in  the  world. 
Breathing  a  beauteous  order  that  controls 
With  growing  sway  the  growing  life  of  man. 

Robert  Marion  La  Follette  lives  in  history,  as  he  lived  among 
men,  a  hero  of  the  common  people  of  his  country.  Among  them 
none  owe  him  more,  none  love  him  more,  and  none  honor  him 
more  than  do  the  members  of  the  International  Seamen's  Union 
of  America.  [Applause.] 

ADDRESS  BY  MRS.  MABLE  CORY  COSTIGAN,  OF  DENVER,  COLO. 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  present  Mrs.  Mable  Cory  Costigan, 
of  Colorado.  [Applause.] 

Mrs.  Costigan.  In  Colorado  as  long  ago  as  1910  we  hailed 
Robert  M.  La  Follette  as  the  Nation's  foremost  Progressive. 
It  chanced,  however,  that  I  did  not  know  him  personally  until 
1917,  when  Mr.  Costigan  and  I  began  our  considerable  resi- 
dence in  Washington.  That  year,  in  October,  I  sat  spellbound 
in  the  Senate  when  Senator  La  Follette,  with  absolute  courage 
and  supreme  conviction,  made  the  ever -memorable  address  in 
which  he  defended  the  inherent  right  of  all  men  and  women 
freely  to  discuss  the  objects  and  public  policies  involved  in  the 
World  War  in  which  we  were  then  engaged. 

Senator  La  Follette  that  afternoon  vividly  challenged  the 
critics  of  his  own  attitude  and  answered  those — now  happily 
forgotten,  while  the  Senator's  name  shines  with  ever-increasing 
brilliancy — who  met  his  independent  nonconformity  with  a  de- 
mand for  his  expulsion  from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  cited,  line  by  line,  the  notable  utterances  of  Lincoln, 
Webster,  Clay,  and  Sumner  as  advocates  of  the  constitutional 
right  and  patriotic  duty  of  American  citizens  "  to  discuss  the 
issues  of  war  and  to  criticize  the  policies  employed  in  its  prose- 
cution." Pointing  to  the  bust  of  Sumner  at  the  rear  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  he  exclaimed : 

I  should  think  he  would  turn  his  face  to  the  wall  rather  than  look 
down  upon  a  scene  like  this  ! 

Then,  with  a  nobility  befitting  the  subject,  the  occasion,  and 
the  man,  he  added  : 

Neither  the  clamor  of  the  mob  nor  the  voice  of  power  will  ever  turn 
me  by  a  hair's  breadth  from  the  course  I  mark  out  for  myself,  guided  by 
such  knowledge  as  I  can  obtain,  and  controlled  and  directed  by  a  solemn 
conviction  of  right  and  duty. 

[Applause.] 

During  the  next  eight  years  I  often  had  occasion  to  go  to 
Senator  La  Follette  to  ask  his  aid  in  promoting  legislation  for 
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human  welfare.  Time  and  again  I  saw  him  critically  tested, 
and  through  those  years  he  never  failed.  He  raised  a  standard 
which  he  never  lowered.  He  believed  in  and  trusted  his  well- 
loved  people ;  and  whether  they  journeyed  with  him  or  without 
him,  he  supported  their  right  to  determine  whether  they  were 
prepared  to  accept  or  reject  the  statesmen's  projects  for  im- 
proved government. 

To  cite  only  a  few  instances :  He  voted  for  the  Federal 
suffrage  amendment.  He  voted  for  the  child  labor  amendment. 
He  demanded  packer  control  by  the  Government.  He  con- 
stantly fought  for  improvements  in  the  seamen's  law,  for  the 
enactment  of  which  he  was  primarily  responsible.  He  resisted 
the  encroachments  of  corrupt  election  practices.  He  unwaver- 
ingly aided  legislation  to  bring  necessary  scientific  knowledge 
and  help  to  countless  uninformed  women,  so  that  babies  should 
be  well  born  and  prospective  mothers  should  not  die.  He 
fought  insistently  against  monopolistic  control  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  He  believed  and  helped  demonstrate  that  we 
can  establish  in  this  country  a  commonwealth  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  all,  a  fraternal  state  in  which  little 
children  need  no  longer  toil  grievously  for  their  daily  bread, 
in  which  sufficient  food,  fuel,  and  shelter  can  be  placed  within 
the  reach  of  all,  in  which  public  welfare  will  be  paramount 
over  private  profit. 

We  loved  him  then  and  love  him  now  for  his  championship 
of  these  and  many  other  good  measures.  Women  of  all  shades 
of  political  opinion  used  to  say  of  him  in  Washington :  "  You 
can  always  depend  on  Senator  La  Follette." 

This  man  of  men,  through  all  the  years  in  which  we  knew 
him,  passed  by  palliatives  to  apply  fundamental  phophylactic 
treatment.  He  knew,  more  than  most,  that  it  is  better  to 
strike  at  causes  than  to  mend  their  consequences  in  waste, 
sickness,  abnormality,  and  disaster.  Nor  did  he  accept  half 
measures.  He  believed  that  compromise  indefinitely  postpones 
the  complete  cure.  A  distinguished  western  Senator  reported 
to  me  one  morning  a  conversation  he  had  just  had  with  Sen- 
ator La  Follette  on  this  subject,  substantially  as  follows : 
"  I  said  to  Senator  La  Fallotte,  '  Bob,  you  never  compromise ; 
therefore,  you  never  win ' ;  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin replied,  '  Bill,  you  always  compromise,  thereby  delaying 
for  years — for  centuries,  perhaps— the  ultimate  victory.'" 

Justice  and  popular  government  have  had  no  more  powerful 
or  constructive  advocate  in  our  generation.  So  to-day  we 
meet  to  honor,  and  in  a  sense  perpetuate,  the  memory  of  that 
dauntless  spirit.  He  always  advanced.  He  never  surrendered. 
He  conquered  failure  and  scorned  compromise.  "  He  moved 
breast  forward,  never  doubting  right  would  triumph." 

In  1925,  during  the  tragic  days  of  May  and  June,  when 
we  watched  with  ever-increasing  anxiety  and  affection  the 
lessening  in  physical  powers  of  this  priceless  citizen,  neighbor, 
and  friend,  my  husband  and  I  stepped  quietly  one  afternoon 
into  the  hall  of  his  home  to  express  our  solicitude  about  him. 
When  Senator  La  Follette,  who  was  resting  upstairs,  heard 
our  lowered  voices,  he  arose  with  alert  and  considerate  recog- 
nition and,  advancing  to  the  banister,  greeted  us  instantly  in 
a  voice  of  warm  and  friendliest  music  with  the  last  words  we 
were  privileged  to  hear  him  say.  They  were,  "  Hello,  down 
there."  Those  words  of  his  are  aptly  repeated  here  to-day.  So 
long  as  there  are  men  and  women  anywhere  who  dauntlessly 
dedicate  themselves  to  human  rights,  human  welfare,  and 
popular  government,  that  clarion  greeting  of  one  of  America's 
few  great  leaders  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  his  unconquer- 
able soul.  His  imperishable  messages  will  perpetually  give 
courage,  support,  and  inspiration  to  other  Progressives  from 
the  heights  of  the  hereafter  on  which  he  stands  forever, 
exalted,  fearless,  and  without  reproach.  We  honor  him  to-day. 
[Applause.] 

ADDEESS  BY  EDWARD  KEATING,   OF   WASHINGTON,   D.   C,   EDITOR  OF 

LABOR 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  present  Edward  Keating,  editor  of 
Labor.  [Applause.] 

Mr.  Keating.  Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  there  is  little  that 
anyone  can  add  to  what  has  been  so  brilliantly  and  effectively 
said  here  to-day. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  participate  in  to-day's 
proceedings  are  confronted  by  a  peculiarly  difficult  task. 

If  our  words  were  addressed  solely  to  those  who  are  within 
this  Chamber,  that  task  would  be  greatly  simplified. 

You  knew  Senator  La  Follette.  The  mere  mention  of  his 
name  would  be  sufficient  to  stir  your  memories.  Once  more 
you  would  see  Wisconsin's  great  son  as  you  knew  him  in  the 
flesh — the  tender  husband  and  father;  the  friend  who  would 
face  the  storm  with  you;  the  tireless  seeker  after  truth;  the 
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orator  who  could  dominate  a  Senate  and  sway  a  crowd ;  the 
wise,  fearless,  farsighted  statesman. 

However  imperfect  our  sketch  might  be  you  could  quickly 
and  accurately  fill  in  the  picture. 

But  what  we  say  here  to-day  will  not  be  confined  within 
these  walls. 

In  the  years  to  come  the  eager  student,  seeking  the  true 
measure  of  this  man,  may  thumb  the  printed  story  of  this 
ceremony ;  and  it  will  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  he  does  not  find 
on  some  page  the  secret  he  is  after — an  explanation  of  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette's  amazing  hold  on  millions  of  his  fellow 
countrymen. 

I  loved  Senator  La  Follette.  We  did  not  wear  the  same  party 
label,  but  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  I  was  proud 
to  count  myself  among  his  followers. 

He  was  my  ideal  of  a  statesman. 

Some  public  men  are  on  the  people's  side  part  of  the  time. 
Some  are  on  the  people's  side  none  of  the  time.  Bob  La  Follette 
was  on  the  people's  side  all  of- the  time.  [Applause.] 

Sometime  he  fought  alone;  not  from  choice,  but  because 
there  was  none  brave  enough  or  devoted  enough  to  share  his 
Gethsemane. 

I  like  what  Dr.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney,  of  Philadelphia, 
one  time  moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  said  of  him  in  the  heat  of  the  1924  campaign  : 

The  fires  of  execration  and  passion  and  hatred  have  swept  around 
him. 

But  after  his  long  service  as  governor,  Representative,  Senator,  and 
independent  leader  there  he  stands;  his  character  without  reproach, 
his  beautiful  home  life  without  a  stain,  and  his  most  insane  enemies 
unable  to  point  to  a  single  act  in  his  long  public  career  which  would 
discredit  him. 

When  Woodrow  Wilson  was  at  the  height  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  he  said : 

I  take  off  my  cap  to  Bob  La  Follette. 

[Applause.] 

He  has  never  taken  his  eye  for  a  single  moment  from  the  goal  he  set 
out  to  reach. 

He  has  walked  a  straight  line  to  it  in  spite  of  every  temptation  to 
turn  aside. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  Senator  La  Follette  climbing  the  moun- 
tain of  privilege— taunted,  laughed  at,  called  back— going  steadfastly 
on  and  on,  and  not  allowing  himself  to  be  deflected  for  a  single  moment 
for  fear  he  also  should  hearken  and  lose  all  his  power  to  serve  the  great 
interests  to  which  he  has  devoted  himself. 

To  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  public  man  since  Lincoln 
Senator  La  Follette  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  workers  of 
America,  organized  and  unorganized,  whether  they  labored  on 
the  farm,  in  the  mine,  or  factory,  or  on  our  far-flung  transporta- 
tion system. 

The  devotion  of  the  railroad  "  boys  "  to  the  great  Wisconsin 
Senator  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge.  They  were  at  his 
right  hand  in  every  battle  he  ever  fought  for  truth  and  justice. 

As  his  body  was  borne  through  the  gates  of  the  Washington 
Union  Station  on  its  way  to  its  last  resting  place  it  was  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  that  the  casket  was  covered  with  lilies  sent 
by  these  railroad  workers,  a  symbol  of  their  enduring  affection 
for  the  friend  and  champion  who  had  never  failed  them. 

William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  was  fully  justified  in  saying: 

No  man  in  public  life  occupied  a  greater  place  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  working  people  than  Senator  La  Follette. 

And  Frank  Morrison,  veteran  secretary  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  added : 

No  other  public  official  in  contemporaneous  life  can  approach  his 
record  of  devotion  to  the  people's  cause. 

When  time  tempers  the  judgment  of  men  It  will  be  found  that  that 
record  has  not  been  equaled  by  any  legislator  in  the  Nation's  history. 

Time  will  not  permit  an  extended  review  of  the  record  which 
inspired  these  extraordinary  tributes.  I  will  mention  only  a  few 
of  his  outstanding  achievements  on  behalf  of  men  and  women 
who  toil. 

It  was  La  Follette  who  emancipated  American  seamen. 

The  Supreme  Court  had  held  that  the  thirteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  struck  the  shackles  from  the  limbs  of  the 
black  man  but  could  not  save  white  sailors  from  involuntary 
servitude. 

For  more  than  20  years  "Andy  "  Furuseth,  chief  of  the  Sea- 
men's Union,  tramped  the  corridors  of  the  Capitol  pleading  with 
Congress  to  right  that  great  injustice. 
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He  pleaded  in  vain  until  La  Follette  took  charge  of  the  legis- 
lation and  drove  it  through  the  Senate  in  as  spectacular  a  con- 
test as  that  historic  Chamber  has  ever  witnessed. 

As  finally  enacted,  the  law  not  only  provided  a  charter  of 
freedom  for  the  sailors  but  it  safeguarded  passengers  at  sea  and 
opened  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  merchant 
marine  manned  by  Americans. 

The  law  has  been  shamelessly  emasculated  by  administrative 
officials  of  all  parties,  but  it  remains  on  the  statute  books  a 
monument  to  the  great  man  whose  memory  we  honor  to-day. 

It  was  La  Follette  who  gave  the  railroad  workers  the  Federal 
employers'  liability  law  and  the  16-hour  law. 

There  are  men  in  this  chamber  to-day  who  can  testify  that 
before  the  enactment  of  the  16-hour  law,  engineers  and  firemen, 
and  conductors  and  trainmen,  responsible  for  the  safety  of  life 
and  property,  were  frequently  compelled  to  remain  on  duty  from 
24  to  36  hours,  and  in  exceptional  instances  72  hours,  without 
relief. 

We  were  killing  and  maiming  ten  times  as  many  passengers 
and  railroad  workers  on  American  roads  as  were  being  killed 
and  maimed  on  English  roads. 

We  were  killing  three  times  and  injuring  twenty-five  times  as 
many  employees  as  the  German  roads,  and  we  were  killing  six 
times  and  injuring  twenty-nine  times  as  many  passengers. 

From  year  to  year  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had 
urged  legislation  which  would  end  the  slaughter,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  workers  told  and  retold  the  story  to  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen but  the  lobbies  maintained  by  the  railroad  interests 
were  always  powerful  enough  to  block  consideration. 

Finally,  in  1906,  La  Follette  galvanized  the  Senate  into  action 
and  with  the  skill  and  courage  always  displayed  by  him  on 
great  occasions,  fairly  overwhelmed  the  opposition. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  only  a  few  years  ago  Government 
employees  were  threatened  by  Executive  order  with  the  loss  of 
their  jobs  if  they  dared  to  appeal  to  Congress  from  the  injustices 
of  bureaucracy. 

Scores  defied  the  "  gag "  and  were  driven  from  the  Civil 
Service. 

La  Follette  ended  that  sort  of  thing  in  1912,  and  restored  to 
Government  workers  their  constitutional  right  to  petition  for 
the  redress  of  grievances. 

To-day  their  unions  are  among  the  most  influential  units  in 
the  labor  movement,  and  the  executive  who  would  seek  to  de- 
prive them  of  any  of  the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining  would 
be  inviting  trouble,  if  not  disaster. 

Single  handed,  La  Follette  blocked  the  passage  of  a  Federal 
antistrike  law  in  the  dark  days  of  reaction  following  the  World 
War. 

He  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  iniquities  of  the  Esch-Cum- 
mins  law,  and  he  arose  from  a  sick  bed  to  win  a  favorable 
report  from  a  Senate  committee  on  the  railroad  workers'  How- 
ell-Barkley  bill,  designed  to  assure  abiding  industrial  peace  in 
the  transportation  industry. 

The  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

No  man  in  the  American  Cengress — or  in  any  other  legislative 
body  in  the  world,  for  that  matter — ever  wrote  into  the  law  of 
his  land  so  many  constructive  measures  designed  to  safeguard 
the  liberties  and  economic  interests  of  workers  as  did  Robert 
Marion  La  Follette.  [Applause.] 

But — and  this  is  more  extraordinary  still — while  his  sym- 
pathies were  frankly  on  the  side  of  the  workers  he  was  also 
the  intelligent,  consistent,  and  persistent  champion  of  honest 
business. 

One  of  the  greatest  liberals  of  America,  Louis  D.  Brandeis, 
now  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  emphasized  that  point 
years  ago. 

Writing  in  1912,  before  he  became  a  member  of  the  high  court, 
Justice  Brandeis  said: 

The  greatest  problem  now  before  the  American  people  is  the  demand 
for  social  justice  and  industrial  democracy. 

A  large  part  of  our  working  people  are  working  and  living  under 
conditions  inconsistent  with  American  standards  and  ideals  and,  indeed, 
with  humanity  itself. 

We  can  not  exist  half  free  and  half  slave. 

The  problem  is  how  to  remove  these  flagrant  abuses  of  our  indus- 
trial system ;  how  to  secure  industrial  liberty  while  preserving  what 
is  good  in  our  institutions — the  energy,  enterprise,  and  persistence  char- 
acteristic of  Americans. 

For  the  solution  of  that  great  problem  the  American  people  need  a 
leader  with  courage,  ability,  constructive  power,  and,  perhaps  above  all, 
that  deep  and  passionate  sympathy  with  the  common  people  which  made 
Lincoln  the  greatest  of  all  Americans. 

La  Follette  possesses  these  qualities. 
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La  Follette  will  have  due  solicitude  for  the  needs  of  business,  but 
he  will  never  forget  that  business  was  made  for  man  and  not  man  for 

business. 

Senator  La  Follette  was  a  great  American  in  the  truest  and 

best  sense. 

He  believed  in  the  American  system  of  government.  He  never 
lost  his  faith  in  the  people's  capacity  to  govern  themselves.  He 
agreed  with  the  fathers  of  the  Republic  that  democracy  at  its 
worst  is  infinitely  better  than  autocracy  at  its  best.  [Applause.] 

He  was  the  inventor  of  the  direct  primary,  which  has  caused 
our  political  overlords  so  much  distress  in  recent  years. 

When  he  entered  the  Senate  it  was  known  as  the  "American 
House  of  Lords,"  the  "  Millionaires'  Club,"  the  citadel  of  wealth 
and  privilege. 

He  lived  to  see  the  upper  Chamber  become  the  mainstay  of 
American  democracy.  [Applause.] 

With  Bryan,  Norris,  and  a  few  others  he  created  the  public 
sentiment  which  forced  the  popular  election  of  United  States 
Senators. 

I  believe  we  are  too  close  to  the  event  to  be  able  to  accurately 
judge  the  effect  of  that  change,  but  I  venture  the  suggestion  that 
the  historian  of  the  future  will  hold  that  when  La  Follette  and 
his  associates  wrested  control  of  the  Senate  from  plutocracy  and 
turned  it  over  to  the  people  they  completed  the  most  important 
single  step  taken  in  their  generation  to  assure  the  safety  and 
perpetuity  of  American  institutions.  [Applause.] 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons,  haltingly  and  inadequately  ex- 
pressed, for  our  presence  here  to-day. 

We  have  come  from  every  section  of  the  Republic ;  for  the 
moment  party  lines  are  obliterated,  racial  and  religious  differ- 
ences are  forgotten ;  we  congratulate  Wisconsin  that  God  gave 
her  such  a  son ;  we  share  her  pride  in  his  achievements  and  we 
commend  to  posterity  the  study  of  his  life  and  character. 

We  would  say  to  those  who  come  after  us :  We  knew  this 
man  and  we  knew  the  men  of  his  time,  and  we  say  of  him  as 
Antony  said  of  Brutus : 

This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ! 
His  life  was  gentle  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him  that  Nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  "  This  was  a  man." 

ADDRESS  BY  CLAUDE  G.'  BOWERS 

Senator  La  Follette.  I  present  Claude  G.  Bowers. 

Mr.  Bowers.  In  the  story  of  American  democracy  in  the  last 
half  century  no  name  is  more  luminously  or  indelibly  written 
in  the  records  than  that  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  As  a 
crusader  for  the  democratic  concept  of  the  State  he  resembles 
Jefferson,  of  whom  he  was  a  professed  disciple  and  interpreter. 
As  a  fighting  defender  of  democracy  against  the  encroachments 
of  privilege  he  stands  with  Jackson.  As  a  friend  of  the  plain 
people  in  the  lowly  walks  of  life  he  ranks  with  Lincoln.  Nature 
made  him  a  democrat,  and  character  kept  him  one,  and  from 
the  hour  he  drew  his  sword  to  rid  his  State  of  the  dragons  of 
privilege,  until  worn  out  in  the  service  of  humanity,  it  fell  from 
his  lifeless  hand,  there  never  was  a  moment  that  he  did  not  fight 
the  good  fight  and  keep  the  faith. 

If  he  had  lived  in  the  formative  days  of  the  Republic  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  democracy  in  America ; 
if  in  the  days  of  Jackson  he  would  have  fought  with  him  against 
the  arrogance  of  the  national-bank  monopoly ;  if  in  the  days  of 
Lincoln  he  would  have  battled  with  him  for  liberty  and  the 
preservation  of  government  of,  by,  and  for  the  people. 

From  the  moment  he  dedicated  his  genius  to  the  service  of 
the  masses,  whenever  the  issue  was  between  man  and  mammon, 
between  integrity  and  corruption,  between  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  the  privileges  of  power,  no  one  ever  had  to  inquire  on 
what  side  the  barricade  he  was  fighting.  [Applause.] 

This  is  because  his  principles  were  as  fixed  and  immutable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Medes  a-nd  the  Persians.  They  were  inherent 
in  the  man.  They  were  the  reflection  of  his  soul.  They 
marched  to  the  pulsations  of  his  heart.  They  were  the  emana- 
tious  of  a  mind  that  did  its  own  thinking.  Robert  M.  La 
Follette  sever  had  to  await  the  conclusion  of  a  conference  to 
determine  the  dictates  of  his  conscience.  His  principles  were 
his  own,  and  these  were  the  acid  test  to  which  he  applied  all 
the  public  problems  of  his  day. 

He  believed  that  governments  are  created  for  the  service 
and  as  servants  of  the  people  and  that  all  others  are  usurpa- 
tions— and  this  is  the  first  principle  of  democracy. 

He  knew  that  the  stability  of  society  depends  upon  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legitimate  rights  of  property,  but  he  denied  the 
legitimacy  of  alleged  property  rights  that  subordinated  the 
higher,  holier  rights  of  man. 

He  knew  that  government  of  a  class  for  a  class  is  a  negation 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  fathers ;  that  equality  in  govern- 
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ment  and  before  the  law  is  the  essence  of  true  Americanism ; 
that  privilege  is  the  forerunner  of  plutocracy. 

He  despised  the  theory  popular  in  materialistic  circles  that 
a  primary  function  of  government  is  to  transfer  money  wrung 
from  the  people  by  the  tax  collector  to  the  private  coffers  of 
favored  groups ;  that  government  is  an  armed  collector  for  the 
bad  debts  of  private  business.  He  knew  that  statesmanship  is 
more  than  salesmanship  and  that  government  without  heart  or 
soul  or  vision  is  a  menace  to  mankind.  Thus  among  cynics 
and  materialists  he  was  an  anachronism.  When  in  the  fine 
flush  of  youth  this  genius  with  a  soul  as  white  as  mortal 
ever  had  first  drew  his  sword  to  wage  uncompromising  war  on 
privilege  the  Republic  of  Jefferson,  Jackson,  and  Lincoln  was 
in  deadly  peril. 

The  forces  of  privilege  and  corruption  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  smoke  screen  of  the  war  between  the  States  to  mobilize 
and  march. 

During  the  dark  and  sordid  days  of  reconstruction  they  long 
maintained  that  screen  by  persistently  fanning  the  smoldering 
passions  of  the  war.  And  when  at  length  the  smoke  lifted  and 
the  skies  were  clear,  the  people  were  confronted  by  the  em- 
battled forces  of  privilege  and  monopoly,  powerfully  entrenched. 

The  industrial  and  financial  combinations  and  the  railroads 
literally  were  in  possession  of  the  instrumentalities  of  the 
States.  The  railroads,  on  which  vast  empires  of  the  public 
domain  had  been  corruptly  lavished,  were  indifferent  to  their 
duty  to  the  public,  on  whose  bounty  they  had  fed. 

We  had  renounced  democracy  for  a  degraded  form  of  the 
Soviet.  The  privileged  elements  were  sending  their  personal 
representatives  to  law-making  bodies,  both  State  and  National. 
They  had  their  lecherous  hands  upon  the  courts.  They  con- 
trolled the  greater  portion  of  the  press.    They  were  the  State. 

And  then  for  a  moment  the  western  farmers  rose  in  a  revolt, 
and  here  and  there,  despite  the  jeers,  threw  faithless  public 
servants  out  of  power  and  enacted  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
the  rates  of  roads. 

But  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  vigilance  died 
down.  Through  the  trickery  of  politics  and  the  chicanery  of 
courts  much  of  the  ground  gained  was  lost,  and  we  had  settled 
down  to  a  cynical  acquiescence  in  the  exploitation  of  the  average 
man.  • 

Such  was  the  condition  of  affairs  when  Robert  M.  La  Follette, 
his  vision  broadened  by  his  service  in  the  House,  began  his  fight 
for  the  creation  of  a  progressive  democratic  state  that  Jefferson 
would  have  hailed  and  Jackson  have  saluted. 

It  was  a  herculean  task  he  undertook,  beyond  the  powers  of 
ordinary  men,  but  nature  had  molded  in  him  an  ideal  crusader 
for  the  people.  It  gave  him  a  persuasive  and  illuminating  elo- 
quence burn  of  the  perfect  coordination  of  mind  and  heart. 
Thus  when  the  people  were  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  significance 
of  events  he  was  able  to  reach  them  with  his  voice. 

It  gave  him  a  genius  for  intensive  research.  He  never  entered 
a  battle  until  his  arsenal  was  stocked  with  ammunition  and  his 
guns  were  in  perfect  working  order.  Thus  he  was  one  of  the 
most  meticulous  investigators  in  American  history.  Thus  his 
speeches  were  as  treatises — final  and  authoritative.  That  is  the 
reason  his  foes  ridiculed  but  seldom  tried  to  answer  him.  He 
was  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  useful  of  human  phenomena — a 
scientific  sentimentalist.  His  mind  kept  a  close  rein  on  his 
heart ;  his  emotions  were  under  the  control  of  his  reflections. 

He  was,  therefore,  a  master  in  the  mobilization  of  facts  and 
an  artist  in  organizing  them  in  martial  ranks  and  making  them 
march  militantly  to  the  music  of  his  voice.  He  had  the  gift  of 
making  figures  interesting  as  fiction,  and  that  made  him  "  dan- 
gerous." [Applause.] 

And  nature  did  more  in  making  him  an  ideal  crusader  for  the 
people.  It  gave  him  an  honesty  that  was  beyond  purchase  or 
persuasion,  and  a  conscience  that  could  be  heard  above  the 
clamor  of  the  crowd. 

It  lifted  him  above  flattery,  and  thus  gave  him  immunity  from 
those  social  seductions  that  have  converted  so  many  young  pro- 
gressives to  reaction.  It  gave  him  physical  and  mental  endur- 
ances, thus  making  possible  that  dynamic  energy  that  worked 
throughout  the  day  and  far  into  the  night  in  confounding  the 
conspiracies  of  silence. 

It  gave  him  a  Jacksonian  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph 
of  the  right  and  a  Lincolnian  faith  in  the  ultimate  wisdom  of 
the  people. 

It  gave  him  that  superb  courage  that  never  quailed  and  never 
quit  in  the  face  of  fire  and  left  him  undaunted  in  the  hour  of 
failure.  It  gave  him  something  that  is  only  given  to  the  truly 
great — the  power  to  stand  alone.  He  who  stands  alone  in  the 
service  of  a  great  cause  is  seen  the  easiest  and  remembered  the 
longest.  [Applause.] 

Such  was  his  equipment.  Now,  before  Jefferson  launched  his 
campaign  for  the  democratization  of  America  he  wrote  democ- 
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racy  into  the  statutes  of  Virginia ;  and  La  Follette  democ- 
ratized Wisconsin  before  he  entered  the  national  arena.  The 
story  of  his  reformation  of  Wisconsin  is  as  fascinating  as 
romance.  He  found  the  privileged  and  the  politicians  in  a 
combination  resting  on  mutual  greed  that  defied  assault — and 
he  made  assault.  Every  railroad  enjoying  immunity  from 
regulation  or  full  taxation,  every  powerful  combination  privi- 
leged to  exploit,  every  bank  subservient  to  the  greed  of  its 
masters,  every  merchant  and  shipper  these  could  coerce  into 
compliance,  was  arrayed  against  him. 

They  controlled  the  greater  portion  of  the  press  that  mis- 
represented him  when  it  dared  and  fought  him  with  a  more 
cowardly  silence  when  it  must.  They  marshaled  the  ever-ready 
but  always  anemic  battalion  of  the  snobs.  They  summoned 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  unscrupulous  of  political  ma- 
chines to  the  defense.  And  all  he  had  was  the  great  unor- 
ganized, undisciplined  mass  of  the  people,  and  they  were  sleep- 
ing soundly  on  their  arms. 

He  aroused  them  by  his  clarion  call  to  battle,  brought  them 
to  their  feet,  convinced  them  of  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
mobilized,  organized,  munitioned,  and  lead  them  time  after 
time  to  gallant  failures,  until  at  length  they  literally  stormed 
their  way  to  victory  and  entered  into  the  possession  of  their 
government. 

At  that  time  La  Follette's  triumph  in  Wisconsin  gave  Ameri- 
can democracy  a  new  lease  on  life. 

But  momentary  victory  was  not  enough.  To  confirm  that 
victory  he  struck  down  the  couvention  system  with  its  corrup- 
tion and  manipulation  and  made  men  submit  Iheir  ambitions  to 
the  judgment  of  the  people,  who  are  the  masters. 

He  found  the  railroads  privileged  to  pocket  hundreds  of 
thousands  belonging  to  the  treasury.    He  ended  that. 
.    He  foresaw  their  plan  to  pass  the  increase  to  the  people  in 
increased  rates;  he  organized  a  sound  and  scientific  method 
of  State  regulations  and  prevented  that. 

He  found  children  in  the  factories.  He  sent  them  to  the 
playground  and  the  school. 

He  fouud  women  working  under  impossible  physical  and 
moral  conditions.    He  stopped  it. 

He  found  greed  poisoning  the  food  of  the  people.  He  scourged 
the  food  adulterators  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Common- 
wealth. 

He  found  the  factories  breeding  places  of  disease.  He  forced 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  shops. 

And  when,  through  the  removal  of  the  plug  of  privilege, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  added  revenue  poured  into  the  treas- 
ury, he  turned  it  over,  to  the  schools  and  to  the  university 
which  he  made  one  of  the  most  inspirational  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  age. 

He  found  Wisconsin  a  feudal  barony ;  he  left  it  a  democracy. 
He  found  it  in  the  grasp  of  privilege;  he  restored  it  to  the 
service  of  the  people. 

And  then,  as  Jefferson  had  done  before  him,  he  went  forth 
to  fight  for  the  extension  of  the  blessings  of  progressive  democ- 
racy to  every  State  beneath  the  flag.  Hate  went  before  to 
prepare  for  his  reception,  and  with  the  old,  gay  smile  upon  his 
fighting  face  he  went  forth  gallantly  to  meet  it. 

Never  more  desperate  need  for  crusaders  against  privilege  and 
corruption  than  when  La  Follette  and  Bryan  began  their  memo- 
rable crusades  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Privilege  was  every- 
where entrenched.  The  system  was  complete.  The  trend  to 
unregulated  monopoly  was  unquestioned.  The  dream  of  Fed- 
eralism was  coming  true. 

Men  could  buy  nominations  and  elections  and  recoup  their 
private  purses  or  their  party  chest  by  selling  legislation.  The 
press  was  for  the  most  part  silent.  The  Senate  was  a  checker 
board  reserved  for  the  playing  of  three  or  four  men  who  repre- 
sented privilege  and  nothing  more.  To  mention  human  rights 
was  to  invite  suspicion.  Never  had  the  Government  been  more 
completely  alienated  from  the  people.  It  was  the  private  agent 
of  exploiting  groups,  and  when  the  people  had  paid  the  price 
of  maintenance  their  connection  ceased.  The  people  were  inert, 
helpless,  hopeless,  almost  ignorant  of  their  wrongs.  And  then 
the  voices  of  La  Follette  and  Bryan  were  heard  in  the  land, 
and  the  people  stirred  uneasily  in  their  slumbers  and  then 
awoke,  arose,  and  arose  cheering  and  ready  for  battle. 

The  national  program  of  La  Follette  rested  on  a  broad  founda- 
tion. It  was  to  dedicate  his  genius  as  crusader  and  constructor 
to  the  redemption  to  the  people  of  the  government  of  the 
people  and  for  the  service  of  the  people  and  all  the  people. 

He  proposed  to  tear  away  the  fungus  growth  of  privilege 
from  the  temple  of  liberty,  to  sweep  away  the  barricades  of 
money  bags  and  let  the  people  in  to  the  keeping  of  their  cove- 
nant. 

His  plan  was  twofold — to  restore  to  the  people  the  powers 
in  government  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  and  to  deprive 
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the  privileged  of  the  powers  of  exploitation  with  which  they 
had  been  armed. 

They  said  this  was  a  dangerous  innovation.  That  was  false. 
His  program  was  as  old  as  the  realization  of  human  rights  and 
all  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  apply  the  principles  of  Jeffersonian 
democracy  to  the  changed  economic  conditions  of  the  times. 

They  said  he  was  a  radical.  Well,  from  the  time  the  Christ 
scourged  the  money  changers  from  the  temple  to  be  crucified  as 
a  radical,  radicals  have  been  the  torehbearers  of  liberty  and 
human  rights. 

In  a  sense  La  Follette  was  a  radical.  The  gallant  figure  who 
swept  into  the  national  arena  in  shining  armor  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  was  the  kind  of  radical  that  the  little  group  that 
stood  and  fought  with  Jefferson  for  the  radicalism  of  democracy 
would  have  taken  to  their  hearts. 

He  had  his  disappointments,  but  what  achievements ! 

The  things  for  which  he  fought  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
were  called  socialistic  then;  now  they  are  written  in  the 
statutes.  Then  they  were  as  radical  as  destruction ;  and  now 
they  are  as  conservative  as  common  sense. 

Along  the  pathway  of  the  progress  of  the  people  are  many 
milestones  that  mark  advance,  and  many  of  the  most  imposing 
must  bear  the  name  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette.  But  every  mile- 
stone meant  a  battle,  nay,  it  meant  a  war.  And  every  battle 
of  every  war  found  him  on  the  firing  line  taking  his  scars  and 
wearing  them  as  insignia  of  honor.  [Applause.] 

Time  would  not  suffice  to  enumerate  the  many  reforms  he 
helped  to  bring  about.  Public  carriers  are  more  responsive  to 
the  public  needs.  He  fought  for  that.  Men  are  more  equitably 
taxed  in  accordance  with  their  capacity  to  pay.  He  fought  for 
that.  Men  now  enter  the  Senate  with  a  mandate  from  the 
people  and  not  a  mere  blue  print  from  a  board  of  directors. 
He  fought  for  that. 

Public  opinion  now  demands  a  full  publicity  for  the  source  of 
campaign  contributions  and  he  and  others  touched  the  public 
conscience  and  created  the  popular  demand. 

He  found  that  the  men  who  go  out  upon  the  sea  in  ships  had 
been  forgotten  in  the  general  emancipation  of  mankind  and  he 
fought  a  gallant  battle  and  made  them  free. 

He  was  in  the  forefront  of  the  struggle  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  mothers  of  men;  he  fought  unceasingly  against  the  grind- 
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ing  of  the  minds  and  bodies  of  children  into  dividends  in  factories 
and  shops  ;  he  stood  four  square  against  the  extortions  of  unreg- 
ulated monopoly ;  his  was  the  first  voice  raised  in  warning 
against  the  alienation  of  the  Nation's  oil  reserves ;  and  his  mem- 
orable battles  for  the  preservation  of  the  people's  heritage  in 
their  natural  resources  for  the  uses  of  the  people  is  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  source  of  strength  to  those  who  must  carry  on  the 
never-ending  battle  for  public  rights. 

The  meaning  of  this  man  to  posterity  can  be  expressed  briefly. 
In  a  century  and  a  half  of  history  he  was  one  of  the  keenest 
and  most  constructive  champions  of  democracy  in  the  never- 
ending  war  against  reaction ;  one  of  the  most  persistent  and 
devastating  enemies  of  privilege;  one  of  the  most  uncompromis- 
ing foes  of  corruption ;  one  of  the  greatest  commoners  of  all 
time,  standing  always  for  social  justice  and  the  humanzing 
processes  of  government. 

The  glory  of  this  man  was  in  his  glorious  humanity,  his 
sincere  love  for  his  fellow  creatures,  which,  in  statesmanship, 
he  translated  into  service.  Of  him  it  can  be  truly  said  that 
there  is  not  a  farmer  in  the  fields,  not  a  worker  at  the  forge, 
not  a  brakeman  on  a  freight,  not  a  sailor  on  the  sea,  not  a 
woman  at  her  task  in  home  or  shop,  not  a  child  in  school  or 
in  the  factory  dreaming  of  the  playground,  who  is  not  his 
debtor. 

There  is  not  a  friend  of  popular  government  and  the  rights 
of  man  who  does  not  stand  before  his  memory  at  salute.  There 
is  not  an  enemy  of  corruption  with  whom  he  did  not  serve. 

Here  was  a  statesman  of  heroic  mold  who  turned  his  back  on 
opulence  and  ease  to  dedicate  his  God-given  gifts  to  the  service 
of  the  masses.  The  path  he  chose  was  rough,  beset  with  am- 
buscades, and  always  it  was  long,  and  often  it  was  lonely,  but 
gaily  and  gallantly  he  pushed  on  to  his  self-appointed  tasks 
unfaltering  in  the  faith. 

His  fame  is  written  in  the  statutes,  his  name  in  history,  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

His  monument  belongs  in  the  Capitol  of  the  country  because 
he  served  it  with  all  his  mind — and  it  was  the  best  of  minds — ■ 
with  all  his  heart — and  it  was  the  warmest  of  hearts — with  all 
his  soul — and  it  was  the  whitest  of  souls — and  because  in  all 
his  public  acts  he  symbolized  the  noblest  tradition  of  the  Re- 
public    [Prolonged  applause.]  * 
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Lincoln,Lar  olletter  amiliesMay 
Have  Been  Related  in  Marriage 

Historians  Find  Families  Closely  Allied  in  Pioneer 
Days  in  Kntucky;  Both  Groups  Later  Moved 
To  Northwest  Territory 


THE  little  known  relationships  of 
the  La  Follettes  of  Wisconsin  and 
the  family  of  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
recalled  as  part  of  the  rich  legacy  of 
the  Lincoln  story  brought  to  mind 
Wednesday  on  the  127th  annivers- 
ary of  Lincoln's  birth. 

For  more  than  150  years  there  was 
a  close  geographical,  political  and 
economic  contact  in  the  activities  of 
these  two  families.  Historians  find 
great  probability  that  Lincoln  and 
LaFollette  were  related  through  mar- 
riages into  the  Hanks  family. 

The  story  of  the?e  two  families 
who  settled  in  the  fame  community 
in  Kentucky  and  who  participated  in 
an  interesting  bit  of  early-day  drama 
is  told  today  by  Louis  A.  Warren, 
Lincoln  authority  and  reprinted  with 
permission  of  the  Wisconsin  Histori- 
cal society. 

Move  From  East 

The  Lincolns  were  the  earliest  to 
move  from  the  east  and  in  their  west- 
ward journey  have  represented  what 
has  been  called  a  "typical  American 
migration"  Seven  generations  of  the 
Lincolns  participated  in  this  covered 
wagon  enterprise,  settling  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

The  LaFollette  family  westward  trek 
was  'when  Joseph  and  Phoebe  La 
Follette  left  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and 
established  their  Kentucky  home  in 
the  very  center  of  the  state.  The 
land  they  settled  was  originally  in 
Nelson  county,  but  the  formation  of 
new  units  out  of  the  old  boundaries 
first  placed  their  home  in  Hardin, 
later  in  Larue  county. 

Here  the  La  Follettes  came  in  con- 
tact wjith  the  Hankses,  and  also  with 
the  Lincolns,  who  had  occupied  no  less 
than  six  different  homes  in  Ken- 
tucky county  by  1811. 

Jesse  La  Follette.  grandfather  of 
Robert  M.  La  Follette,  and  Thomas 
Lincoln,  father  of  the  president,  are 
the  contemporaries  representing  these 
two  families  through  which  one  finds 
interesting  points  of  contact. 

It  is  not  likely,  Mr.  Warren  says, 
that  they  were  associated  to  any 
considerable  extent  until  the  Lin- 
colns moved  to  the  Knob  Creek  farm 
in  1811.  Jacob  La  Follette,  a  brother 
of  Jesse,  served  on  a  jury  with 
Thomas  Lincoln  at  the  Hardin  coun- 
ty circuit  court  in  1811.  Isaac,  another 
brother,  was  present  at  a   sale  at 


Knob  Creek,  where  he  and  Thomas 
Lincoln  both  made  purchases. 
Family  Locations 

While  the  Lincoln  family  lived  in 
the  Knob  Creek  valley,  the  La  Fol- 
!  lette  families  were  located  on  the 
|  headwaters  of  Knob  Creek  and  South 
Fork  of  Nolin.  near  the  Gollahers. 
Austin  Gollaher  claimed  that  Sarah 
Lincoln,  sister  of  Abraham,  was  his 
sweetheart.  The  Gollaher,  La  Follette 
and  Lincoln  children  all  went  to 
school  together.  Austin's  brother,  Joel, 
married  Elizabeth  La  Follette. 

It  was  a  land  suit  that  was  of  pri- 
mary importance  in  bringing  together 
the  father  of  Lincoln  and  the  grand- 
father of  Sen.  La  Follette. 

Both  having  settled  on  the  same 
survey,  they  became  joint,  defendants 
in  an  ejectment  suit  which  was  the 
main  influence  in  driving  them  from 
the  Kentucky  country.  The  plaintiffs 
in  the  case  were  the  heirs  of  Thomas 
Middleton. 

Middletcn  was  a  baker  who  in  1776 
joined  the  Revolutionary  army,  and 
following  military  land  grants  made 
it  possible  for  him  to  patent  a  10,000 
acre  tract  of  land  in  the  Kentucky 
country- 
Suit  Is  Started 

Like  so  many  cf  the  early  land  titles  j 
in  Kentucky,  it  rame  into  dispute,  and  I 
an  ejectment  suit  was  brought  against  J 
all  settlers  living  within  the  boundaries  \ 
of  this  tract. 

Chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulties  1 
of  land  titles,  Mr.  Warren  tells.  Thorn-  I 
as  Lincoln  moved  from  Kemucky  to  | 
Indiana,  while  Jesse  La  Follette  also  i 
left  for  Indiana. 

"Besides  the  probability  that  Lin- 
coln and  La  Follette  were  related,  and 
the  fact  that  their  ancestors  were 
dwelling  on  the  same  tract  of  land, 
there  Is  still  another  point  of  con- 
tact." Mr.  Warren  says,  "both  the 
families  were  associated  with  the  anti- 
slavery  group  in  Kentucky." 

When  Lincoln  prepared  his  autobi- 
ography he  said  that  the  removal  of 
his  father  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana 
was  "partly  on  account  of  slavery,"  and 
although  this  point  has  been  disputed 
by  historians,  Hardin  county  tax  book 
lists  of  that  period  showed  1238  slaves 
in  the  district. 

Hated  Slavery 

"What  may  be  said  about  the  cause 
of  the  Lincolns  leaving  Kentucky  may 


*s  said  about  the  migration  of 

the  La  Toilettes,  as  they  were  of  the 
same  mind  on  this  subject,"  Mr.  War- 
ren asserts. 

"Defective  land  titles  and  slavery 
were  doubtlessly  both  contributing  fac- 
tors in  the  removal  of  the  Lincolns, 
and  most  of  the  La  Follettes  to  the 
great  Northwest.  The  destination  of 
there  families  was  Indiana."  he  says. 

The  sons  of  the  pioneer  Joseph  La 
Follette.  can  best  be  grouped  into 
pairs.  Isaac  and  John  remained  in 
Kentucky,  and  their  descendants  are 
still  to  be  found  in  the  original  La 
Follette  community  and  at  other 
points  in  Larue  county. 

As  early  as  1804  Robert  La  Follette 
had  migrated  to  Floyd  county,  In- 
diana, just  across  the  river  from 
Louisville,  and  some  years  later  his 
brother,  Jacob,  settled  near  him. 

The  United  States  census  for  1820 
shows  Robert  with  a  wife,  three  sons, 
and  one  daughter,  while  Jacob  enter- 
ed on  record  a  wife,  two  sons,  and 
three  daughters.  Ths  son  of  Joseph 
was  Jesse,  grandfather  of  the  elder 
Sen.  La  Follette. 

Moves  Near  Lincoln 

"Jesse  La  Follette  moved  to  Harri- 
son county,  adjacent  to  Perry  county, 
where  Thomas  Lincoln  had  settled. 
The  1820  census  shows  that  besides 
Jesse  and  his  wife,  the  family  con- 
sisted of  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters. 

Between  the  years  1828  and  1830, 
the  Lincolns  and  members  of  the  La 
Follette  family  made  further  migra- 
tions to  the  Northwest.  The  Lincoln's 
moved  across  the  state  line  to  Illi- 
nois, and  the  La  Follettes  in  Put- 
man  and  Montgomery  counties,  In- 
diana. 

It  is  in  their  respective  settlements 
in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  not  more  than 
75  miles  apart,  that  the  father  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  frandfather 
of  Robert  M.  La  Follette  Sr.  lie  burled. 

In  Futman  county,  Josiah  La  Fol- 
lette, father  of  the  late  senator,  mar- 
ried the  widow  Buchanan,  and  from 
this  po!ni  carae  to  Wisconsin,  where 
their  children  were  born. 


Not  Alone  for  Blue  Grass  and  Colonels 
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Kentucky  Is  Noted,  Too,  for  Producing  Three  Families  Famed  in  American 

Lincoln,  Borah,  La  Follette  >hl 


WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 


By  RUBY  K.  BLACK 
[Journal  Washington  Correspondent] 


.showing  that  the  Lincoln  and  La 
Follette  families  knew  each  otner 


^orresponaem  |  \  roueuie  iau»»»     —   —  , 
"  WASHINGTON  -  Pioneering-  on  |  in  the  Kentucky   days  ™n^"h 
tJtand  seems  to  have  something  come  to  ^MjJ^^Jjg 
to  _  do  with  pioneering  in  polity, ;  ^^S^^  ^ 


LU      UU       VVillJ      jyivjiiv-^i    I  

if  the  history  of  the  Lincoln,  Borah 
and  LaFollette  families  is  an  in- 
dication. 


lamny  wiui  biuk»  — 
distinguished  families  during  that 
period.  Neither  Sen.  Borah  nor  Sen. 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,    Jr.,    recalls , 


..  ;  Rouen  m.  ljaruncLiA.,  «»•>   

These  three  which  have  produced  j  hearing  any  family  talk  about  the 
staSmen  Who  notably  affected  the  !  two 
life  of  their  times  and  whose  names  the  early  19th  «ntuiy. 
live    in    history,    followed    similar  ^f^iaSer  of  the 

trails  from  east  to  west.  j  La™Jf  ^l** LaFollette   served  on 

The   LaFollette   and   Lin  c  o  1  n  present  Sen.  «™J2iuI  Lincoln 

suss,      r  ^r^tsfe.  - lhe 


home  was  located 

Into  Kentucky 

Sen.  William  E.  Borah's  great- 
grandfather, with  his  eight  sons, 
moved  from  Pennsylyania  to  Ken- 
tucky in  1810.  and  eight  years  later, 
his  father,  William  N.  Borah,  was 
born  there 


same  sale  on  Knob  Creek. 

Jesse  LaFollette,  ancestor  of  the 
Wisconsin  LaFollettes,  married 
Mary  Lee,  of  the  same  family  as 
Robert  E.  Lee,  on  Jan.  25,  1808,  in 
Kentucky.  The  Lee  family  was  also 
connected  with  the  Hanks  family, 
Lincoln's  ancestors  on  the  maternal 


BvmT'tho  Lincoln  family  l,ad  j  Mde"  Ukew.se.  .  MW  fig*** 
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Joseph  LaFollette,  born  in  Fiance 
about  1745,  married  his  second  wife, 
Phoebe  Goble,  in  Momstown,  N.  J., 
on  May  1,  1771.  Not  long  after,  they 
started  their  westward  trek,  finally 


wise  sent  these  two  families  to  In- 
diana. These  two  families  also  were 
associated  in  anti-slavery  work  in 
Kentucky. 
Jesse  LaFollette  moved  to  Harrl 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

skipped  the  movement  into  Indiana, 
for  the  senator's  grandfather,  John 
Borah,  moved  to  Wayne  county, 
Illinois,  in  1820,  when  Sen.  Borah's 
father,  William  N.  Borah,  was  two 
years  old,  just  about  the  time  the 
LaFollettes  and  Lincolns  were 
abandoning  Kentucky  with  its  ob- 
scure land  titles  for  Indiana,  where 
land  titles  were  guaranteed. 
Still  Westward 

The  Lincolns,  like  the  Borahs, 
went  on  into  Illinois.  There  Borah's 
father  became  a  good  friend  of 
Judge  Silas  D.  Bryan,  whose  son, 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  was  a 
candidate  for  president,  too. 

The  LaFollettes  chose  to  go  fur- 
ther west,  into  Wisconsin,  where  the 
family  reached  its  greatest  distinc- 
tion, giving  two  governors  and  two 
senators  to  public  life— the  father, 
Robert  M.  LaFollette,  having  been 
governor  and  senator,  and  the  two 


^though  records  have  been  found  I    The  Borah  family  seems  to  have 


ROBERT  M.  LAFOLLETTE,  SR. 


sons,  Robert  and  Philip,  being  sen- 
ator and  governor  respectively. 

Sen.  Borah  himself  continued  to 
migrate,  however,  going  from  Illin- 
ois to  Kansas  and  then  on  to  Idaho, 
which  distinguished  itself  by  send- 
ing- him  to  the  Senate  year  after 
year. 

Like  Lincoln,  lie  is  leading  a 
liberal  movement  for  president.  It 


is  often  tentatively  predicted  that 
one  of  the  LaPollette  brothers  may 
some  day  be  president.  Their  father 
was  a  candidate  for  president,  but 
failed  of  election. 

So,  out  of  that  central  part  of 
Kentucky  came  three  families  which 
produced  three  candidates  for  presi- 
dent, only  one  of  which  has  been 
elected — so  far. 


The  State  College  of  Washington 

PULLMAN,  WASHINGTON 


June  30,  1338 


Dr.  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Life  Insurance  Co. 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Dr.  Warrens 

For  the  last  four  years  1  nave  been  engaged  in 
writing  a  life  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
of  Wisconsin.     If  course  I  have  read  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  your  article,  "The  Lincoln  and  La  Follette 
Families-  in  Pioneeer  Drama,"  published  in  the  Wisconsin 
Magazine  of  History. 

Last  summer  I  visited  the  soots  in  Indiana  and 
Kentucky  where  the  ancestors  of  Robert  M.  La  Follette 
lived.     I  am  writing  you  to  get  several  po±nts  suggested 
in  your  very  interesting  article  a  little  more  cleared 
up  for  my  pur.';  se.     If  you  could  take  the  time,  I  would 
be  glad  if  you  would  give  me  the  information  that  I 
desire  on  the  following  points. 

1.  On  page  362  of  your  article,  you' make  the 
statement  that  John  La  Follette  was  the  first  of  the  La 
Follettes  to  come  to  America,  that  he  was  the  father  of 
Joseph,  Charles,  and  George  La  Follette,  and  that  he  was 
probably  killed  in  the  Revolutionary  War.    What  is  your 
authority  for  the  statement  that  John  La  Follette,  father 
of  Joseph,  came  to  America  and  lived  here?    Where  did  he 
live?  What  is  your  evidence  that  he  probably  served  in  the 
Revolutionary  War? 

2.  On  the  same  page,  referring  to  Joseph  ^a  Follette 
and  his  brothers,  you  say  that  on  the  journey  from  Ne 
Jersey  to  Kentucky  they  may  have  had  brief  Bsiclences 

in  two  or  three  states.     Do  you  have  any  specific  evidence 
that  Joseph  La  Follette  lived  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  one 
of  the  counties  in  northern  Virginia  or  West  Virginia  for 
any  length  of  time  before  he  moved  to  Kentucky?    Do  you 
have  any  specific  date  for  the  arrival  of  Joseph  and 
Phoebe  La  Follette  in  Kentucky? 

3.  In  your  researches  into  the  early  court  house 
records  in  Nelson,  Hardin,  and  Larue  counties  in  Kentucky, 
did  you  undertake  to  discover  when  the  name  La  Follette 
first  appears  in  the  records  of  Kentucky?    Also,  did  you 
find  any  facts  -  ' th  respect  to  the  time  at  which  the  name 
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"Follet"  or  "Le  Follet"  had  been  changed  to  "La  Follette"? 

4i    Also,  x  am  somewhat  bothered  about  the  location  of 
the  original  La  Follette  homesteads  on  the  10,000  acre 
military  land  grant  mapped  in  your  article.    While  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Lincoln  boyhood  home,  Athertonville  and 
lew  Haven,  I  tried  to  locate  the  Jesse  and  Issac  La  Follette 
homesteads.    The  only  thing  that  1  seemed  to  be  able  to 
.  iscover  was  a  so-called  La  Follette  Hollow.,  which  extended 
up  into  the  hills  north  and  "vest  of  New  Haven,  drained  by 
a  small  stream  that  emptied  into  the  Rolling  Fork  at 
New  Haven.     However,  this  particular  La  Follette  Hollow 
seems  to  me  to  be  too  distant  from  Lincoln's  boyhood 
home  and  Athertonville  to  have  been  contained  in  a  part 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  boyhood  community.     I  infer  from 
your  article  that  the  La  Follette  and  idncoln  homes 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  or  four  miles  distant 
from  one  another.     It  seemed  to  me  as  1  drove  over  the  spot 
last  summer  that  the  La  Follette  Hollow  community  was 
some  seven  or  eight  miles  distant  from  the  Lincoln 
boyhood  home.     Perhaps  the  Jesse  La  Follette  and  Issac 
La  Follette  homesteads  were  located  in  some  other  place 
nearer  to  the  Lincoln  boyhood  home,  and  not  up  the "so- 
called  La  Follette  Hollo?/,  to  which  I  v/as  directed  by 
several  persons  in  New  naven.     Can  you  enlighten  me 
a  little  further  on  this  point? 

According  to  explanations  in  your  article,  the  La 
Follette  homesteads  are  inferred  to  be  several  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  homestead.    However,  as  these 
homesteads  are  placed  on  the  map  in  your  article,  the 
Jesse  and  Isaac  La  Follette  homesteads  seem  to  be  south- 
s west  of  the  Thomas  Lincoln  homestead.     Can  you 
straighten  me  out  on  this  point? 

5.  You  speak  of  the  charm  of  this  beautiful  country 
where  the  Lincolns  and  the  La  Follettes  lived  in  Kentucky. 
However,  as  I  drove  over  it  last  summer,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  it  must  have  always  been  a  very  infertile  section, 
except  for  a  few  acres  along  the  low-lying  streams.  I 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  lack  of  fertility 

of  the  soil  as  I  drove  up  the  La  Follette  Hollow,  out  of 
New  Haven;  so  I  am  wondering  whether  or  not  the  La  Follettes 
didn't  wear  out  the  soil  and  move  on  to  Indiana,  where  they 
found  better  soil.    It  seemed  to  me  that  tho  land  in 
northern  Putnam  county,  where  tJsual  and  Jesse  La  Follette 
lived,  was  very  much  better  land  than  in  Larue  county, 
Kentucky.    What  do  you  think  of  this  suggestion? 

6.  I  was  told  by  persons  in  New  Haven  that  a  number 
of  the  La  Follettes  in  that  co  imunity  v. ere  members  of  the 
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Catholic,  Church.     How  do  you  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
family  of  Joseph  -a  Foilette  seemed  to  have  been  Huguenots 
Protestants,  ana  Baptists,  whereas  another  group  of  La  toilette 
Catholic  Clwch-?Seeme    t0  haV9  retained  me^shiP  in  the 

.     1  am  sorry  to  bother  you  with  such  a  long  letter  as 
ffj'  fj,1  ';°  Sant  to  nave  my  book  on  the  late  Senator 
La  Foilette  as  free  from  error  as  possible. 

I  may  be  able  to  get  back  to  this  Kentucky  community 
belore  I  publish  my  book.     In  the  meantime,  I  also 
hope  to  stop  off  at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  sometime  when  I 
am  going  east  and  have  a  good,  long  talk  with  you. 

Any  way  that  you  can  help  me  at  the  present  time 
will  be  very  greatly  appreciated. 


Very  sincerely  yours, 


Fred  R.  iroder^ 
Department  of' Sociology 


FRY  dk 


July  7,  1938 


Mr.  Fred  R.  Yoder,  Head 
Department  of  Sociology 
The  State  College  of  Washington 
Pullman,  Washington 

My  dear  Mr.  Yoderi 

Tow  letter  wl th  reference  to  the  LaFollette  family  in- 
dicates that  you  have  not  had  access  to  the  "History  of  the 
La  Toilette  family  in  America,"  compiled  bv  {John      LaFollette  in 
1898,    It  was  from  this  book  that  I  secured  "by  information  about 
the  very  early  history  of  the  family  during  the  Colonial  period. 

Th  so  La  Follette  "biographies  are  very  scarce.    They  are 
paper  covered  books  containing  84  pa^es,  and  I  do  not  know  where 
you  would  be  able  to  acquire  one. 

In  reading  over  my  La  Follette  correspondence  I  find  a 
letter  from  the  widow  of  Robert  La  Follette,  Sr.,  from  which  I 
conclude  she  was  writing  a  biography  of  Robert  La  Follette  but 
whether  or  not  it  was  ever  completed  I  do  not  know.    This  would 
be  another  very  valuable  source  if  her  book  or  manuscript  could 
be  acquired. 

In  my  Kentucky  researches  the  La  Follette  data  was  purely 
incidental  and  I  did  not  go  about  any  systematic  gathering  of 
the  fact  with  reference  to  the  family.  Thus,  material  used  in 
my  Wisconsin  Magazine  History  article  was  built  up  more  especially 
from  the  Lee  connection  with  the  La  Follette  family. 

The  Map  which  you  find  in  my  magazine  article  is  quite 
reliable,  inasmuch  as  it  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  map  appearing  in 

so  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the 
general  location  of  the  Lincoln  and  La  Follette  homes. 

There  are  members  of  the  La  Faliastfc  family  still  living 
in  Larue  Ooanty,  many  of  them,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
vary  difficult  to  discover  the  exact  location. 

Yours  vary  truly, 
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Virginia  Document 

■  i  i«  mm  mm  m  ■       -„   ■       i         i    i.  n  mi 

Tho  Cocrtonweulth  of  VI  r:*lniat  to  tho  Sheriff  of  liaison 
County;  Grooting.    We  oon^nd  ;ou  to  summon,    -ill! on  Hanks,  Ch  is.  & 
John  Leo  mA  Gabriel  Burrows  to   s  ;  o  «r  before  tho  Justices  of  our 
said  County  at  rpooial  Celled  Court  on  Mond^:;  next  20th  inst,  9  o'clock 
to  tortify  and  tho  truth  to  say  in  a  aorta  in  mutter  of  dispute  depending 
in  said  Court  between  tho  Com  vomoalthplft  and  Edraond  Quick  and  Solomon 
Link  Deft,  and.  tho;/  thin  shall  in  no  wise  om.it  under  the  penalty  of 
J.  100. 

itnoss  I  suae  Morrison  Clerk  of  any  said  court  -at  the  Court 
house  tho  13th  of  March  1706  and  of  our  Inde<>  --nd  or  tee  tho  10  th* 

Isaac  Morrison  CEL. 


LAFOLLETTE  GSLBALOGY 


(Copied  by  Wm.  T.  LaFollette  from  old  family  Bible  in  Indiana) 

1911 


Grandfather  Jesse  LaFollette  came  from  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  in 


1825  to  Harrison  County,  Indiana,  and  in  1829  settled  in  utn-m  County 
where  he  secured  160  acres  of  land        miles  3.  3ast  of  Parliersburg. 

Births 


Jesse  LaFollette  August" 2 3,  "1781 

Mary  Lee  LaFpllette,  wife  Feb.  27,  1788 
Children 


Rebecca  LaFollette 

V/m.  T.  " 

Phoebe  A.  " 

Abigail  Combs  " 

Warren  C.  " 

Josiah  (father) 

Hancy  Ana  " 
Martha  Jane  " 
Elhanan  ,'/.  " 
Robert  H.  " 
Harvey  M.  " 

3g     TG  .,.]  DF  lTHBR 
Joseph  LaFollette 

Phoebe  Gobel,  his  wife 
Child  ren 

Usuel  LaFollette 

Robert  LaFollette 

Abigail  " 

Jesse  (Grandfather! 


April  16,  1809 
June  15,  1810 
February  12,  1812 
November  25,  1813 
August  20,  1815 
July  4,  1817 
May  24,  1819 
October  1,  18.2 
July  12,  1824 
November  28,  1826 
April  16,  1832 


Born  in  France  in  1746 
"    Lev;  Jersey 


Deaths 
October  2,    1844  -  63 

January  16,   1852  -  64 


March  23,   1867     -  58 
March  22,   1868    -  58 
Sept.   21,   1882     -  70 
April  14,   1888     -  75 
April  22,   1887     -  72 
February  16,   1866     -  39 
oeptember  1902     -  83 
October  26,   1855     -  33 
July  15,   1855    -  31 
December  2,  1903    -  77 
September  4,   1865     -  33 


174: 


Born  June  6,   17  73 

September  10,  1776  Died,  Jan. 1867 
May  3,  1779 

August  23,  1781 


Isaao  LaFollotte 
Jacob  tT 
John  " 

Josiah  LaFollette     -     July  4,   1817  -  Feb.   16,  1856 
Mary  Ferguson  Buchanan  -  II ov.  2,  1816  -  April  21,  1894. 

Children 

Ellen  Buchanan  (Later  Mrs.  1).  H.  Bastman)  stepdaughter  Josiah*  s  -  1841 

1922  ? 

William  Thomas  LaFolIette  -  1847  -  1913 
Marion    -  1849  -  1852 

Josephine  (Later  Mrs.  H.  G.  Siebeclzer )   Jan.  30,  1853  *   "~~ 

Robert  Marion,   June  14,   1855  -  June  18,  1925. 


Born 
May  28,  1783 

July  18,  1785 

January  13,  1787 

5|C      3jC      SjC  ?jc  5jc      J^C  sjt 


The  following  is  the  inscription  on  the  bronze  plate  in  the  court 
house  lobby  at  Greene ..is tie,  Indiana, 


TCreoted  by  the  Society  of 
Sons  of  the  Hevolution  in  Ind"  .na 


To  the  memory  of  Soldiers  of  the  Hevolution  Buried  in  Aitnum  County. 

Isaao  Armstrong 

William  Banks 

Johathan  Byrd 

John  Bar tee 

John  Burk 

Charles  Bovon 

illi-im  Brov;n 

William  Cornwoll 

Eathaniol  Cunningham 

Samuel  Denny 

Jaoob  Grider 

Sil as  Hop  .ins 

Laham  Hall 

George  Hammot 

Thomas  jjonos 

Joseoh  LaJCLlette 

John  McHaffie 

William  McGaughey 

Andrew  MoPheeters 

Benjamin  Maharney 

Sanmel  Moore 

John  Lorman 

Thomas  Tucker 

Isaih  Slavens 

Abraham  Stabaugh 

Pet  r  Stoner 

Robert  Whitehead 

John  ,7a  1  den 

Julius  Slasebrook 

John  ,lls 

William  Benny 

/illiam  3dmundson 

-Il- 
ls far  as  theliincoln  Family  is  concerned  it  would  have  been  much 
better  for  them,  from  a  financial  viewpoint,  to  have  remained  on  the  Knob  creek 
farm.    Here  year  by  hear  the  land  produces  a  crop  of  corn  without  the  use  of 
fertilizers.      The  high  waters  each  season  leave  a  deposit  of  rich  soil  washed 
down  from  the  hills.    The  best  clover  and  alfalfa  crops  I  have  seen  grown  in 
Kentucky  were  on  the    alluvial  acres  of  the  land  once  occupied  by  Thomas  Lincoln. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  water  pours  down  these  steep  inclines  with  such  force 
that  it  washes  everything  before  it.    It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  how 
many  times  an  old  Jackson  Highway  bridge  over  Knob  Creek,  opposite  the  site  of 
the  Lincoln  cabin,  has  been  washed  away  by  high  waters. 

The  best  account  of  one  of  these  freshets  due  to  heavy  rains  in  the 
knobs  is  given  by  the  President  himself.    In  conversing  with  an  old  friend  about 
the  Knob  Creek  Home  he  said:      "I  remember  that  old  home  very  well.    The  farm 
was  composed  of  three  fields.    It  lay  in  the  valley  surrounded  by  high  hills  and 
deep  gorges.     Sometimes  when  there  came  a  big  rain  in  the  hills,  the  water  would 
come  down  through  the  gorges  and  spread  all  over  the  farm.    The  last  thing  I 
remember  doing  there  was  one  Saturday  afternoon;  the  other  boys  had  planted  the 
corn  in  what  we  called  the  big  field;  it  contained  seven  acres  and  I  dropped 
the  pumpkin  seed.    I  dropped  two  seeds  every  other  hill  and  every  other  row. 
The  next  Sunday  morning  there  came  a  big  rain  in  the  hills.    It  did  not  rain 
a  drop  in  the  valley,  but  the  water  coming  down  through  the  gorges  washed 
ground,  corn,  pumpkin  seed  and  all,  clear  off  the  field." 
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lived  across  the  Rolling  Pork  on  the  same  farm  that  Joseph  Hanks  had  owned 
as  early  as  1790. 

While  the  Lincoln  family  lived  on  the  Knob  Creek  Valley,  the  Lafollette 
families  were  located  on  the  head  waters  of  Knob  Creek  and  South  Fork  of  uolin 
near  the  Gollahers.    Austin  Go llaher  claimed  that  Sarah  Lincoln,  sister  of 
Abraham, was  his  sweetheart.    The  Gollaher,  LaFollette  and  Lincoln  children 
all  went  to  school  together.    Austin's  brother,  Joel,  married  Elizabeth 
LaFollette. 

Several  other  marriages  contracted  by  the  LaFollettes  who  remained 
in  Kentucky  reveal  how  closely  they  were  associated  with  the  former  Knob  Creek 
neighbors  of  the  Lincolns.    In  1826  Robert  G«  LaPollettemarried  Polly  Swank. 
Ann  LaFollette,  a  daughter  of  Isaac,  married  James  Vittertow  in  1827.  Squire 
LaFollette  chose  as  his  wife  Matilda  Thompson  who  claimed  to  have  gone  to 
school  with  Abraham  and  Sarah  Lincoln.    This  wedding  took  place  in  1835.  In 
1832  Jesse  LaFollette  married  Millie  Arnold,  and  in  1842  Matthew  LaFollette 
married  Sarah  Crady.    A  relative  of  this  same  Sarah  Grady,  now  owns  the  Lincoln 
Knob  Creek  farm. 


Lincoln,  however,  paid  the  cost  a  of  defending  this  salt  and  falling 
to  get  the  plaintiffs*  representative,  Kennady  to  fulfill  his  covenant  required 
by  the  law,  brought  suit  against  him  on  May  17,  1619*    It  was  not  until  September 
1820  that  a  verdict  was  rendered*     I.W.Larue,  foreman  of  the  jury  found  for 
Lincoln  and  placed  his  damages  at  #21.36. 

With  no  apparent  success  in  collecting  he  united  with  Llndsey  in  bring- 
ing suit  against  the  original  plaintiffs  to  recover  the  ousts,  on  February  26, 
1820.    This  suit  also  dragged  on  the  docket  until  May  1821  when  an  endorsement 
shows  the  defendants  to  be  non-inhabitants •  a  later  endorsement  of  June  1821 
shows  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $21.36.    It  is  likely  that  after  all  this 
legal  action  the  money  was  never  forth  coming  as  the  defendants  lived  in  Phila- 
delphia.  Sere  we  find  the  last  account  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  land  dealing  In 
Kentucky. 

^y^^ Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  a  sketch  for  soripps  in  1860  which  affirmed 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  "Chiefly  en  account  of  the 
difficulty  with  land  titles."  If  we  will  try  and  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  1816,  we  will  appreciate  his  attitute  of  mind 
towards  further  attempts  to  own  property  In  Kentucky.   In  the  years ; at  1803, 
1808,  and  1814  he  had  purchased  in  the  first  two  Instances  with  cash  payments, 
tracts  of  land  se  which  he  felt  toe  would  have  dear  titles.   Be  learned  sometime 
after  his  first  purchase  that  the  meets  and  bounds  showed  but  200  acres  whereas 
he  hr,d  paid  for  238  acre**   Be  sold  in  1814  at  a  loss  of  38  acres.    In  1808  he 
bought  a  farm  of  300  acres  for  a  cash  payment  which  he  understood  practically 
for  the  farm.   Whereas  it  was  his  impression  that  one  outstanding  obliga- 
tion had  been  cancelled  there  was  still  a  sum  due.    This  would  make  the  property 
cost  him  too  much  money,  if  cash  payment  was  demanded,  and  without  his  notice, 
suit  was  brought  against  the  first  purchaser.    It  was  still  in  litigation  in 
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Lincoln,  however,  paid  the  costs  of  defending  this  suit  jp*a?  failing 
tq...-t%\  the  plaintiffs'  representative,  Kennady  to  fulfill  his,, -covenant  required 


by  the  law,  brought  suit  against  him  on  May  17,  1819.    Jlf  was  not  until  September 
1820  that  a  verdict  was  rendered.      I.W.Larue,  foreman  of  the  jury  found  for 
Lincoln  and  "placed  his  damages  at  i$21»36* 

With  no  apparent  success  in  collecting  he  united  with  Lindsey  in  bring- 
ing  suit  against  the  original  plaintiffs  to  recover  the  costs,  on  February  26, 


j     1820.    This  suit  also  dragged  6n  the  docket  until  May  1821  when  an  endorsement 

I  'J*  % 

shows  the  defendants  to  be  non-inhabitants.   %> later  endorsement  of  June  1821 


shows  judgment  for  the  plaintiffs  for  $21.36.    It  is  likely  that  after  all  this 
legal  action  the  money  was  never  forth  coming  as  the  defendants  lived  in  Phila- 
delphiav'  Here  we  find  the  last  account  of  Thomas  Lincoln's  land  dealing  m 
Kj9*Itucky. 

Abraham  Lincoln  prepared  a  sketch  for  Scripps  in  1860  which  affirmed 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  removed  from  Kentucky  to  Indiana  "ehiefly  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  with  land  titles.    If  we  will  try  and  place  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  Thomas  Lincoln  in  the  fall  of  1816,  we  will  appreciate  his  attitute  of  mind 
towards  further  attempts  to  own  property  in  Kentucky.    In  the  years  of  1803, 
1808,  and  1814  he  had  purchased  in  the  first  two  instances  with  cash  payments, 
tracts  of  land  to  which  he  felt  he  would  have  clear  titles.    He  learned  sometime 
after  his  first  purchase  that  the  meets  and  bounds  showed  but  200  acres  whereas 
he  had  paid  for  238  acres.    He  sold  in  1814  at  a  loss  of  38  acres.    In  1808  he 
bought  a  farm  of  300  acres  for  a  cash  payment  which  he  understood  practically 
paid  for  the  farm.    Whereas  it  was  his  impression  that  one  outstanding  obliga- 
tion had  been  cancelled  there  was  still  a  sum  due.    This  would  make  the  property 
cost  him  too  much  money,  if  cash  payment  was  demanded,  and  without  his  notice, 
suit  was  brought  against  the  first  purchaser.    It  was  still  in  litigation  in 
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.the  frill  of  131**. 

The  Knob  Creek  farm 


to  'foich  lie  had  secured  a  title  by  soap  arrange- 


ment and  on  which  he  was  then  living  was  also  in  litigation  and  he^was  about  to 
be  ejected  from  this  last  purchase*    It  is  not  strange  that  he  became  disgusted 
with  Kentucky  land  titles*     He  may  have  been  at  fault  in  not  using  more  care  in 
his  purchases*  but  his  failure  to  succeed  was  not  due  to  his  Inability  to  pay 
for  the  lands  he  had  bought* 

were 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  at  this  time  probably/enjoying  the  most 
prosperous  conditions  in  their  experience*    The  year  previous  Thomas  had  listed 
for  taxation  five  horses*   He  had  purchased  the  best  heifer  sold  at  a  neighbor's 
sale,  and  in  the  fall  of  1816  had  a  surplus  of  corn  that  would  total  close  to 
200  bushels*   Land*  however*  was  the  farmer's  capital*    Thomas  could  buy  it  but 
v         he  could  not  get  a  title  to  it  in  Kentucky.   If  he  was  to  continue  farming  he 

must  have  land,  and  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  across  the  Ohio  where  the  lands 
were  laid  out  by  government  survey* 

On  the  last  appearance  of  Thomas  Lincoln  in  Kentucky  before  his  removal 
to  Indiana  he  is  paying  out  money  on  behalf  of  the  land  in  litigation*  Samuel 
Carpenter*  Justice  of  the  peace  for  Eel  son  County  makes  this  notation  under  the 
date  of  Hovember  11,  1816  as  an  endorsement  to  a  suits     "Shis  day  Thomas  Lincoln 
came  before  me  and  made  oath  that  the  statements  within  are  true*****  Lincoln 
has  deposited  in  my  hands  $2*50  to  pay  the  printer*** 

Thomas  Lincoln,  however,  had  not  waited  for  the  verdict  of  the  court 

but  he  had  made  a  decision  that  he  was  through  for  all  ti  e  with  Kentucky  land 

A, 

titles  and  had  accordingly  left  the  state*     Jesse  LaPollette  had  also  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  and  the  uncertainty  of  Kentucky  land  titles  was  more  respnns  - 
ible  for  the  influx  of  immigrants  to  Indiana  than  any  other  cause* 
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tlie  fall  of  1816. 

The  Knob  Creek  farm  to  which,  he  had  secured  a  title  "by  some  arrange- 

felt  he 

ment  and  on  which  he  was  then  living  was  also  in  litigation  and  he /was  about  to 
be  ejected  from  this  last  purchase.    It  is  not  strange  that  he  became  disgusted 
with  Kentucky  land  titles.      He  may  have  been  at  fault  in  not  using  more  care  in 
his  purchases,  but  his  failure  to  succeed  was  not  due  to  his  inability  to  pay 
for  the  lands  he  had  bought. 

were 

Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  at  this  time  probably/enjoying  the  most 

t- 

prosperous  conditions  in  their  experience.    The  year  previous  Thomas  had  listed 
for  taxation  five  horses.    He  had  purchased  the  best  heifer  sold  at  a  neighbor's 
sale,  and  in  the  fall  of  1816  had  a  surplus  of  corn  that  would  total  close  to 
200  bushels.    Land,  however,  was  the  farmer's  capital.    Thomas  could  buy  it  but 
he  could  not  get  a  title  to  it  in  Kentucky.    If  he  was  to  continue  farming  he 
must  have  land,  and  he  decided  to  try  his  fortune  across  the  Ohio  where  the  lands 
were  laid  out  by  government  survey. 

On  the  last  appearance  of  Thomas  Lincoln  in  Kentucky  before  his  removal 
to  Indiana  he  is  paying  out  money  on  behalf  of  the  land  in  litigation.  3amuel 
Carpenter,  Justice  of  the  peace  for  Kelson  County  makes  this  notation  under  the 
date  of  November  11,  1816  as  an  endorsement  to  a  suit:      "This  day  Thomas  Lincoln 

came  before  me  and  made  oath  that  the  statements  within  are  true  Lincoln 

has  deposited  in  my  hands  ;|2.50  to  pay  the  printer." 

Thomas  Lincoln,  however,  had  not  waited  for  the  verdict  of  the  court 
but  he  had  made  a  decision  that  he  was  through  for  all  time  with  Kentucky  land 
titles  and  had  accordingly  left  the  state.      Jesse  LaPollette  had  also  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  and  the  uncertainty  of  Kentucky  land  titles  was  more  respons- 
ible for  the  influx  of  immigrants  to  Indiana  than  any  other  cause. 


The  LaFollettes  from  Hardin  County. 

During  the  visit  last  week  to  Elizabethtown  of  Senator 
Robert  LaPollette  of  Wisconsin  to  deliver  an  address  to 
the  Fourth  District  Educational  Association  which  met 
here,  the  Senator  spoke  of  his  ancestry  as  coming  from 
Kentucky  and  from  Hardin  County.    He  said  that  his 
great-great  grandfather,  Joseph  LaPollette   moved  ftvm 
Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  to  Indiana  and  thence  to  Wis- 
consin, and  that  this  grandsire  of  his  «^  » '™ 
adjoined  that  of  Thomas  Lincoln.    He  said  that  his  ta- 
pression  was  that  the  LaFollettes  moved  to  Indiana  a  lew 
years  before  the  Lincolns  moved  to  the  same  state.  Senator 
LaPollette  did  not  know  definitely  where  this  farm  was 
located  but  if  the  LaFollettes  moved  to  Indiana  before 
Thomas  Lincoln  moved  from  this  state  it  was  doubtless  on 
Mill  Creek.    Hardin  County,  therefore,  has  the  distinction 
of  being  the  home  of  both  the  Lincolns  and  the  LaFollettes. 
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LA  FOLLETTE  FAMILY 


Kentucky  Tax  lists 
1794  No  LaFollettes  in  Hardin  County 
1796  Joseph  LaFollette  in  Hardin  County 

1616  Uzelj  Jesse,  Isaac,  John,  Jacob  LaFollette  in  Hardin  County 
1819  Only  John  LaFollette  listed  in  Hardin  County 
1831  Only  Uzel  La  Follette  listed  in  Hardin  County 

Indiana  Tax  lists 

1830- Jesse  LaFollette  in  Harrison  County      r»etween  36-45  w.  &  8  c. 
"  : Jacob  LaFollette  in  Floyd  County    between  36-45.  w  &  5c 
"     Robert  LaFollette  in  "  "  «  "      ■     ■  '«    4  c. 


1830'Uzall  LaFollette  in  Putraan  County  50-60  w. &  S  c.  woman  40-50 

"  v Jesse  LaFollette  "      "  M         40-50  w.&  10  c. 

"    Josiah  La  Follette  "     "  "         30-40  w.&  6  C. 

"     John  LaFollette     "      "  «  30-30  w.&  3  C. 

"     Isaac  LaFollette  «      «  «  30.30  ••;.&  3  c. 
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